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PREFACE 

The  aim  of  this  text  is  to  aid  students  preparing  for 
business  in  developing  the  ability  to  sell  goods  or  services 
under  the  changed  conditions  of  selling. 

Success  in  selling,  now  as  always,  demands  the  utmost 
readiness  and  persuasiveness  in  the  sales  interview  itself.  But 
it  now  demands  also  a  broad  and  clear  understanding  of  the 
line  of  merchandise  or  service  handled,  and  of  marketing 
conditions.  It  demands,  beside,  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
policies  and  procedure  of  the  salesmen's  organization  and  close 
co-operation  with  them  in  order  to  make  full  use  of  their 
selling  support. 

Preparation  for  such  work,  whether  in  the  classroom 
or  in  the  field,  is  such  as  develops  in  the  salesman  the  power 
to  recognize  principles  running  through  the  apparent  con- 
fusion of  daily  selling  experience,  and  to  use  judgment  in 
applying  methods  successfully  used  by  others  to  sets  of 
f  circumstances  that  continually  vary. 

In  this  book,  accordingly,  a  definite  formula  has  been 
followed  in  the  treatment  of  each  phase  of  the  salesman's 
work:  (i)  Definition  of  the  principles  involved;  (2)  brief 
outline  of  rules  and  methods  generally  used;  (3)  detailed 
report  and  discussion  of  specific  instances  illustrating  the  most 
effective  practice;  (4)  problems  to  be  solved  by  the  student. 
Especial  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  orderly  and  thorough 
analysis,  one  by  one,  of  the  various  elements  entering  into 
sales  work.  In  the  concrete  instances  related,  attention  is 
directed  not  to  the  exact  ideas  or  phraseology  used  but  to  the 
significance  of  the  handling  of  each  case  as  illustrating  the 
effective  application  of  general  principles.  A  large  number 
of  problems  has  been  provided,  all  of  them  drawn  from  actual 
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sales  transactions  and  many  from  the  personal  experience  of 
the  authors  during  a  number  of  years  of  active  work  in  selling 
and  in  the  management  of  salesmen.  In  most  cases  these 
problems  have  been  set  up  in  full  detail  to  enable  the  student 
to  come  to  independent  decisions  regarding  them. 

The  last  two  Parts  discuss,  in  terms  which  can  be  easily 
grasped,  particular  problems  which  every  salesman  must  meet : 
The  Salesman  and  the  Price  Problem,  The  Salesman  and 
Advertising,  and  The  Salesman  on  the  Road;  and  some  of 
those  which  he  will  meet  according  as  he  is  engaged  in  Whole- 
sale Selling  to  the  Dealer,  Wholesale  Selling  to  the  Consumer, 
House-to-House  Selling  to  the  Consumer,  or  Retail  Store 
Selling  to  the  Consumer. 

The  study  of  salesmanship  is  an  integral  part  of  any 
thorough-going  preparation  for  a  business  career,  a  comple- 
ment to  the  student's  work  in  production,  management,  finance, 
and  accounting.  It  not  only  supplies  a  first-hand  knowledge 
of  marketing — a  vital  element  in  all  business — but  in  addi- 
tion it  gives  the  student  a  peculiarly  practical  training  for 
executive  work  in  any  field  of  business.  It  teaches  him  to 
make  quick  and  sound  judgments  on  the  basis  of  evident  facts, 
to  meet  obstacles  instantly,  to  make  constant  use  in  his  deal- 
ings of  every  available  resource.  It  shows  the  student,  finally, 
the  necessity  of  organizing  his  own  personality  and  adjusting 
himself  to  the  social  organization  to  which  at  some  time  and 
in  some  capacity  he  himself  must  sell  his  services. 

The  authors  wish  to  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to 
the  following  executives  with  whom  the  one  or  the  other  has 
at  various  times  been  associated  in  business :  J.  F.  Whitney, 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  Phenix  Cheese  Com- 
pany; Albert  B.  Tibbets,  Assistant  Advertising  Manager, 
National  Lead  Company;  John  G.  Jones,  Sales  Manager,  The 
Alexander   Hamilton   Institute;  Freeman  W.   Bur  ford,    Sales 
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Manager,  Skelly  Oil  Company;  and  Clifton  D.  Geddes,  for- 
merly Sales  Manager,  Paragon  Motion  Picture  Service. 

Acknowledgment  is  also  made  of  the  assistance  of  our 
colleague,  Dr.  Gerald  SeBoyar  of  the  Department  of  Business 
English  in  New  York  University  School  of  Commerce, 
Accounts  and  Finance,  who  read  the  manuscript  and  offered 
helpful  suggestions. 

Elmer   E.    Ferris 
G.  Rowland  Collins 
New  York, 

September  20,  1924. 
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CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION 

Sales  Training  and  Study. — During  the  past  few  years  a 
distinct  change  has  taken  place  in  the  thought  both  of  business 
men  and  of  educators  concerning  the  training  and  development 
of  salesman.  Formerly,  it  was  thought  that  the  ability  to  sell 
could  only  be  developed  by  practical  experience.  If  the  man 
"had  it  in  him"  he  could  learn  to  sell  by  selling — otherwise  not. 

Today  the  view  is  becoming  prevalent  that  any  man  of  fair 
intelligence  and  ability  can,  by  a  proper  system  of  training  and 
practice,  become  a  producing  salesman.  It  is,  of  course, 
conceded  that  the  degree  of  his  selling  success  will  be 
influenced  by  the  degree  of  his  native  adaptability,  but  he  can 
become  a  producer,  even  though  he  may  lack  exceptional  talent 
for  selling. 

The  changed  attitude  of  modern  business  toward  sales 
training  is  well  indicated  in  a  memorandum  sent  recently  by 
a  large  eastern  silk  corporation  to  the  heads  of  its  several 
branches.  Its  purpose,  as  stated,  was  "to  give  some  conception 
of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  conducting  of  sales  on 
an  efficiency  basis."  Following  are  some  extracts  from  the 
memorandum : 

The  application  of  scientific  study  to  salesmanship  aroused 
at  first  much  criticism  from  all  classes  of  business  men,  who 
claimed  that  it  was  nonsensical,  as  salesmanship  was  a  gift  of 
nature  and  could  not  be  developed;  but  today  this  attitude  has 
materially  changed  and  business  men  are  discovering  that  the 
scientific  study  of  selling  is  essential  to  business  expansion 
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and  growth.  Business  men  are  daily  realizing  that,  in  this 
day  of  keen  competition  and  close  margin  of  profit,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  reduce  salesmanship  to  a  scientific  basis. 

Our  business  success  depends  primarily  upon  three 
factors :  good  buying,  low  costs,  and  efficient  selling.  The 
most  important  is  efficient  selling. 

The  most  progressive  houses  are  realizing  that  there  are 
fundamental  principles  underlying  efficient  salesmanship  and 
that  it  is  a  business  proposition  to  train  the  salesman  properly 
in  these  principles  before  one  step  is  taken  toward  actual 
selling. 

More  or  less  elaborate  courses  in  salesmanship  have  been 
established  in  such  leading  industries  as  the  Burroughs  Adding 
Machine  Company,  the  General  Electric  Company,  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  etc.  In  fact,  most  large 
business  organizations  today  are  giving  special  attention  to 
sales  instruction  and  training.  Furthermore,  in  nearly  all  our 
large  universities  whose  curricula  contain  departments  of  busi- 
ness administration,  courses  in  salesmanship  are  now  being 
offered  or  are  being  projected. 

One  chief  reason  for  this  marked  activity  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  stated  in  the  memorandum  quoted  above — that  the 
most  pressing  problem  confronting  business  today  is  that  of 
efficient  distribution.  It  is  essentially  a  sales  problem. '  During 
the  past  twenty  years  the  best  executive  brains  of  the  country 
have  been  concentrated  upon  effective  production.  But  today 
production  is  rapidly  overtaking  demand,  business  is  more 
highly  organized,  competition  is  keener;  the  time  has  come 
when  the  salesman  himself  must  be  more  efficiently  developed. 

Trained  Salesmanship — Meaning. — There  are  certain 
principles  and  methods  involved  in  the  sales  process  which 
can  be  definitely  ascertained.  A  knowledge  of  these  can  be 
acquired  and  the  ability  to  put  them  into  successful  operation 
developed  by  the  man  of  average  capacity.  /Trained  salesman- 
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ship  may  be  said  to  comprise  knowledge  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  making  sales,  together  with  ability  to  sell.  The 
purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  how  that  knowledge  may  be 
acquired  and  that  ability  developed.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
a  course  in  salesmanship  can  produce  a  finished  salesman. 
That  can  only  be  accomplished  through  years  of  selling  experi- 
ence. But  such  a  course  will  enable  one  to  begin  his  actual 
selling  in  a  more  intelligent  manner  and  will  enable  him  to  go 
farther  in  successful  salesmanship  and  to  arrive  much  more 
quickly. 

A  Proper  Approach  to  This  Study.— A  proper  approach 
to  this  study  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  familiarizing  oneself 
with  sales  tactics  and  maneuvers.  It  requires  the  same  kind 
of  foundation  work  as  must  be  given  engineering  or  account- 
ing.^The  student  cannot  cover  the  subject  by  a  mere  reading. 
He  must  give  it  hard,  persistent  study.  There  are  basic 
principles  to  be  mastered  and  hard  problems  to  be  solved.  To 
"carry  through"  successfully  requires  steady  application.  The 
student  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  study  of  salesman- 
ship is  not  completed  when  one  has  gone  through  a  course 
in  the  subject.  He  has  then  only  fairly  begun.  He  should 
continue  the  study  in  the  light  of  sales  experience.  He  would 
do  well,  after  a  number  of  years  in  selling,  to  go  through  the 
entire  course  again.  This  study  should  extend  over  his  whole 
selling  career. 

Scope  of  This  Book. — In  this  chapter  the  main  features 
of  personal  sales  instruction  and  training  will  be  indicated 
briefly.  In  subsequent  chapters  they  will  be  examined  and 
developed  in  detail,  together  with  numerous  incidental  features. 

The  subject  of  salesmanship  will  be  developed  in  this  book 
along  the  following  lines : 
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1.  Knowledge  of  the  commodity  or  service  offered  by  the 

salesman. 

2.  Knowledge  of  sales  principles  and  rules. 

3.  Development  of  sales  personality. 

4.  Training  in  sales  methods  (sales  practice). 

Let  us  briefly  glance  at  the  substance  of  these  general 
divisions : 

Service  the  Essence  of  Salesmanship. — One  of  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  modern  conception  of  legitimate  sales- 
manship is  the  .fact  that  service  is  the  essence  of  the  salesman's 
function.  The  acid  test  of  successful  selling  is  the  degree  in 
which  the  salesman's  offering  actually  serves  his  customer. 
In   sound  economics  this  has  long   been  considered  a  basic 
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Figure  1. — The  Sales  Process  and  Its  Basis 

principle.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  often  emphasized  in  adver- 
tising, as  indicated  by  the  agitation  for  "truth  in  advertising." 
This  principle  is  now  receiving  a  wide  emphasis  in  sales  train- 
ing/ In  fact,  a  sale  may  well  be  defined  as  an  exchange  of 
services,  whereby  one  person  induces  another  to  purchase 
something  at  an  agreed  price.   \ 

The  modern  conception  of  a  sale  may  well  be  represented  by 
the  diagram  shown  in  Figure  I. 

All  writers  on  salesmanship  concede  that  'in  every  sale  the 
mind  of  the  customer  will  pass  through  four  different  stages; 
viz.,  attention,  interest,  desire,  and  action.  .  It  is  also  true 
that  in  each  stage  of  the  sale  there  must  exist  the  element  of 
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confidence,  ^which  begins  at  the  moment  when  attention  is 
gained  and  increases  in  volume  as  each  successive  stage  is 
developed,  reaching  its  climax  when  favorable  action  is 
obtained.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  entire  sales  process,  as 
diagrammed  above,  rests  upon  the  basis  for  service.  The  main 
reason  for  this  fact  is  found  in  the  heart  of  the  sales  process, 
which  is  the  stage  of  interest.  When  a  prospect  becomes 
genuinely  interested,  he  is  more  than  half  sold. 

Now  the  controlling  principle  of  interest,  as  discussed  in 
detail  in  a  later  chapter,  is  this :  Men  will  invariably  become 
interested  in  that  which  helps  to  solve  their  needs  or  difficulties. 
Hence,  the  main  thought  which  a  salesman  must  bear  in  mind 
at  this  stage  of  the  sales  process  is  this :  How  will  my  offering 
help  the  prospect?  What  will  it  do  for  him?  How  will  it 
solve  his  needs  or  difficulties?  That  is  why  service  is  the 
foundation  of  a  sale.  Hence,  the  first  basic  step  in  scientific 
sales  instruction  and  training  is  to  acquire  a  detailed  knowledge 
of  every  serviceable  feature  of  the  offering. 

<  Expert  Knowledge  of  His  Service — The  salesman  must 
know  his  company — its  organization,  personnel,  business 
policies,  the  interrelation  of  its  departments,  their  equipment 
and  co-ordination.  In  short,  he  should  have  expert  knowledge 
of  every  feature  of  his  company  which  constitutes  a  facility 
for  service.  Likewise  with  reference  to  his  commodity — he 
should  know  the  source  and  nature  of  the  raw  materials,  the 
special  facilities  required  in  its  production,  the  expert  opera- 
tives, the  special  machinery,  the  patents,  if  any,  the  mechanism 
of  the  finished  product,  and  its  distinguishing  features  as  com- 
pared with  competing  products.  In  short,  he  should  have 
expert  knowledge  of  every  feature  of  his  offering  which  con- 
stitutes a  service  to  his  prospects.  He  should  be  prepared  to 
sell  service  instead  of  things. 
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Sales  Principles. — As  with  any  other  scientific  system, 
salesmanship  is  based  upon  facts  gathered  from  experience. 
These  facts  have  been  analyzed,  tabulated,  classified,  and 
reduced  to  certain  principles  which  control  in  each  phase  or 
stage  of  the  selling  process.  As  a  corollary,  there  are  certain 
general  rules  for  putting  the  principles  into  operation.  A 
sales  principle,  as  we  use  the  term,  is  the  inner  nature  or  gist 
of  the  operation  of  a  certain  phase  or  stage  of  a  sales  transac- 
tion. With  respect  to  nearly  every  phase  or  development  of 
a  sale,  the  controlling  principles  which  apply  can  be  definitely 
ascertained  and  general  rules  for  applying  them  outlined ;  also, 
specific  methods  gathered  from  sales  experience  in  carrying  the 
rules  into  concrete  operation. 

Let  us  make  this  clear  by  taking  one  phase  of  the  initial 
stage  of  a  sale— attention— and  showing  how  it  works. 

Experienced  salesmen  have  discovered  that  almost  invari- 
ably they  can  attract  the  attention  of  a  prospect  by  making  an 
appeal  to  his  curiosity,  which  is  one  of  the  deep  instincts  of 
human  nature.  From  this  fact  we  deduce  the  following  general 
principle :  Men  will  give  attention  to  that  which  excites  their 
curiosity.  As  a  corollary  to  this  we  deduce  the  following 
general  rule  :  Say  or  do  something  which  has  reference  to  your 
offering  and  which  in  its  nature  tends  to  excite  the  curiosity 
of  the  particular  prospect  whom  you  are  addressing.  Specific 
methods  for  carrying  out  this  principle  and  rule  would  natu- 
rally   be    suggested    by   the   circumstances   of    the    sale    (see 

Chapter  VII). 

Here  let  us  draw  a  distinction  between  a  principle  and  a 
method.  The  distinction  should  be  carefully  kept  in  mind 
when  studying  salesmanship.  A  sound  principle  will  always 
work  when  properly  applied.  A  method  is  only  one  specific 
way  of  applying  the  principle.  There  are  many  different 
methods  of  applying  the  same  principle  which  might  work 
well   in  different  circumstances.     On  the   other  hand,   many 
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methods  otherwise  good  might  not  work  in  the  particu- 
lar case  at  hand.  A  principle  is  unvarying,  but  methods 
vary  according  to  a  variety  of  circumstances.  All  efficient 
salesmen  use  the  same  principles,  whether  they  realize  it  or 
not,  but  no  two  salesmen  use  exactly  the  same  methods.  Never- 
theless, there  are  numerous  specific  methods  which  are  success- 
fully used  in  applying  the  various  principles  of  selling.  These 
methods  have  been  collected  and  analyzed  and  can  be  success- 
fully employed  by  all  salesmen,  with  such  modifications  and 
variations  as  the  personality  of  the  salesman  or  the  circum- 
stances of  the  particular  sale  may  require. 

Sales  Methods. — As  indicated  above,  it  is  one  thing  to 
understand  sales  principles  but  quite  another  matter  to  know 
how  to  apply  them.  The  ability  to  sell  means  the  ability  to 
apply  principles  of  selling  successfully.  Sound  salesmanship 
training  requires  training  in  ^sales  practice  as  well  as  in  sales 
principles.  This  practice  will  be  accomplished  largely  in  this 
course  by  means  of  the  problem  method.  The  process  is  some- 
what similar  to  the  case  method  used  in  studying  law.  The 
student  in  the  modern  law  school  is  not  only  instructed  in 
legal  principles  but  is  also  required  to  apply  those  principles 
in  handling  actual  cases  which  have  been  litigated  in  court. 
Thus  he  practices  law  in  the  law  school.  So  in  the  sales 
instruction  here  offered,  the  student  will  not  only  be  trained 
in  a  knowledge  of  established  sales  principles,  but  will  also  be 
required  to  apply  those  principles  to  actual  sales  problems 
which  have  arisen  in  business  transactions.  Thus  he  will  prac- 
tice selling  while  taking  this  course,  and  to  a  definite  extent 
will  cultivate  ability  to  sell. 

Sales  Personality. — One  reason  why  personal  salesmanship 
always  has  been  and  always  will  be  the  most  effective  method 
of  selling  is  that  in  every  sales  transaction  the  chief  moving 
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influence  is  the  individuality  of  the  seller— that  elusive  some- 
thing which  we  term  "personality."  ^ There  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  combination  of  personal  qualities,  which  often  exerts  as 
much  influence  in  a  sale  as  the  ideas  which  the  salesman 
presents  or  the  maneuvers  which  he  executes. 

Experienced  buyers  will  freely  admit  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  they  buy  from  those  salesmen  who  possess  a 
degree  of  sales  personality. 

The  four  basic  elements  of  such  a  personality — affirmative 
thought,  vital  energy,  knowledge,  and  tact— can  be  developed 
in  any  person  of  fair  intelligence  and  ability.  XA  portion  of 
this  book  will  be  given  to  that  subject. 

Types  of  Selling— Wholesale  and  Retail. — In  a  subse- 
quent chapter  a  detailed  examination  and  discussion  of  modern 
types  of  selling  will  be  given,  together  with  the  opportunities 
offered  by  each  type.  A  brief  enumeration  at  this  point  will 
aid  in  giving  a  clear  outline  of  the  book. 

There  are  two  general  divisions  of  selling  determined  by 
the  nature  of  the  business  involved — wholesale  selling  and 
retail  selling. 

Wholesale  Selling.— Where  a  concern  sells  .a  com- 
modity or  a  proposition  in  quantity  to  another  concern  which 
buys  for  the  purpose  of  reselling,  the  transaction,  broadly 
speaking,  is  wholesale  selling.  It  includes  selling  by  the  manu- 
facturer to  the  jobber  (the  wholesaler)  or  to  the  retailer.  It 
also  is  held  to  include  selling  by  the  manufacturer  to  large 
consumers,  such,  for  example,  as  hotels,  hospitals,  and 
restaurants. 

Instances  of  wholesale  selling : 

Shoe  manufacturer  to  shoe  jobber   (wholesale). 
Cloak  manufacturer  to  retail  dry  goods  dealer. 
Meat  packer   (manufacturer)   to  meat  market. 
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Butter  manufacturer  (creamery)  to  hotels  or  hospitals. 
Wholesale  grocer  (jobber)  to  retail  grocer. 
Wholesale  produce  dealer  to  hospitals  or  hotels. 
Manufacturer  of  metal  doors  to  contractors. 
Manufacturer  of  print  paper  to  newspapers. 
Manufacturer  of  office  fixtures  to  bank. 
Hardware  jobber  to  retail  hardware  dealer. 

The  student  will  observe  that  in  each  instance  there  exists 
either  the  element  of  quantity  sale  or  a  purpose  of  resale.  These 
are  the  usual  features  of  wholesale  selling. 

Retail  Selling. — Where  a  concern  sells  in  smaller 
quantities  to  those  who  purpose  to  make  the  ultimate  use  of 
the  commodity  by  consuming  it,  the  transaction,  broadly 
speaking,  is  retail  selling.  This  type  of  selling  is  usually  done 
in  stores,  over  the  counter,  to  individuals  who  are  small 
consumers. 

Retail  selling,  however, .  also  includes  selling  from  house 
to  house  by  a  jobber  or  manufacturer,  and  selling  direct  to 
the  consumer  by  a  mail-order  house. 

Instances  of  retail  selling : 

Grocer  to  housekeeper. 

Cigar  dealer  to  individual  smoker. 

Vacuum  cleaner  manufacturer  to  housekeeper. 

Brush  manufacturer  to  housekeeper. 

Department  store  to  individual  customer. 

Mail-order  concern  to  individuals   (by  catalog). 

Types  of  Selling — Staple  and  Specialty. — There  are  also 
two  general  divisions  of  selling  determined  by  the  nature  of 
the  commodity  or  service  sold.  These  are  distinguished  as 
staple  selling  and  specialty  selling. 

Staple  Selling. — Where  the  commodity  sold  is  one 
which  is  in  general  use  and  where  the  demand  for  it  has  been 
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well  established,  the  transaction  is  commonly  regarded  as 
staple  selling.  The  purchaser  needs  the  article  and  knows 
that  he  needs  it;  hence  the  demand  for  it  has  already  been 
created.  Instances  of  staples  are  groceries,  hardware,  clothing, 
shoes,  dry  goods,  meat,  etc. 

Specialty  Selling. — Where  the  commodity  is  one  which 
is  not  in  general  use  or  where  the  individual  demand  must  be 
created  each  time  a  sale  is  made,  the  transaction  is  regarded 
as  specialty  selling.  The  prospect  needs  the  commodity  but 
does  not  realize  the  fact.     He  must  be  made  to  see  his  need. 

As  instances  of  specialties  there  may  be  mentioned  life 
insurance,  adding  machines,  educational  courses,  subscription 
books,  technical  machinery,  and  radio  equipment. 

There  are  many  commodities  which  are  staple  in  their 
nature  but  which  are  known  and  sold  under  a  special  brand 
and  hence  partake  about  equally  of  the  nature  of  a  staple  and 
a  specialty,  such  as  Gold  Medal  flour,  Royal  baking  powder, 
Palm  Olive  soap,  etc.  These  are  commonly  called  "branded 
staples." 

There  are  also  many  commodities  which  have  been  con- 
sidered specialties,  but  which,  owing  to  increased  demand,  are 
now  being  classed  as  staples,  such  as  typewriters,  automobiles, 
and  telephones.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  draw  fine  distinc- 
tions, however.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  merely 
to  indicate  the  general  divisions. 

Types  of  Selling — Impersonal  and  Personal. — There  is 
an  extensive  type  of  selling  which  is  impersonal  in  its  nature, 
/conducted  entirely  by  means  of  catalogs,  price  lists,  sales 
letters,  advertisements,  etc.)  The  final  decision  and  action  of 
the  purchaser  is  obtained  without  personal  persuasion  or 
influence.  For  instance,  Butler  Brothers  of  New  York  and 
Chicago,    who    do   a    wholesale    business    with    retail    dealers 
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throughout  the  country  amounting  to  hundreds   of  millions 
yearly,  do  not  employ  salesmen.    They  sell  entirely  by  catalogs 
and   price   lists.      Similarly,    Sears,    Roebuck   and   Company, 
Montgomery,    Ward    and    Company,    and    other    mail-order 
houses  sell  entirely  by  catalog.     In  numerous  other  lines  of 
business  the   same   methods   are   employed.      Most   sales   are 
effected,  however,  by  means  of  personal  transactions  between 
buyer  and  seller.     The  personal  equation  is  the  one  dominant 
influence  in  effecting  the  sale.  <  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
more  than  600,000  personal  salesmen  in  the  United  States. 
The  proportionate  number  is  constantly  increasing.     Thus,  in 
spite  of  the  large  element  of  extra  expense  involved  in  per- 
sonal salesmanship,  it  has  always  been  found,  and  probably 
always  will  be  found,  that  there  is  no  adequate  substitute  for 
personal  influence  in  holding  and  persuading  a  buyer. 

This  Book  Covers  All  Sales  Principles. — The  principles 
and  rules  of  selling  discussed  and  developed  in  this  book  will 
apply  to  all  types  of  selling :  wholesale,  retail,  staple,  specialty, 
impersonal,  and  personal.  Whether  a  sales  process  covers  a 
period  of  a  few  moments  or  of  several  months ;  whether  it  be 
a  wholesale  transaction  involving  thousands  of  dollars  or  a 
retail  deal  involving  only  a  few  cents ;  whether  it  be  a  sale  of 
staples  involving  a  list  of  hundreds  of  articles,  like  a  list  of 
groceries,  or  a  specialty,  like  an  automobile  or  a  correspondence 
course  in  engineering ;  whether  the  moving  influence  be  a  cata- 
log or  a  personal  salesman,  nevertheless  the  buyer's  attention 
must  be  gained,  his  interest  aroused,  his  desire  stimulated,  and 
his  action  obtained.  And  the  basic  principles  which  govern 
each  stage  of  the  sale  are  the  same  no  matter  what  type  of 
sale  it  may  be.  Therefore,  this  book  will  treat  of  the  basic 
principles  and  general  rules  involved  in  all  kinds  of  selling. 
However,  where  we  treat  of  the  specific  methods  of  putting 
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these  principles  and  rules  into  operation   (sales  practice),  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  personal  salesmanship. 

What  Trained  Salesmanship  Offers  Today. — In  a  subse- 
quent chapter  we  shall  discuss  in  detail  the  opportunities  to  be 
found  in  different  lines  of  selling.  At  this  point  let  us  conclude 
this  chapter  with  a  brief  general  survey  of  what  trained  sales- 
manship offers : 

i.  Certain  and  Continuous  Employment. — The  de- 
mand for  trained  salesmen  today  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
supply,  as  one  will  readily  observe  if  he  will  examine  the 
"Want"  columns  of  the  daily  metropolitan  press.  There  are 
a  number  of  reasons  for  this,  among  which  are  the  following : 

(a)  Business  today  is  more  highly  organized;  production 
has  overtaken  consumption;  competition  is  keener. 

(b)  Territory  is  being  more  intensively  covered.  Large 
concerns  like  the  Burroughs  Adding  Maching  Company  are 
rapidly  increasing  their  sales  force  in  the  same  territory.  The 
point  of  saturation  seems  to  be  receding  rather  than  otherwise. 

(c)  There  has  been  a  rapid  development  of  institution 
trade.  Wholesale  concerns  like  John  H.  Sexton  and  Company 
and  the  Calumet  Tea  and  Coffee  Company  of  Chicago  and 
similar  concerns  in  other  large  cities  employ  forces  of  sales- 
men who  sell  only  to  institutions,  such  as  hospitals,  hotels, 
sanitariums,  colleges,  and  convents. 

(d)  There  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  consumer  sales- 
manship from  house  to  house.  The  Fuller  Brush  Company, 
for  instance,  maintains  a  well-trained  force  of  4.400  salesmen 
who  sell  throughout  the  country  from  house  to  house.  The 
same  practice  prevails  in  regard  to  vacuum  cleaners,  aluminum 
cooking  ware,  and  toilet  goods. 

(e)  There  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  new  lines  of  goods 
like  radio  equipment  and  automobile  accessories,  and  also  an 
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enormous  increase  in  bonds  and  securities  of  every  description, 
thus  creating  a  growing  demand  for  specialty  salesmen. 

2.  A  Good  Income  and  Automatic  Increase. — Probably 
one  reason  why  competent  salesmen  are  usually  well  paid  is 
that  the  result  of  their  work  can  be  so  definitely  ascertained. 
Their  gross  sales  and  net  profits  can  be  easily  computed  each 
month.  Usually  the  salesman's  compensation  is  in  the  form 
either  of  a  commission  or  of  a  salary  plus  a  commission.  With 
either  method  he  gets  what  he  earns,  and  if  he  be  a  well- 
trained  man  with  a  good  line  his  earnings  usually  are  large. 

3.  Basic  Preparation  for  Every  Career. — It  has  be- 
come a  truism  that,  no  matter  what  a  person's  occupation  or 
profession  is,  a  training  in  salesmanship  will  benefit  him.  This 
becomes  apparent  when  one  considers  that  in  its  essence  sales- 
manship is  "getting  the  other  person  to  take  your  point  of  view 
and  act  accordingly."  In  every  business  or  profession,  men 
are  constantly  endeavoring  to  do  that.  The  lawyer  endeavors 
to  bring  the  court  or  jury  to  his  point  of  view  and  to  act 
accordingly.  So  also  the  physician,  the  minister,  the  bank 
president,  the  teacher,  the  general  manager.  In  short,  sales- 
manship is  handling  men,  persuading  men,  getting  men  to  act. 

4.  An  Avenue  of  Advancement  into  Executive  Posi- 
tions.— A  good  definition  of  a  trained  salesman  would  be_a 
businessjnan^who  sells.  That  is  to  say,  a  well-trained  sales- 
man possesses  a  working  knowledge  of  the  principles  involved 
in  other  departments  of  business,  such  as  financing,  manage- 
ment, marketing,  commercial  law,  advertising,  and  so  forth. 
He  need  not  possess  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  these 
subjects,  but  he  knows  enough  about  them  to  enable  him  to 
think  straight  about  business  problems  and  their  remedies.  He 
is  able  to  meet  both  employers  and  employees  upon  their  own 
levels  and  discuss  their  problems  intelligently.     Naturally,  such 
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an  occupation  constitutes  an  opportunity  for  advancement  into 
executive  positions.  The  successful  salesman  is  continually 
coming  into  contact  with  executives  who  are  on  the  lookout  for 
men  who  are  qualified  to  become  department  heads,  credit 
managers,  advertising  managers,  or  sales  managers.  Positions 
such  as  these,  never  easy  to  fill,  call  for  business  men  who 
know  how  to  induce  other  men  to  take  their  point  of  view  and 
act  accordingly.  That  is  why  so  many  executive  positions  in 
our  large  concerns  are  filled  by  men  who  were  formerly 
successful  salesmen. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  SALESMAN  AND  HIS  COMPANY 

General    Preparation    Necessary    for   the    Salesman. — In 

the  modern  business  world  of  keen  competition  no  salesman, 
experienced  or  inexperienced,  can  afford  to  take  a  new  position 
and  begin  selling  without  first  preparing  himself  definitely 
and  systematically  to  sell  the  new  proposition.  Nor  can  any 
sales  manager  afford  to  allow  new  salesmen  equipped  only  with 
business  cards,  samples,  prices,  and  miscellaneous  facts,  to  go 
out  into  a  territory  to  practice  on  customers  and  prospects. 
Such  methods  are  relics  of  the  past;  they  are  in  no  sense  fit  to 
meet  the  competition  of  the  present. 

The  prospective  salesman  needs  first  of  all  a  definite  gen- 
eral preparation.  He  needs  first  to  sell  himself,  to  develop  a 
foundation  of  belief  in:  (i)  his  house,  (2)  its  product  or 
service,  (3)  its  methods  of  distribution,  and  (4)  his  territory 
— customers  and  prospects.  Four  detailed  analyses  need  to 
be  made  before  he  begins  to  consider  the  construction  and 
presentation  of  a  selling  talk. 

Analysis  of  the  Salesman's  Company. — The  first  step  in 
this  general  preparation  is  the  analysis  of  the  salesman's  house. 
It  is  of  vital  importance  both  to  the  salesman  and  to  the  house. 
The  salesman  needs  to  have  absolute  faith  in  his  company. 
Such  faith  is  founded  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  organization 
of  the  company  and  the  "whys"  back  of  the  various  details 
of  the  organization.  With  detailed  information  and  faith  in 
the  organization,  the  salesman  will  be  prepared  to  present 
talking  points  relating  to  his  house  and  to  defend  it  from 
unjust  criticism.    The  company  needs  to  feel  that  its  salesmen 
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are  honest  and  accurate  representatives.  It  knows  that,  to  the 
customer  and  the  prospect,  the  words  of  its  salesmen  are  the 
words  of  the  house,  and  that  it  is  at  the  mercy  of  its  sales- 
force.  It  can  hardly  feel  confident  of  a  salesman's  accurate 
and  loyal  representation  unless  it  makes  sure,  first  of  all,  that 
the  salesman  is  familiar  with  the  details  of  its  organization. 

Specific  Points  for  Analysis. — Every  salesman  should  ask 
himself  the  following  questions  at  this  step  of  his  general 
preparation : 

1.  What  is  the  place  of  the  salesman  in  a  modern  business 

organization  ? 

2.  What   are  the   details   of  the   organization   of   my   own 

house  ? 

3.  What  talking  points  can  I  find  in  the  organization  of  my 

house  ? 

4.  Will  I  be  called  upon  to  defend  or  urge  any  particular 

phase  of  the  organization  of  my  house? 

5.  How   can   a   salesman   most  effectively   co-operate  with 

each  of  the  different  departments  of  the  company? 

Activities  in  a  Modern  Business  Organization — The 
place  of  the  salesman  and  of  sales  activities  in  a  modern  busi- 
ness organization  can  be  best  made  clear  by  the  simple  diagram 
shown  in  Figure  2. 


Figure  2. — Place  of  the   Salesman  and  Sales  Activities  in  a  Business 

Organization 
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The  activities  of  any  business  may  be  roughly  classified 
under  three  departmental  headings :  Administration,  Produc- 
tion, and  Distribution  or  Marketing.  The  number  of  these 
departments  is,  of  course,  purely  arbitrary,  but  the  division 
given  above  is  convenient  and  logical. 

Functions  of  Administration. — The  principal  functions  of 
the  administration  department  are :  ( 1 )  planning  and  execut- 
ing financial  policies,  (2)  planning  and  executing  production 
policies,  and  (3)  planning  sales  policies.  The  important  ques- 
tions of  financing  will  be  decided  upon  by  the  higher  general 
officials  or  by  the  stockholders.  The  financial  policies  will  be 
executed  largely  by  the  directors,  officers,  and  the  chief  execu- 
tive. Production  policies  will  be  planned  by  the  chief  executive 
and  the  general  manager  and  executed  in  co-operation  with 
the  factory  manager  of  the  production  department;  similarly, 
the  sales  policies  in  co-operation  with  the  sales  manager. 

Functions  of  Production. — The  principal  functions  of  the 
production  department  are :  ( 1 )  executing  and  controlling 
purchasing,  storing,  and  manufacturing  policies,  and  (2)  con- 
trolling the  ordinary  or  routine  collection  and  disbursement 
of  money.  The  first  function  will  be  performed  largely  by 
the  factory  manager,  together  with  the  various  plant  foremen. 
The  control  of  funds  will  be  largely  under  the  supervision  of 
the  chief  accountant  and  his  subordinates,  co-operating  with 
the  credit  manager  and  his  department. 

Functions  of  Distribution  (Marketing). — The  principal 
functions  of  the  marketing  department  are  :  ( 1 )  to  plan  sales 
policies  in  co-operation  with  the  general  manager  and  the  chief 
executive,  and  (2)  to  execute  all  sales  policies.  The  first  func- 
tion will  be  performed  by  the  sales  manager  and  advertising 
manager,  together  with  the  chief  executive  and  the   general 
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manager  as  representatives  of  the  administration.  The  second 
function  will  be  performed  by  the  advertising  and  sales  man- 
agers, together  with  the  salesmen. 

Interrelation  of  Departments — It  will  be  noticed  that  co- 
operation between  the  various  departments  is  necessary  to  the 
performance  of  many  of  these  functions.  The  chief  executive 
and  the  general  manager  co-operate  with  the  factory  manager 
in  planning  and  executing  production  policies,  and  with  the 
sales  manager  and  the  advertising  manager  in  planning  and 
executing  sales  policies.  In  a  similar  manner  the  general  man- 
ager co-operates  with  the  chief  accountant  in  controlling  funds 
as  the  credit  manager  does  with  the  sales  manager. 

The  Place  of  the  Salesman  in  Modern  Business. — The 

whole  organization  points  toward  the  salesman  and  concen- 
trates upon  his  function.  Administration  and  production  may 
be  improved  and  refined  to  the  "nth"  degree,  but,  in  the  last 
analysis,  successful  business  operation  depends  upon  the 
marketing  group,  and  usually  upon  the  salesman.  The  latter 
must  shoulder  a  tremendous  responsibility.  In  closest  touch 
with  the  territory,  and  nearest  to  ultimate  consumer,  the  sales- 
man must  interpret  the  house  to  the  buyer  and  the  buyer  to 
the  house.     If  he  fails  the  house  will  fail. 

The  salesman's  analysis  of  his  own  organization  should 
not  be  hit-or-miss,  but  systematic  and  thorough.  Consequently, 
the  following  outline  of  analysis  is  suggested. 

Analysis  Chart  of  the  Company. — The  salesman  should 
follow  this  chart  through  completely  and  entirely.  He  should 
get  detailed  information  on  every  point. 

I.  Administration: 
i.  Organization. 
2.  History. 
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3.  Directors  : 

(a)  Personnel. 

(b)  Experience. 

4.  Officers  : 

(a)  Personnel. 

(b)  Experience. 

5.  Financial  plan  of   organization. 

6.  General  business  policies. 
II.  Production: 

1.  Factory: 

(a)  Size. 

(b)  Location. 

(c)  Construction  and  equipment. 

(d)  Types  of  machinery. 

(e)  Raw  materials. 

(f)  Patents. 

(g)  Labor  conditions  and  policies. 

2.  Product : 

(a)  Type. 

(b)  Quality. 

3.  Factory  manager : 

(a)  Personnel. 

(b)  Experience. 

(c)  Methods  of  management. 

4.  Credit  manager : 

(a)  Personnel. 

(b)  Experience. 

(c)  Methods  of  credits  and  collections. 

5.  Chief  accountant : 

(a)  Personnel. 

(b)  Experience. 

(c)  Methods  of  co-operation. 
III.  Distribution : 

1.  Sales  manager : 

(a)  Personnel. 

(b)  Experience. 

(c)  Sales  methods. 

(d)  Methods  of  management. 

(e)  Methods  of  sales  training. 

(f)  Aids  to  salesmen. 

2.  Advertising  manager : 

(a)  Personnel. 

(b)  Experience. 
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(c)  Methods  of  advertising. 

(d)  Co-operation    with   salesmen. 
3.  Salesmen : 

(a)  Personnel. 

(b)  Training. 

(c)  Territory. 

(d)  Compensation. 

(e)  Opportunities  for  growth. 

The  salesman  can  secure  information  on  these  points  by 
talking  with  department  heads  and  particularly  with  the  sales 
manager.  He  can  consult  files  of  the  company's  house  organs, 
the  company's  sales  manual,  and  the  general  printed  literature 
issued  by  the  company  for  the  public. 

Use  of  Information  As  a  Talking  Point. — In  making  this 
analysis  the  salesman  should  constantly  be  on  the  lookout  for 
details  which  can  be  used  as  talking  points.  These  details  will 
be  most  easily  discovered  by  thinking  about  the  relationship 
between  the  various  department  heads  and  the  salesman  him- 
self. If  these  department  heads  co-operate  with  the  salesman 
in  any  way,  the  buyer  will  usually  be  glad  to  know  it  and  will 
be  influenced  by  it.  Remember  that  the  buyer  is  interested  in 
what  the  house  does  for  him.  Any  example  of  co-operation 
between  the  organization  and  the  salesman  will  make  the  buyer 
feel  that  the  house  really  has  at  heart  the  interests  of  its 
customers  and  prospects. 

Take,  for  example,  the  administrative  department.  Does 
the  chief  executive  or  the  general  manager  co-operate  with  the 
sales  force?  Are  these  men  interested  in  the  buyer?  If  so, 
use  this  fact  as  a  talking  point.  It  is  true  that  in  the  past 
executive  brains  have  dealt  largely  with  financing  and  produc- 
tion. But  more  and  more  of  late  they  are  turning  to  distribu- 
tion.    The  instance  of  one  very  large  company  is  typical. 

In  the  period  of  depression  following  the  World  War  this 
particular  company,  which  operated  through  branches  scattered 
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throughout  the  country,  called  a  conference  of  executives  and 
department  heads.  As  a  result  the  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  the  secretary,  and  general  sales  manager  visited  the 
several  branches  in  a  group.  They  called  in  the  salesmen  and 
held  sales  conferences  at  different  points.  They  mingled 
freely  with  the  salesmen,  studied  field  conditions  at  the  source, 
and  familiarized  themselves  with  the  various  sales  problems 
involved.  Then  they  gave  to  these  problems  the  benefit  of  the 
executive  brains  of  the  company.  As  a  result,  the  sales 
increased  over  30  per  cent  within  a  short  period. 

If  your  administrative  officers  take  an  active  interest  in  the 
customer  and  in  the  selling  as  well  as  in  the  producing  activi- 
ties, make  capital  of  it.  Use  the  facts  to  build  up  a  talking 
point.  The  customer  will  be  interested.  When  you  go  into 
a  restaurant  and  find  that,  if  you  order  a  certain  dressing, 
the  waiter  calls  from  the  office  the  proprietor,  who  goes  into 
the  kitchen  and  prepares  the  dressing  himself,  and  serves  you 
individually,  you  are  pleased  and  complimented.  The  same 
principle  of  interest  will  apply  in  the  case  of  your  customers, 
no  matter  what  you  are  selling. 

Illustration  of  Administrative  Co-operation. — In  addi- 
tion to  the  details  of  co-operation  between  the  administrative 
and  the  sales  departments,  the  salesman  should  discover  indi- 
vidual facts  about  the  personnel  of  the  administrative  depart- 
ment and  use  them  as  talking  points.  Notice  the  manner  in 
which  one  salesman  talks  to  a  buyer  about  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  of  his  company : 

Mr.  Prospect,  let  me  tell  you  just  a  word  about  the  officers 
of  our  company,  the  men  who  determine  our  business  policy. 
Take  our  second  vice-president,  Mr.  Saunders.  Five  years 
ago  Mr.  Saunders  was  the  principal  buyer  for  the  ABC 
Company,  the  famous  English  tea  importers.  He  advised 
them  on  all  their  tea  blends  and  supervised  all  their  buying. 
He  was  always   absolutely  accurate.      Our   company  decided 
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that  we  must  have  him.  We  offered  him  $1,000  more  than 
the  A  B  C  Company  were  paying  him,  then  $2,000  more,  and 
finally  $3,000  more  and  a  block  of  stock.  All  this  before  we 
could  get  him.  Mr.  Prospect,  we  want  the  best  executives 
that  are  available.  That  is  the  type  of  man  who  supervises 
our  blending  and  our  buying.  He  is  just  an  indication  of  our 
effort  to  maintain  a  genuine  quality  reputation. 

Sell  your  personnel — don't  simply  sell  tea.  The  modern 
salesman  needs  to  do  more  than  simply  to  stick  a  sample  of 
his  tea  under  the  buyer's  nose  with  the  request,  "Here,  smell 
this." 

Talking  Points  in  Details  of  Production  Organization. — 
Examine  the  production  department  in  the  same  way.  In  your 
organization  is  there  any  co-operation  between  the  factory 
manager  and  the  salesmen?  Some  factory  managers  make  a 
practice  of  asking  reports  from  salesmen  three  or  four  times  a 
year.  Each  salesman  is  asked  to  report  comments  and  objec- 
tions concerning  the  product  and  the  package,  in  regard  to 
size,  shape,  color,  and  similar  details.  Such  factory  managers 
realize  that  they  are  making  the  product  for  the  consumer. 
They  know  that  the  salesman  is  on  the  field,  that  he  is  close 
to  the  consumer,  and  that  he  hears  comments  which  come  to 
the  attention  of  no  other  member  of  the  organization.  Often 
the  factory  manager  can  make  slight  adjustments  in  the 
product  or  the  package  which  may  make  it  more  usable  and 
more  attractive,  with  a  consequent  increase  in  consumer 
satisfaction. 

Illustration  of  Co-operation  of  the  Factory  Manager. — 
Observe  how  the  following  excerpt  from  a  sales  talk  brings  out, 
as  a  talking  point,  co-operation  between  the  production  depart- 
ment and  the  sales  department. 

Mr.  Retailer,  I  want  to  tell  you  about  our  designing  staff 

and  the  way  we  get  out  new  styles.    Our  designers,  at  the  time 
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they  are  designing  our  advance  models,  instead  of  merely  dis- 
cussing styles  among  themselves,  go  out  and  get  our  custom- 
er's style  ideas.  In  this  way  we  get  splendid  suggestions  for 
models.  You  see,  Mr.  Retailer,  we  take  the  retailers  with  . 
whom  we  deal  directly  into  our  confidence,  exchange  ideas 
with  them,  and  tell  them  in  advance  what  we  are  planning. 
We  base  our  business  upon  meeting  the  needs  and  the  wants 
of  the  ultimate  consumer  as  closely  as  we  can. 

The  Credit  Department  and  the  Sales  Department. — 
What  is  the  status  of  the  co-operation  between  your  credit 
department  and  your  sales  department?  Here  is  one  place, 
certainly,  where  the  closest  co-operation  is  needed.  The  credit 
manager  is  between  two  fires  of  criticism.  If  he  is  too  easy 
in  the  matter  of  credits,  too  ready  to  allow  salesmen  to  take 
new  accounts,  he  is  blamed  by  his  general  manager.  If  he 
considers  the  house  first  always  and  is  slow  to  co-operate  with 
salesmen  in  granting  credits,  he  is  blamed  by  the  salesmen  for 
his  unwillingness  to  take  a  chance. 

Illustration  of  Credit  Co-operation. — One  incident  should 
serve  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  close  co-operation  between 
these  two  departments.  A  certain  salesman  for  a  New  York 
manufacturer  regularly  sold  a  concern  operating  in  one  of  the 
large  Cleveland  markets.  This  retail  establishment  did  a 
weekly  business  of  between  $7,000  and  $10,000.  On  one  of 
his  regular  visits  to  the  market  this  particular  salesman  noticed 
that  a  new  retailer  had  rented  space  and  begun  operations  a 
short  distance  from  the  older  establishment.  The  salesman 
talked  with  the  new  competitor  and  was  impressed  by  his 
enthusiasm  and  evident  ability.  After  a  year's  time  the  sales- 
man decided  that  the  new  man  was  a  good  man — he  was  mak- 
ing good  in  spite  of  keen  competition.  So  the  salesman  took 
an  order  for  about  $600  from  the  new  dealer  and  sent  it  in 
to  the  house.     He  accompanied  the  order  with  certain  details 
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concerning  the  dealer,  which  in  his  opinion  justified  regular 
terms  of  30  days.  The  credit  manager  marked  the  order 
"terms  cash,"  and  so  notified  the  salesman,  who  returned  to 
New  York  a  day  earlier  than  his  schedule  and  took  the  matter 
up  with  the  credit  manager.  They  canvassed  the  matter 
thoroughly.  The  salesman  pointed  out  that,  while  Dun  and 
Bradstreet  rated  the  dealer  low,  yet  his  methods  of  doing  busi- 
ness were  sound.  Moreover,  the  salesman  went  into  details. 
The  credit  manager  had  confidence  in  this  salesman  and  finally 
agreed  to  ship  the  goods  on  regular  terms,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  salesman  would  give  special  attention  to  the 
account.  This  afterward  became  one  of  their  best  accounts  in 
Cleveland. 

Examination  of  the  Co-operation  of  the  Accounting  De- 
partment.— Examine,  next,  the  accounting  department  and  its 
relationship  and  co-operation  with  the  sales  department.  In 
a  modern  organization  the  accounting  department  often  com- 
piles monthly  records  of  the  sales  of  each  salesman,  totaled 
and  detailed  for  each  item  sold.  Comparative  statements  of 
sales  in  the  same  month  of  the  preceding  year  are  often  furn- 
ished each  salesman.  If  your  house  follows  such  a  practice, 
you  can  often  re-enforce  your  sales  talk  on  a  certain  item  by 
showing  the  customer  the  big  jump  in  sales  over  the  preceding 
year's  sales,  by  showing  him  a  jump  in  sales  in  his  own  terri- 
tory, and  by  bringing  to  his  attention  other  items  of  similar 
interest.  Overlook  nothing  that  may  add  to  your  selling 
arguments. 

The  Personnel  of  the  Sales  Department. — Finally,  famil- 
iarize yourself  with  the  operation  of  the  home  sales  office. 
Note  carefully  to  what  extent  the  sales  manager  co-operates 
with  the  field  force.  Ascertain  the  detailed  facts  which  relate 
to  the  personnel   of  the  sales  office — the  sales  manager,  and 
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the  assistant  sales  managers.  Proceed  in  the  same  way  with 
an  examination  of  the  advertising  department.  Discover  every 
possible  bit  of  detailed  information  that  you  can.1 

In  connection  with  your  analysis  of  the  extent  of  the  co- 
operation between  the  various  departments  and  the  selling 
organization,  be  certain  to  get  specific  information  on  two  other 
points:  (1)  the  business  policy  of  your  house  and  (2)  the  his- 
tory of  your  organization. 

The  Business  Policy  of  the  Company. — Most  well-estab- 
lished business  concerns  have  a  clearly  defined  business  policy, 
such  as  "a  good  shoe  at  a  low  price,"  "craftmanship  par  excel- 
lence," "six  per  cent  lower  than  any  other  store  in  the  city, 
quality  considered."  Broadly  speaking,  the  sales  policy  of  any 
company  may  be  said  to  be  either  the  distribution  of  quality 
merchandise  or  the  distribution  -  of,,  cheaper  merchandise  at 
low  prices.2         s  ,•',/.  £      .V; 

Notice  the.  maimer  in  which  the  following*  salesman  con- 
cisely states-  hs$  company's  business  policy  as  aJ  sales  argument : 

Mr.  Dealer,  our  compares  /business. -'policy  has' 'two" ex- 
clusive features  which  distinguish  it  from  the  business -policy 
of  every  other  organization  manufacturing  and  selling  oil. 
In  the  first  place,  we  aim  to  be  an  out-and-out  lubricating  oil 
company.  We  refine  our  crude  oil  for  the  sake  of  the  lubri- 
cating oil  which  it  manufactures,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
gasoline.  Other  large  oil  companies  "crack"  the  molecules 
of  crude  oil  until  the  last  drop  of  gasoline  is  given  off,  and 
manufacture  lubricating  oil  from  what  is  left. 

In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Dealer,  our  company  sells  the  idea 
of  correct  lubrication.  Other  companies  classify  oil;  our 
company  classifies  machinery.  We  have  put  the  results  of  our 
investigations  into  concrete  form — "our  chart  of  recommenda- 
tions." Our  slogan,  "A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor," 
expresses  our  selling  policy.     We  have  studied  each  make  of 


1  A    discussion   of    what    a    salesman    should    know    about    advertising    will    be    found 
in  a  later  chapter. 

2  Cf.   Constructive  Salesmanship,   Stevenson,  J.  A.,  p.   36,  Harpers,    1923. 
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engine  under  every  type  of  working  condition,  in  all  weathers, 
to  devise  and  discover  the  kind  of  oil  which  will  in  each  case 
give  "correct  lubrication." 

Familiarize  yourself  with  your  company's  business  policy, 
particularly  in  respect  to  those  points  that  make  its  policy  indi- 
vidual and  different. 

The  History  of  the  Company. — In  the  same  manner  ac- 
quaint yourself  with  the  history  of  your  organization.  You 
may  not  need  to  use  this  information  in  many  sales  interviews, 
but  occasionally  some  slight  detail  of  the  company's  history 
may  mean  dollars  to  you.  Frequently,  you  will  meet  prospects 
and  customers  who  are  familiar  with  the  past  history  of  your 
organization.  It  may  be  necessary  for  you  to  explain  away 
happenings  of  the  past  or  to  capitalize  minor  incidents  of 
progress.  .,.*..■«    -    t  e  0  e-  ■ 

Even  minor,  incidents  in*  the  life,  of  ja? company  will  often 
make  splendid  selling  arguments  if  you  take  the  trouble  to 
search,  them .'out. 

The  Pavey  Tree  Expert  Company  received  an  order  to 
take  down  the  tree  (dead.)  under* wwhteh  the  poem  "Wocdman, 
Spare"  That  Tree,"  was  written.  For  weeks  afterwards  the 
newspapers  throughout  the  country  were  publishing  articles 
detailing  the  incident,  in  which  the  name  of  the  company  was 
used. 

Keep  a  scrapbook  of  this  sort  of  selling  articles.  You  may 
not  plan  to  use  them  in  your  regular  selling  talks,  but  they  will 
often  prove  invaluable  in  an  emergency.3 

Normally,  a  prospect  or  customer  is  interested  in  the 
growth  and  progress  of  the  house  that  has  been  selling  to  him. 
Keep  on  tap  the  records  of  the  progress  of  your  house  from  a 
shack  on  the  bank  of  a  river  to  a  15-acre  establishment.  If 
your  house  began  operation  with  an  output  of  500,000  cans 
of  soups  per  year  and  now  makes  several  times  that  amount 

3  Constructive  Salesmanship,  Stevenson,  J.  A.,  p.  35,  Harpers,   1923. 
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daily,  stow  away  that  information  in  your  reserve  material  so 
that  you  can  call  upon  it  when  it  may  be  necessary. 

The  Salesman's  Co-operation  with  Other  Departments. — 

As  the  concluding  step  in  this  analysis,  the  salesman  should 
attempt  to  discover  ways  and  means  of  personal  co-operation 
with  the  activities  of  the  various  departments.  This  is  a 
matter  which  demands  constant  alertness  and  continual  will- 
ingness on  the  part  of  the  individual  salesman.  Concrete  evi- 
dence of  willing  co-operation  by  the  individual  salesman  with 
the  work  of  other  departments  builds  up  the  good-will  of  the 
house  toward  the  salesman  and  does  much  to  secure  rapid 
advancement. 

General  Caution. — Finally,  observe  this  one  caution. 
These  matters  of  house  organization  seldom  furnish  your 
principal  talking  points.  Generally,  they  make  up  secondary 
talking  points.  Do  not  slight  your  product  or  service  to  talk 
about  your  house.  Use  the  latter  information  as  reserve 
material.    Let  the  moral  of  the  following  experience  guide  you. 

A  certain  salesman  couldn't  understand  why  he  was  not 
getting  more  orders.  He  was  representing  a  dependable 
product  suitable  for  almost  universal  use. 

In  presenting  his  product  to  dealers  he  was  following  a 
program  that  included  presentation  of  elaborate  interior  views 
of  the  plant,  details  of  how  the  big  advertising  campaign  came 
to  be  inaugurated,  copies  of  letters  from  the  president  and  the 
sales  manager — all  breathing  optimism  and  vim.  He  showed 
dealers  the  evidence  that  even  the  factory  employees  were 
working  tooth  and  nail  to  make  a  good  product.  His  complete 
story  occupied  more  than  half  an  hour  of  intensive  vocal  and 
visual  effort. 

Yet  the  dealers  didn't  seem  to  warm  up  and  order  as  they 
should.  Finally,  bit  by  bit,  he  discovered  that  he  was  empha- 
sizing too  much  the  background  in  the  picture  he  wanted 
dealers  to  see.     The  background  was  all  right.     But  it  had 
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become  so  interesting  to  him  that  he  was  forgetting  to  paint 
the  picture.  As  one  merchant  put  it,  there  was  too  much 
"scenery"  in  the  talk  and  not  enough  information  about  what 
the  product  might  be  expected  to  do  for  the  dealer  and  for 
the  consumer. 

The  salesman's  orders  increased  largely  when  he  devoted 
more  of  his  time  to  telling  the  margin  of  profit,  the  guarantee, 
the  adjustment  policy,  details  of  sizes,  etc.,  coupled  with  the 
market  provided  by  the  company's  advertising  in  farm  papers 
and  its  opportunities  of  development  in  various  ways. 

Family  history  of  a  manufacturing  concern  is  like  a  pedi- 
gree of  a  race  horse.  In  most  cases  it  explains  why  they  win. 
But  people  who  pay  to  see  a  horse  race  don't  want  their  view 
of  the  race  shut  off  by  a  signboard  telling  the  pedigree  of 
the  horses.  Merchants  are  more  interested  in  proof  that  a 
product  will  sell  and  keep  on  selling  at  a  profit  than  they  are 
in  definite  evidence  that  for  seventeen  generations  the  presi- 
dents of  the  business  have  worn  side  whiskers,  or  in  the 
established  fact  that  the  office  help  is  protected  from  flies  in 
summer  time  by   specially  prepared  pink  mosquito   netting.4 

Problems 

1.  You  are  a  salesman  for  a  manufacturer  of  washing  machines 
and  ironing  machines.  You  are  selling  to  jobbers.  Your  house  has  a  large 
advertising  department  and  advertises  nationally.  Your  sales  manager  ranks 
equally  with  the  advertising  manager.  Neither  has  any  control  over  the 
other.  Both  departments  are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  your  first  vice- 
president,  who  is  in  charge  of  sales.  Competing  manufacturers  have  in 
no  case  placed  an  executive  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales.  In  all  but 
one  the  advertising  manager  and  the  sales  manager  are  on  equal  planes  of 
responsibility  in  the  organization.  Construct  a  paragraph  of  selling  argu- 
ment around  your  company's  plan  of   organization. 

2.  You  are  selling  a  new  automobile.  You  are  a  floor  salesman  in  an 
exclusive  agency  retail  establishment.  The  new  car  features  a  high-speed 
motor  allowing  quick  "pick-up"  and  minimum  vibration.  Every  detail  in 
the  company's  plan  is  the  result  of  scientific  engineering  experimentation. 
This  scientific  engineering  construction  is  also  carried  out  in  building  the 
bodies.  This  operation  extends  even  to  the  polishing  of  the  metal  on 
emery  wheels  before  it  receives   18  coats  of  paint,  giving  the  body  a  finish 

''  "Too  Much  Background,"  Merchandising  Advertising,  Jan.   1922,  p.  7.     Successful 

Farming. 
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equal  to  the  best  and  the  highest  priced  cars.  In  the  assembling  room  the 
motor  arrives  at  the  testing  block  after  being  assembled  with  all  known 
care.  An  ordinary  block  test  consists  of  eight  hours'  running  time,  but 
here  is  where  some  of  the  time  in  lapping  cylinders  is  made  up,  as  two 
hours  have  been  found  sufficient  for  the  block  test.  Average  motor  com- 
panies find  this  "running-in"  test  adequate,  but  your  company  sends  its  motor 
to  another  room,  where  it  is  connected  to  an  electric  testing  device,  where 
all  curves  are  checked  up  as  to  horsepower,  speed,  noise,  etc.  The  guiding 
genius  of  the  company  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors.  He  is  an 
accomplished  engineer  with  past  experience  with  the  Buick  Company  and 
the  Willys-Overland  Company.  Write  a  short  "background"  selling  talk. 
Emphasize  the  close  supervision  and  attention  to  production  on  the  part 
of  the  company's  principal  executive  and  administrative  officer,  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of   directors. 

3.  You  are  selling  an  office  appliance  similar  to  the  mimeograph — a 
duplicating  devise.  You  sell  the  machines  direct  to  the  user.  Your  house's 
principal  officers  are  as  follows : 

President :  A.  R.  Jenks,  formerly  office  manager  of  the  Carlton  Printing 
Company,  vice-president  of   the  National  Typothetae  organization. 

General  Manager :  G.  A.  Henderson,  formerly  production  superintendent 
of  the  L.  C.  Smith  Typewriter  Company.  During  the  war,  production 
adviser  for  the  United  States  Government  Printing  Office.  Eight  years 
with  the  present  concern.     A  trained  mechanical  engineer. 

Sales  Manager  :  V.  S.  Simmons,  formerly  assistant  sales  manager  for 
the  Mimeograph  and  Multigraph  products.  During  the  war,  assistant  chair- 
man of  the  Liberty  Loan  Minute-Men  Speakers. 

Advertising  Manager:  L.  F.  Donald,  formerly  advertising  executive 
with  the   California  Fruit  Growers'   Co-operative  Exchange. 

Write  out  a  selling  talk  emphasizing  the  personnel  of  your  organization. 

4.  Procure  the  advertising  booklets  of  three  different  manufacturers. 
Notice  what  is  said  with  regard  to  the  history  of  each  organization.  After 
a  thorough  examination  of  these  booklets,  draw  up  an  outline  of  the  various 
points  which  you  think  should  be  covered  by  a  salesman  in  a  talk  on  the 
history   of    his    company. 

5.  Examine  the  advertising  of  four  fountain  pen  companies.  Decide 
upon  a  sentence  which  best  expresses  the  business  policy  of  each.  Determine 
which  of  the  business  policies  would  be  most  easily  used  as  a  talking  point 
by  a  salesman. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  SALESMAN  AND  HIS  OFFERING 

Analysis  of  the  Salesman's  Offering. — Every  salesman 
should  make  a  thoroughgoing,  painstaking  analysis  of  his  offer- 
ing. This  is  a  selling  truism.  Specific  and  detailed  knowledge 
of  the  proposition — the  offering — is  the  basic  rock  upon  which 
the  effective  selling  talk  is  built.  Careful  buying  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  habit  with  the  ultimate  consumer,  and  it  is  already 
almost  a  science  with  the  professional  buyer.  Though  a  pleas- 
ing personality  will  always  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  a  successful  salesman,  it  will  usually  be  subordinate  in 
effectiveness  to  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  offering,  particu- 
larly in  selling  to  the  professional  buyer  or  the  skilful  shopper. 

No  amount  of  glibness,  acquired  or  natural,  will  make  up 
for  lack  of  intimate  knowledge  of  the  commodity.  Between 
the  man  who  takes  orders  and  the  one  who  wrests  orders  from 
keen  competition  there  is  a  vast  difference.  The  degree  of 
that  difference  will,  in  most  instances,  explain  the  difference 
in  the  pay  envelope ;  and  the  pay  envelope  is  the  denominator 
of  success  in  salesmanship  in  most  cases. 

Knowledge  of  the  offering — detailed,  specific  knowledge — 
will  enable  the  salesman  to  make  an  impressive  demonstration, 
to  answer  intelligently  any  questions  that  may  be  asked  of  him, 
to  justify  price,  to  meet  competition  effectively,  to  counter- 
balance logical  objections,  and  to  remove  fallacious  objections. 

Importance  of  Knowledge  of  the  Offering. — This  funda- 
mental truth  can  hardly  be  overemphasized.  The  prevalence 
of  inspirational  literature,  of  "pep"  and  "high-powered"  meth- 
ods in  modern  salesmanship,  tends  to  minimize  the  importance 
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of  knowledge  of  the  offering.  The  war-time  seller's  market 
contributed  to  the  same  tendency.  Knowledge  of  the  product 
was  scarcely  necessary ;  salesmen  needed  to  be  order-takers  only. 
But  conditions  in  times  of  keen  competition  in  the  more  com- 
mon buyer's  market  are  the  best  indications  of  what  is  funda- 
mental and  necessary  to  effective  salesmanship.  Under  such 
conditions,  knowledge  of  the  product  or  offering  is  the  supreme 
essential.  The  following  statement  by  the  sales  manager  of 
a  large  electrical  distributing  company  accurately  summarizes 
the  case  for  knowledge  of  the  offering. 

To  my  mind  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  Biggest  Factor 
in  Selling. 

Personality,  pep,  enthusiasm,  will-power,  constancy  to 
purpose — these  and  many  others  are  all  factors,  but  I  have 
seen  salesmen  who  lacked  many  of  these  and  yet  succeeded 
because  they  did  possess  the  big  factor  to  a  great  degree  .   .   . 

The  biggest  factor  in  selling  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  service  we  are  selling  .    *  . 

And  so,  while  these  are  many  contributing  factors  to 
success  in  selling,  when  you  ask  me  which  one  is  the  greatest 
factor  I  can  but  give  you  the  one  on  which  our  entire  training 
of  salesmen  is  based  and  which  we  consider  most  important  to 
the  salesman's  success,  namely,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
service  he  is  selling.1 

Specific  Knowledge  Necessary. — Now  this  knowledge  of 
the  offering  must  be  actual,  specific  information  based  on  fact. 
General  information  furnishes  but  blanket  claims,  which  are 
at  best  impressive  but  meaningless.  Such  information  lends 
itself  to  extravagant  and  superlative  statement,  which  taxes  the 
confidence  of  the  prospect  and  which  usually  fails  to  persuade 
him  to  buy.  A  writer  in  the  Macey  Monthly  offers  sound  ad- 
vice in  this  connection.    He  says  : 

Knowledge    is    not    mere    vocabulary.      A    salesman    may 


1  "What  I  Consider  the  Biggest  Factor  in  Selling,"   Strittmatter,  R.  J.,  Salesology, 
Mar.   1923,  pp.   19,  20. 
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know  that  there  are  linen,  cotton,  and  woolen  goods,  but 
unless  he  can  tell  them,  one  from  the  other,  he  does  not 
possess  knowledge.  He  may  be  familiar  with  all  the  different 
varieties  of  linen,  cotton,  and  wool,  so  far  as  names  go,  but 
he  has  no  selling  knowledge  if  his  information  stops  here. 

One  of  the  commonest  faults  of  salesmen  is  lack  of  this 
knowledge  of  goods.  A  salesman  may  think  he  possesses  it, 
but  let  him  analyze  his  fancied  knowledge  and  he  may  dis- 
cover wherein  it  is  lacking.  He  may  be  able  to  identify  a 
piece  of  linen,  and  tell  the  name  under  which  that  particular 
piece  is  known  in  the  mercantile  world,  but  if  you  ask  him 
wherein  it  excels  some  other  piece,  he  may  reply  that  its 
superiority  lies  in  its  strength,  or  its  texture,  or  its  gloss, 
or  lack  of  gloss,  or  something  of  that  sort.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  qualities  he  names  are  effects,  not  causes.  To  get 
down  to  the  foundation  of  knowledge,  he  must  know  what 
gives  the  strength,  the  texture,  the  gloss,  or  the  lack  of  gloss. 
He  must  know  the  raw  material,  the  process  of  manufacture, 
and  all  the  elements  that  go  into  the  goods. 

To  get  such  specific  and  detailed  knowledge,  it  is  usually 
necessary  for  the  salesman  to  do  some  analysis  for  himself. 
He  should  not  depend  entirely  upon  the  printed  information 
furnished  by  the  company.  He  should  exhaust  every  means  at 
his  command  in  a  continual  analysis  and  study  of  his  offering. 

Lack  of  Accurate  Information  Loses  Sales. — Instances  of 
failure  because  of  lack  of  accurate  information  could  be  offered 
by  the  hundreds.  One  will  probably  be  sufficient  here.  It  is 
a  typical  illustration  of  the  salesman  who  contents  himself 
with  a  hasty  reading  of  the  company's  description  of  the  prod- 
uct and  with  a  hazy  notion  of  the  talking  points.  The  sales- 
man is  attempting  to  sell  a  check  protector  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  Smith  Hay  and  Grain  Company. 

"One  of  the  distinct  advantages  of  this  protector,"  he 
asserted,  "is  that  it  will  wear  longer  than  others.  That's 
because  the  crimpers,  both  of  them,  are  made  of  hardened 
steel." 
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The  treasurer  stopped  him  there.  "Hold  on  a  minute,"  he 
interrupted,  "You  don't  mean  that,  do  you?" 

"I  sure  do,"  answered  the  salesman,  positively. 

"Well,  then,  I  guess  I  don't  want  your  check  protector," 
said  the  "psychological  moment"  prospect.  "I  happen  to 
know  a  little  bit  about  metals  and  I  know  that  check  protectors 
are  made  with  one  crimper  of  hardened  steel  and  the  other  of 
softer  metal.  If  both  were  hard  metal,  both  would  wear  out 
more  quickly  and  at  the  same  time.  With  one  soft  and  one 
hard,  only  one  will  wear  out  at  a  time.  The  protector  will  last 
longer. 

"I'd  almost  be  willing  to  bet  that  even  this  one  of  yours 
has  one  crimper  of  hardened  steel  and  one  of  a  soft  metal" — 
but  the  salesman,  discouraged,  already  was  on  his  way  to  the 
door.2 

If  there  is  no  opportunity  for  a  detailed  analysis  of  raw 
materials  by  observation  in  the  factory,  the  very  least  that  the 
salesman  can  do  for  his  own  protection  is  to  know  and  remem- 
ber every  fact  given  him  by  .the  company  in  its  literature.  No 
matter  what  the  offering  may  be,  there  is  much  to  be  learned 
about  every  single  item  in  the  sample  case  or  catalog. 

Classification  of  the  Offering — Perhaps  the  first  step  in 
the  analysis  of  the  salesman's  offering  is  an  accurate  classifica- 
tion of  his  product  or  service.  He  needs  to  be  certain  that  he 
knows  exactly  what  each  item  he  carries  is,  so  far  as  its  classi- 
fication is  concerned.  This  classification  can  best  be  under- 
taken by  making  the  division  according  to  the  market  for 
which  the  offering  is  intended,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
final  sale. 

The  following  series  of  questions  should  be  useful  in  mak- 
ing this  classification : 3 

2  "The  Easiest  Chance — to  Muff,"  Chipman,  Sands,  How  to  Sell  and  What,  Feb. 
1922,  p.  89. 

3  Cf.  Market  Analysis,  White,  P.,  p.  115,  and  Elements  of  Marketing,  Cherington, 
P.  T.,  pp.  26-27. 
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What  is  the  product? 

1.  Is  it  merchandise  for  manufacture? 

2.  Is  it  merchandise  for  equipment? 

3.  Is  it  merchandise  for  individual  or  household  consumption  ? 

(a)  Utility  goods? 

(b)  Style  goods? 

(c)  Combination? 

4.  Is  it  an  intangible  product — a  service? 

Classification  Determines  Principal  Selling  Problems. — 
This  initial  general  classification  should  enable  the  salesman 
to  discover  what  the  primary  problems  are  in  disposing  of  his 
particular  offering.  If  he  is  selling  merchandise  for  manu- 
facture— raw  materials — he  will  know  that,  in  the  main,  his 
problem  is  meeting  price  competition  and  in  establishing  quality 
satisfactory  for  the  buyer's  needs.  If  he  is  selling  merchan- 
dise for  equipment— parts  or  complete  units  of  productive 
machinery— his  principal  problem  will  be  to  justify  price  on 
the  basis  of  life  of  the  product  and  to  demonstrate  that  his 
offering  will  do  the  work  required  at  a  reasonable  cost  of  oper- 
ation. If  he  is  selling  utility  goods  for  individual  or  household 
consumption,  his  principal  problem  will  be  meeting  price  com- 
petition and  demonstrating  the  inherent  quality  of  his  offering. 
If  he  is  selling  style  goods,  his  principal  problem  will  be  direct- 
ing the  style  talking  points  along  the  lines  of  the  innate  and 
acquired  buying  tendencies— arousing  in  the  main  an  emo- 
tional want  on  the  part  of  the  prospect.  If  he  is  selling  an 
intangible  product,  a  pure  service,  his  principal  problem  will 
be  to  establish  the  recognition  of  a  need  and  to  demonstrate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  service  where  it  has  been  actually  used. 

Analysis   of   Physical   Characteristics. — Next,   the   sales- 
man should  begin  a  detailed  analysis  of  his  offering.     If  he  is 
selling  a  tangible  product,  he  should  carefully  discover  all  its 
.    physical  properties.    The  following  outline  may  be  followed : 
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What  are  the  physical  properties  of  the  product? 
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1.  Size. 

6.  Strength. 

2.  Shape. 

7.  Hardness. 

3.  Color. 

8.  Texture. 

4.  Appearance. 

9.  Elasticity. 

5.  Weight. 

10.  Exclusive  features 

Raw  Materials  and  Processes  of  Manufacture. — To  dis- 
cover these  points,  the  salesman  needs  to  make  a  study  of  pro- 
duction, of  the  raw  materials  which  go  into  his  company's 
finished  products,  and  of  the  manufacturing  processes  which 
turn  out  the  finished  product.  When  possible,  the  salesman 
should  actually  go  into  the  factory  to  make  this  study.  He 
should  talk  with  operators  and  foremen,  attentively  watch  the 
successive  operations,  and  even  perform  some  of  them  himself 
under  direction.  His  knowledge  of  production  must  be  as 
complete  as  he  can  make  it.  If  he  is  selling  canned  goods,  he 
should  know  all  about  the  canning  process,  the  quality  that 
enters  into  the  product,  and  the  methods  of  sterilization  and 
sanitation  employed.  He  should  know  where  the  products 
canned  were  grown,  and  how  they  were  graded  and  purchased. 
Price  and  profit  are  not  the  sole  considerations  with  the  retail 
grocer.  He  must  satisfy  his  customers  to  hold  them.  To  do 
that  he  knows  that  in  selling  he  must  offer  the  best  consistent 
with  price.  If  the  salesman  is  selling  overalls  to  a  clothing 
store  buyer,  he  will  need  to  know  the  texture  of  his  garments, 
so  that  he  can  demonstrate  their  washing  and  wearing  qualities. 
The  buyer  will  be  interested  in  these  qualities  probably  as  much 
as  in  price.4 

Suggestive  Questions  for  Analysis  of  Production. — The 

following  article  containing  a  series  of  questions  will  be  sug- 
gestive in  making  this  analysis  of  production : 


4  "Knowledge  of   Production  a   Great  Asset   to   Salesmen,"   Salesology,   Mar.    1923, 
p.  20. 
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From  where  do  the  raw  materials  come?  Are  they 
common  to  many  classes  of  goods,  or  are  they  used  only  in 
your  own  and  similar  products  ?  Are  the  raw  materials  that 
enter  into  your  products  grown  on  the  land  or  brought  up 
from  the  sea;  or  do  they  come  from  the  animals  or  minerals 
of  the  earth? 

Where  are  they  grown,  if  grown?  If  the  materials  are 
taken  from  animals,  what  kind  of  animals?  For  instance, 
what  is  the  value  of  fur  from  the  seal  over  that  from  a  fox 
or  other  animal?  When  minerals  are  used,  from  what  mines 
do  they  come,  and  what  are  the  peculiar  conditions  that  make 
the  kind  of  material  used  of  value  to  the  customer?  .    .    . 

Do  you  know  how  the  materials  are  secured?  Do  you 
know  how  they  are  prepared?  Do  your  goods  have  any  dis- 
tinct advantage  in  the  quality  of  raw  materials  used  over 
other  similar  goods? 

When  you  know  these  things,  as  well  as  when  you  can 
tell  the  chemical  or  physical  or  other  combinations  of  your 
materials,  you  are  in  a  position  to  draw  facts  and  illustrations 
from  your  goods  that  will  enable  you  to  face  an  intelligent 
buyer  with  confidence  and  sell  him  in  spite  of  competi- 
tion  .    .    . 

If  you  are  selling  a  dye,  do  you  know  enough  about 
chemistry  to  enable  you  to  explain  the  value  of  your  product 
in  simple  terms,  so  that  the  average  buyer  will  understand? 

If  you  are  selling  a  line  of  cloth  goods,  can  you  tell  the 
customer  whether  your  goods  are  made  from  vegetable  flax 
or  cotton,  whether  the  wool  of  the  sheep  or  of  the  goat  is 
used,  or  whether  they  are  spun  by  the  silk  worm?   .    .    . 

When  raw  materials  are  improved,  or  combined  with  other 
raw  materials,  in  the  manufacture  of  an  article  fit  for  use, 
a  finished  product  is  the  result.  The  following  items  enter 
into  a  consideration  of  the  finished  product : 

Time  required  to  manufacture  the  goods  out  of  raw  ma- 
terials; capital  required,  and  how  much  of  such  capital  is 
spent  to  improve  the  raw  material  and  to  finish  such  goods; 
how  much  brain-power  and  man-power  and  machine-power 
are  utilized;  who  are  the  executives  and  workmen  that 
produce  the  finished  article  or  articles  of  merchandise;  what 
amount  of  raw  materials  is  required,  and  of  what  do  such 
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raw  materials  consist;  what  machines,  plant  supplies,  and 
equipment  are  necessary;  whether  a  small  or  large  amount  of 
space  is  required  to  manufacture  the  goods ;  whether  they  are 
the  result  of  common  or  technical  or  skilled  knowledge.5 

Every  minute  point  that  helps  to  explain  the  physical  prop- 
erties or  the  particular  characteristics  of  the  finished  product 
should  be  uncovered.  Without  this  detailed  knowledge  of 
production  the  salesman  has  to  rely  on  ''suggestion,  persuasion, 
and  glossed-over  generalities"  in  his  presentation  and  on 
''knocking"  competition  in  answering  a  prospect's  objections. 

Analysis  of  the  Company's  Product  Policies. — Next,  the 
salesman  should  analyze  his  company's  product  policies.  It  is 
necessary  to  know  more  than  merely  the  physical  make-up  of 
the  product  to  sell  intelligently.  Most  companies  sell  more 
than  one  or  two  products,  and  the  salesman  needs  to  know  how 
the  company's  policy  affects  the  production  and  the  sale  of  the 
different  items.  In  case  the  salesman  is  in  the  employ  of  a 
company  marketing  a  large  family  of  products  or  in  the  employ 
of  a  jobber  distributing  thousands  of  items,  it  will  be  mani- 
festly impossible  to  make  a  complete  and  thorough  analysis  of 
each  item.  In  such  a  situation  a  thorough  analysis  of  the 
product  policies  of  the  house  can  be  made  and  should  be  made. 

The  following  questions  will  give  an  indication  of  what 
the  analysis  of  the  company's  product  policies  should  include  :6 

1.  How  many  lines  and  sizes  does  the  company  manufacture 

or  distribute? 

2.  How  many  grades,  styles,  or  types? 

3.  Are    the    products    manufactured    related    or    unrelated 

products  ? 

4.  What  are  the  most  popular  products?     Why? 


5  "The  Art  and  Science  of  Selling,"  Wood,  N.  C,  Salesology,  Apr.    1923,  pp.  46-47- 

6  Cf .  Market  Analysis,   White,    P.,   p.    116. 
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5.  How  much  inventory  is  usually  carried? 

6.  What  is  done  with  by-products? 

Specific  Knowledge  of  Product  Policies  a  Necessity. — 
The  salesman  should  keep  himself  informed  on  the  vari- 
ous lines,  sizes,  grades,  styles,  and  types  of  product  which 
it  is  his  business  to  sell.  He  should  try  to  avoid  becom- 
ing a  "catalog-thumber,"  wasting  time  and  destroying  the 
confidence  of  the  prospect  by  hunting  wildly  through  the  price 
list  or  catalog  to  find  some  item  which  the  prospect  has  men- 
tioned or  about  which  he  has  inquired.  The  salesman  should 
know  why  different  or  similar  lines  are  manufactured  and  be 
able  to  make  a  talking  point  out  of  this  feature  of  the  com- 
pany's product  policy,  or  be  able  to  defend  and  justify  it  as 
occasion  may  demand.  He  should  know,  too,  just  what  items 
are  the  most  popular  and  why  they  are  popular.  He  can  use 
such  knowledge  not  only  to  sell  large  orders  of  the  popular 
item  but  to  point  out  similarities  of  appeal  in  other  items  which 
have  not  yet  proved  so  popular.  He  should  know  something 
about  his  company's  inventory  policies,  so  that  he  can  talk 
intelligently  on  such  matters  as  delivery  and  the  possibility  of 
changing  prices.  He  should  know  exactly  what  is  done  with 
by-products,  so  that  he  can  show  the  efficiency  of  his  com- 
pany's product  or  justify  its  prices  on  the  ground  of  necessary 
wastage  in  manufacture. 

Analysis  of  the  Nature  of  the  Offering. — Next,  the  sales- 
man should  make  an  analysis  of  his  offering  from  the  point 
of  view  of  use.  He  should  inquire  into  the  exact  nature  of 
his  offering,  into  the  reason  for  its  existence.  In  this  analysis 
he  should  consider  the  following  questions  : 7 

1 .  Is  the  offering  a  necessity  because  it  is : 
(a)   A  new  product? 


7  Cf.   Market  Analysis,  White,  P.,  pp.   115-116. 
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(b)  An  improvement  over  products  already  in  use? 

(c)  Cheaper: 

(1)  Because  of  improved  manufacture? 

(2)  Because   of   proximity  to   sources   of   raw   ma- 

terials ? 

(d)  A  substitute  because  of  shortage  of  other  products? 

2.  Is  the  offering  a  luxury  because  of : 

(a)  Style? 

(b)  Price? 

(c)  Rarity? 

(d)  Novelty? 

3.  What  are  the  uses  of  the  product: 

(a)  Primary  uses? 

(b)  Secondary  uses? 

(c)  Pleasure  values? 

Importance  of  a  Study  of  Uses. — Every  salesman  must 
understand  the  fundamental  nature  of  his  product  and  the 
reason  for  its  economic  existence.  He  needs  to  know  more 
than  the  technical  details  of  its  manufacture  and  more  than  the 
whys  of  his  company's  product  policies.  He  needs  to  discover 
its  distinct  selling  appeals,  why  it  should  be  purchased,  what 
it  will  do  in  the  way  of  service,  and  what  is  the  special  char- 
acter of  its  attraction  in  addition  to  mere  service.  The  sales- 
man needs  to  put  himself  in  the  customer's  place  and  visualize 
himself  using  and  enjoying  the  product.  If  he  is  to  arouse 
and  develop  interest  effectively,  he  needs  to  give  particular 
attention  to  this  phase  of  the  analysis.  Here  he  will  discover 
the  points  of  contact  which  make  for  a  recognition  of  a  rela- 
tionship between  the  prospect's  needs  and  the  salesman's 
offering. 

What  the  customer  is  going  to  do  with  your  goods  is 
important  to  you,  for  upon  the  use  he  will  make  of  them 
depends  the  selling  points  you  will  have  to  know  to  sell  him. 
You  should  have  these  points  at  your  tongue's  end. 
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Your  prospect  is  going  to  use  your  goods  in  some  way, 
else  you  will  not  be  able  to  sell  him.  But  how  will  he  use 
them?  Is  he  going  to  resell  the  goods  you  sell  him  at  a 
profit?  Will  he  eat  your  goods?  Will  the  article  you  sell 
him  be  pleasant  to  his  sight ?  Is  it  an  advantage  in  his  daily 
work?  Will  it  add  to  his  overtime  pleasure?  Can  he  use  it 
to  advance  himself  in  position  or  increase  his  income? 

Such  questions  will  occur  to  you  as  soon  as  you  begin  to 
tie  up  your  goods  to  the  needs  or  wants  of  your  customer. 
Upon  your  correct  analysis  of  his  use  of  your  goods  will 
depend  to  a  big  extent  the  amount  of  business  you  will  do 
with  a  particular  customer,  or  with  a  number  of  customers.8 

Analysis  of  the  Container  or  Package. — Finally,  the  sales- 
man should  make  an  analysis  of  packing  and  packaging  as  it 
affects  his  product  or  line  of  products.  The  following  ques- 
tions should  be  useful  in  this  step  of  the  analysis  :9 

i .  In  what  quantities  is  the  product  packed  ? 
(a)   What  determines  the  size  of  the  units: 
(i)   Price? 

(2)  Perishability? 

(3)  Custom? 

(4)  Convenience? 

2.  Are  the  contents  standardized? 

3.  Is  the  carton  or  package  used? 

(a)  Is  it  returnable? 

(b)  Is  it  destroyed  immediately? 

(c)  Is  it  used  as  a  container  for  the  product  in  use? 

(d)  Is  it  kept  indefinitely  and  used  over  and  over  again? 

4.  What  is  the  appeal  of  the  package? 

(a)  Display  value? 

(b)  Utility  value? 

No  small  part  of  the  salesman's  work  is  the  building  of 
good-will    for   his   line   of   products.      Information   about   the 

8  The  Art   and   Science  of   Selling,    National    Salesmen's   Training   Association,   Vol. 
'  9  Cf .  Market  Analysis,   White,    P.,   p.    117- 
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package  passed  on  to  the  dealer  and  to  the  ultimate  consumer 
is  of  tremendous  importance  in  building  good-will.  Specific 
explanations  of  why  certain  quantities  are  packed  to  assure 
freshness,  how  covers  or  lids  are  designed  for  use  as  cake  cut- 
ters, why  certain  colors  have  been  used  to  get  a  high  degree 
of  attention  value,  may  not  in  themselves  sell  goods,  but  cer- 
tainly build  up  good-will  toward  them.  This  good-will  usually 
results  in  increased  use  or  in  satisfied  use  no  matter  what  the 
actual  selling  points  may  be.  The  salesman  will  be  able  to  use 
it  at  some  time  or  other  to  show  the  value  of  his  offerinp- 

o" 

Norval  Hawkins'  Suggested  Analysis  of  the  Offering 

The  points  for  analysis  suggested  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs 
may  seem  to  some  to  be  somewhat  arbitrarily  chosen,  to 
emphasize  some  details  that  are  unimportant,  or  to  omit  alto- 
gether matters  that  should  be  considered.  The  outline  as 
presented  is  intended  to.be  suggestive  only.  Any  salesman 
can  with  profit  carry  his  analysis  much  further  than  it  has 
been  presented  here.  To  provide  further  possibilities  the  fol- 
lowing outline  is  presented  at  this  point.  It  is  entitled  "What 
a  Salesman  Should  Know  About  the  Product,"  and  is  an 
adaptation  of  suggestions  made  by  Norval  Hawkins,  for 
twelve  years  sales  manager  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company. 

What  a  Salesman  Should  Know  About  the  Product 

Primal  Knowledge 
I.  Production  of  Goods  : 

1.  History  of  goods. 

2.  Materials  used : 

(a)  Quality. 

(b)  Durability. 

(c)  Cost. 

3.  Production  methods  : 

(a)  Basic  steps  in  process  of  making. 

(b)  Detailed  steps  in  manufacturing. 
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4.  Industrial  conditions  under  which  goods  are  made: 
(a)  Factory: 

(1)  Size. 

(2)  Types  of  machinery  equipment. 

(3)  Grade  of  workers. 

(4)  Quality  of  workmanship. 

(5)  Attention  given  in  supervision. 

(6)  Prevention  of  defects. 

(7)  Elimination  of  defective  goods. 

(8)  Tests  of  completed  goods  as  to: 

Size,  correct  dimensions,  weight. 

Form. 

Quality  of  material. 

Purity  of  material. 

Hardness  or  softness. 

Endurance,  wear,  strain. 

Texture  of  product. 

5.  Social  industrial  conditions  under  which  goods  are  produced: 

(a)  Sanitary  conditions. 

(b)  Health  of  employees. 

(c)  Air,  light,  and  heat. 

(d)  Protection   against   accident. 

(e)  Attitude  of  employees  toward  employer. 

(f)  Attitude  of  employer  toward  workers. 

(g)  Pay  of  workmen. 

(h)  Rest  periods,  insuring  quality  and  care  in  work. 

Secondary  Knowledge 

I.  Type  of  line: 

1.  Staples. 

2.  Novelty. 

3.  Single. 

4.  Multiple. 

II.  Value  of  goods: 

1.  In  money: 

(a)  Cost  to  house. 

(b)  Selling  price. 

(c)  Money  value  to  customer. 

2.  In  service : 

(a)  Primary  uses. 

(b)  Secondary  uses. 

(c)  Efficiency. 

(d)  Equipment. 
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(e)  Pleasure  values : 

(1)  To  buyer. 

(2)  To  buyer's  family. 

(3)  Social  effect. 

(4)  Community  effect. 

(5)  Service   opinions   of   others,   from  their  actual   experience 

with  goods. 
III.  Details  of  goods  (minute  study)  : 

1.  Size. 

2.  Color. 

3.  Shapes. 

4.  Styles. 

5.  Qualities. 

6.  Similar  knowledge  of  goods  of  principal  competitors. 

Selling  an  Intangible  Product — a  Service. — It  will  be  seen 
that  the  two  preceding  outline  schemes  for  the  analysis  of  the 
salesman's  offering  seem  to  be  useful  only  in  case  the  offering 
is  a  tangible,  physical  offering.  But  under  present  conditions 
the  salesman  sells  an  intangible  product — service — almost  as 
often  as  he  sells  tangible  merchandise.  How  can  the  sales- 
man for  an  accounting  service  or  an  advertising  service,  for 
example,  make  use  of  these  suggested  points  in  analysis.  Cer- 
tainly, much  that  has  been  presented  in  the  preceding  outlines 
is  unavailable  to  the  salesman  of  pure  service. 

If  you  are  selling  an  intangible  service,  confine  your 
analysis  of  your  offering  principally  to  the  nature  and  uses 
of  your  service.  Make  use  of  those  sections  of  the  suggested 
outlines  which  relate  to  the  actual  use  and  service  of  the  offer- 
ing, its  primary  and  secondary  uses,  and  its  pleasure  value. 
Concentrate  upon,  study,  and  investigate  the  prospect's  needs 
and  fit  your  service  to  your  diagnosis.  Consequently,  it  is 
evident  that  in  the  sale  of  a  pure  service  the  analysis  of  the 
offering  is  somewhat  subordinate  in  importance  to  the  analysis 
of  the  prospect's  needs.  This  subject,  the  analysis  of  the  pros- 
pect, will  be  discussed  in  a  succeeding  chapter. 
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Increasing  Emphasis  on  Service  in  Modern  Salesmanship. 
— With  the  increase  in  competition  in  production  and  distribu- 
tion, however,  tangible,  physical  products  are  more  and  more 
being  sold  on  a  service  basis.  The  emphasis  in  selling  as  else- 
where pointed  out  in  this  book,  is  rapidly  shifting  from  goods 
to  service.  Salesmen  representing  manufacturers  of  office 
equipment  no  longer  talk  about  their  goods  as  furniture.  They 
no  longer  go  into  so  much  technical  detail  in  regard  to  con- 
struction, the  kinds  of  wood  used,  and  processes  of  manufac- 
ture. They  show  how  a  certain  combination  of  cards,  guides, 
folders,  and  cabinets  will  help  the  prospect  do  certain  things 
that  must  be  done  in  his  office  more  efficiently  and  at  less 
expense.  Electric  light  companies,  instead  of  selling  goods, 
sell  light  service.     Service  comes  first  and  goods  second. 

The  dictating  machine  salesman  who  walks  in  upon  the 
busy  executive  with  a  line  of  technical  talk  on  the  particular 
merit  of  his  machine  over  the  "Who'sit"  may  receive  a  re- 
spectful audience,  but  his  letter  to  the  house  that  night 
probably  reads :  "Received  very  fine  interview  from  John 
Jones,  but  not  yet  ready  to  buy." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  salesman  who  is  primed  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  service  he  has  to  render  makes  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  correspondence  conditions  in  this  particular  office. 
He  secures  information  on  the  number  of  letters  written  daily, 
the  amount  of  time  consumed  by  stenographers  in  taking 
dictation,  and  all  possible  facts  on  that  particular  business 
that  will  help  him  to  frame  a  concrete  saving  that  his  service 
represents,  its  convenience,  etc.  Then,  securing  an  audience, 
primed  with  facts,  he  presents  his  proposition  from  the 
standpoint  of  service  and  avoids  any  technical  discussion, 
except  when  called  upon.  Presenting  a  concrete  saving,  a 
concrete*  service,  he  sells  the  prospect.10 

The  Difference  between  Talking  Points  and  Selling 
Points. — These  facts  simply  indicate,  as  has  been  hinted  pre- 

1,1  "Wh.it  I  Consider  the  Biggest  Factor  in  Selling,"  Strittmatter,  R.  J.,  Salcsology, 
Mar.    1923,   p.    19. 
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viously  in  this  chapter,  that  there  is  a  difference  between  talk- 
ing points  and  selling  points.  There  may  be  a  great  many 
talking  points  for  a  product  but  a  small  number  of  selling 
points,  and  again,  it  may  be  that  quite  a  number  of  talking 
points  will  be  necessary  to  make  up  one  good  selling  point. 
Each  day  more  producers  are  realizing  that  the  selling  points 
are  more  usually  those  points  that  deal  with  service  to  the 
user.  For  example,  the  Vitrolite  Company  of  Chicago,  manu- 
facturing a  strictly  technical  product  for  walls,  restaurant 
counters,  partitions,  and  refrigerator  linings,  etc.,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  building  up  sales  among  industrial  plants  by  getting 
away  from  the  usual  talking  points  of  sanitation,  light,  strength, 
wearing  qualities,  and  beauty.  They  present  as  selling  points 
the  idea  of  increasing  the  employees'  efficiency,  the  reduction 
of  accidents,  the  development  of  co-operation,  the  probability 
of  greater  production,  and  other  services.  The  Waukegan 
Fence  Company  uses  the  same  method  when  it  points  out  how 
its  fences  improve  the  appearance  of  backyards,  and  backs  up 
its  selling  talk  with  "before"  and  "after"  photographs. 

The  one  objection  to  this  shift  to  service  selling  points  is 
that,  by  taking  the  emphasis  away  from  the  actual  product,  the 
sales  effort  helps  to  sell  competitors'  products.  In  most  cases, 
however,  the  greater  amount  of  business  resulting  from  shift- 
ing the  presentation  from  mere  technical  talking  points  to 
service  selling  points  more  than  offsets  any  disadvantage 
through  increasing  the  business  of  competitors. 

Thorough  Analysis  Always  Necessary. — These  remarks 
concerning  the^flifference  between  talking  points  and  selling 
points  should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  thorough  analysis 
urged  in  this  chapter  will  be  less  necessary  in  the  future.  Sell- 
ing points  will  always  be  those  points  about  a  product  which 
show  a  relationship  to  a  prospect's  need.  The  salesman  who 
will  be  most  successful  in  establishing  the  recognition  of  a 
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need  on  the  part  of  the  prospect  will  be  the  salesman  who 
knows  intimately  the  minutest  details  concerning  his  product 
as  well  as  the  principal  problems  and  difficulties  that  face  the 
prospect.  In  fact,  only  after  a  thoroughgoing  analysis  of  the 
talking  points  for  the  product  will  the  salesman  be  able  to 
satisfy  the  prospect's  needs  effectively,  for  needs  are  not  always 
evident  to  or  realized  by  the  prospect.  Then,  again,  what  may 
be  a  mere  technical  talking  point  in  the  case  of  one  prospect 
may  become  a  selling  point  with  another.  Without  a  careful 
analysis  of  his  offering  as  well  as  a  careful  analysis  of  his  pros- 
pect the  salesman  can  hardly  hope  to  establish  a  recognition  of 
a  relationship  between  his  offering  and  the  prospect's  need — 
that  fundamental  and  vital  principle  governing  the  develop- 
ment of  a  buying  interest.11 

Sources  of  Information  Concerning  Offering. — The  prin- 
cipal sources  of  information  concerning  the  salesman's  offering 
are  the  following :  the  product  itself,  printed  literature,  factory 
visits,  testimony  of  users,  the  experience  of  other  salesmen,  and 
the  statements  of  salesmen  of  competing  lines. 

The  salesman  should  experiment  with  the  product  itself. 
He  should  test  out  the  quality  of  the  materials,  the  possibilities 
of  wear,  and  its  other  characteristics  so  far  as  he  can.  If  the 
nature  of  the  product  permits,  it  is  a  good  plan  literally  to 
pick  or  tear  the  article  to  pieces  and  carefully  examine  it.  If 
this  is  impossible,  he  should  either  get  some  expert  to  tear 
down  the  component  parts  of  the  product  and  explain  the  ma- 
terials and  processes,  or  he  should  question  the  sales  manager 
or  production  manager.  He  should  carefully  study  the  sales 
manual,  the  model  sales  talks,  the  company's  advertising,  and 
all  other  printed  literature  describing  or  discussing  the  prod- 
uct, from  the  encyclopedia  to  a  technical  exposition  in  an  engi- 
neering journal.     He  should  make  the  most  of  any  opportunity 

«  See  Chapter  VIII. 
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for  factory  visits  by  questioning  operators  and  closely  observ- 
ing the  various  steps  and  processes  in  the  production.  He 
should  make  friends  of  present  users  and  sound  them  out  as 
to  their  experience  in  using  the  product.  He  should  question 
other  salesmen  concerning  objections  which  have  come  into 
their  experience  and  concerning  the  statements  made  in  the 
company's  printed  literature.  He  should  carefully  sound  out 
salesmen  for  competing  lines,  taking  care  to  notice  what  they 
consider  important  and  unimportant  as  selling  points.  By 
constant  observation  and  by  occasional  experimentation  the 
enterprising  salesman  will  add  fresh  material  to  the  reserve 
store  from  which  he  may  be  obliged  at  almost  any  moment 
to  draw. 

Problems 

1.  Classify  the  following  products  according  to  the  market  for  which 
each  is  intended.     Indicate  some  of  the  principal  problems  in  selling  each. 

(a)  A  newly  patented  fire  extinguisher. 

(b)  Endowment  insurance. 

(c)  Timken  bearings. 

(d)  Armco  iron. 

(e)  A  first  mortgage  real  estate  bond. 

2.  Make  a  thorough  production  analysis  of  some  article  of  your  own 
selection.  Write  out  in  400  words  an  account  of  the  raw  materials  used 
and  the  processes  of  manufacture. 

3.  Present  orally  a  short  selling  talk  to  a  dealer  to  whom  you  are  selling 
Log  Cabin  maple  syrup.     Present   only  facts  pertaining  to   the  container. 

4.  The  following  parallel  columns  indicate  the  various  ways  National 
Cash  Register  salesmen  are  asked  to  serve  a  dealer  before  and  after 
making  a  sale  to  him.  Select  some  product  or  service  and  draw  up  two 
such  lists,  one  to  indicate  possible  service  before  the  sale  and  the  other  to 
indicate   possible   service  after  the  sale. 

Service  Before  the  Sale  Service  After  the  Sale 

1.  Make   investigation  and  analysis         1.  See    that    the    register    is    care- 

of  store  system.  fully  unpacked. 

2.  Show  merchant  how  to  use  the        2.  Test    the    register    to    see    if    it 

National  Cash  Register  equip-  operates  correctly, 

ment  he  already  has.  3.  Put  the  register  in  proper  place 

in   store. 
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3.  Suggest    better    arrangement    of 

store  fixtures  and  stock. 

4.  Give      information      for     better 

window  displays. 

5.  Explain   plans   used   successfully 

by  other  merchants. 

6.  Show  advantage  of   quick  turn- 

over with  low  prices  over  slow 
turnover   with   high  prices. 

7.  Show   merchant   proper    way   to 

to  mark  up  stock. 

8.  Show     merchant     advantage     of 

knowing      which      lines      are 
making  best  profit. 

9.  Give    merchant    information    on 

how   to   train   clerks. 

10.  Show   merchant   articles   printed 

in  trade  papers. 

11.  Show     merchant     advantage     of 

discounting  bills. 

12.  Show     merchant     advantage     of 

giving   better    service    to    cus- 
tomers. 

13.  Mail  the  National  Cash  Register 

and    National    Cash    Register 
Progress  to  merchant. 

14.  Give    merchant    credit    for    his 

efforts  to  improve  his  system. 

15.  Take   an   interest    in   merchant's 

organization. 


4.  Explain   the  use  of   all   supplies 

that  come  with  register. 

5.  Show  merchant  most  convenient 

way  to  keep  supplies. 

6.  Hold  a  school  for  clerks,  show- 

ing them  how  to  operate  the 
register  and  impressing  them 
with  the  value  of  each  func- 
tion. 

7.  Help  merchant  transfer  old  rec- 

ords to  the  statement  book. 

8.  Instruct  someone  on  Kow  to  take 

care  of  the  register. 

9.  Review   with  the   merchant   the 

benefits  that  will  be  obtained 
by  proper  use  of  the  register. 

10.  Explain   advantage   of   having   a 

National  Cash  Register  service 
man  take  care  of  register 
should  it  get  out  of  order. 

11.  Use  care  in  ordering  electros. 

12.  Teach   merchant   proper   way  to 

balance  register. 

13.  Give    a    general    talk    on    sales- 

manship to  merchant  and  his 
employees. 

14.  Explain  the  instruction  book. 

15.  Call  on  merchant  regularly  after 

register  is  installed  to  make 
sure  that  instructions  are  being 
followed. 


5.  On  the  basis  of  the  topics  suggested  in  II,  under  the  section  entitled 
"Secondary  Knowledge,"  of  Mr.  Hawkins'  "What  the  Salesman  Should 
Know  About  the  Product,"  write  out  a  complete  analysis  of  Eveready 
Flashlights  or  any  other  product  you  may  choose,  concerning  which  informa- 
tion is  available. 

6.  In  400  words  explain  the  canning  processes  involved  in  canning  peas. 
Consult  an  encyclopedia  and  any  good   technical  treatise   on   the   subject. 


CHAPTER  IV 

SALES  ROUTES  AND  FACTORS  FROM 
PRODUCER  TO  CONSUMER 

Importance  of  Knowledge  of  Sales  Routes. — The  next 
step  in  the  salesman's  general  preparation  is  a  general  analysis 
of  the  various  sales  routes  from  producer  to  consumer,  and  a 
particular  examination  of  the  method  of  distribution  used  by 
his  own  house.  This  analysis  is  closely  allied  to  the  analysis 
of  the  salesman  and  his  company  and  should  be  conducted  with 
the  same  purpose  in  mind,  namely,  to  discover  talking  points 
which  can  be  used  in  the  sales  interview.  It  will  also  enable 
the  salesman  to  prospect  more  intelligently  and  to  form  a  better 
judgment  as  to  the  nature  of  the  competition  which  he  must 
meet. 

This  preliminary  analysis  of  sales  routes  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance. In  a  day  when  methods  of  distribution  are  in  a 
state  of  constant  flux,  as  they  are  at  present  and  as  they  prob- 
ably will  be  for  some  time  to  come,  the  salesman  will  again  and 
again  be  called  upon  to  justify  the  particular  method  of  dis- 
tribution used  by  his  house.  Retailer  A  will  want  to  know 
why  he  should  deal  with  your  house  directly,  and  not  with  his 
favorite  jobber.  Jobber  B  will  want  to  know  why  you  sell 
directly  to  the  chain  stores  in  the  city  across  the  river  and  pre- 
vent him  from  getting  their  business.  Housewife  X  will  want 
to  know  why  she  shouldn't  buy  "such  articles"  from  the  neigh- 
borhood store,  and  not  from  you.  And  so  on.  The  salesman 
needs  to  know  modern  methods  of  distribution  and  the  reasons 
for  them  so  that  he  can  readily  and  adequately  present  and 
defend  the  policy  of  his  own  company. 
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Steps  in  Analysis  of  Sales  Routes. — To  be  specific  in  this 
step  of  the  general  preparation  the  salesman  should  consider 
five  questions : 

1.  What    are   the    normal    sales    routes    from    producer    to 

consumer  ? 

2.  What  are  the  principal  variations  from  these  normal  sales 

routes  ? 

3.  What  are  the  modern  tendencies  in  the  use  of  the  available 

sales  routes? 

4.  How  can  I  make  use  of  my  company's  method  of  dis- 

tribution as  a  talking  point? 

5.  How  can  I  justify  my  company's  method  of  distribution 

when  it  is  questioned? 

The  Normal  Sales  Routes. — The  normal  sales  routes  from 
producer  to  consumer  are  as  follows : 

1.  Producer  to  broker  or  commission  man  to  wholesaler  or 

jobber  to  retailer  to  consumer. 

2.  Producer  to  wholesaler  or  jobber  to  retailer  to  consumer. 

3.  Producer  to  retailer  to  consumer. 

4.  Producer  to  consumer. 

These  sales  routes  can  perhaps  best  be  illustrated  by  the 
diagram  shown  in  Figure  3. 

A  rough  definition  of  each  of  the  persons  involved  in  the 
distribution  will  be  helpful  and  necessary  to  the  student- 
salesman. 

The  Manufacturer. — A  manufacturer  is  a  business  man 
who  devotes  time  and  labor  to  raw  materials  or  manufactured 
parts  in  order  to  produce  something  different  in  form  utility.1 
This  definition  makes  provision  for  the  manufacturer  who 
simply  assembles  parts  manufactured  by  others   into  a  final 


l  Sec  Principles  of  Marketing.  Clark,  F.  E.,  p.   n,  Macmillan,  1922,  for  a  discus- 
sion ot   the  various  utilities  created  by  various  marketing  services. 
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salable  unit,   as,   for  instance,   in  the  case   of  the   Columbia 
Motor  Car  Company. 

The  Broker  and  the  Commission  Man. — A  broker  is  an 
agent  who  specializes  in  selling  or  buying  for  his  principal 
without  actually  having  possession  of  or  title  to  the  goods,  and 
who  receives  his  compensation  in  the  form  of  a  commission, 
a  percentage  of  value,  or  a  flat  rate  per  unit  of  property  bought 
or  sold.2 
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Figure  3. — Sales  Routes 

A  commission  man  is  a  middleman  who  receives  goods 
belonging  to  another  for  sale,  who  has  control  of  the  goods, 
and  who  must  account  to  the  owner  for  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  when  the  goods  are  sold.  The  work  of  the  broker  and  of 
the  commission  man  is  closely  similar.  Both  middlemen  sell 
goods  belonging  to  others  for  a  commission.  Theoretically, 
however,  the  broker  sells  goods  he  does  not  claim  to  own  and 


2  Cf.  Marketing  Methods  and  Policies,  Converse,  P.  D.,  p.  81,  Prentice-Hall,   1921. 
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does  not  possess,  while  the  commission  man  sells  goods  he 
actually  possesses  and  may  appear  to  own.  Theoretically,  the 
broker's  commission  is  earned  as  soon  as  the  sale  is  made, 
whether  the  goods  are  delivered  or  not,  while  the  commission 
man  earns  his  commission  only  after  he  has  delivered  the 
goods,  has  collected  for  them,  and  has  deducted  both  expense 
and  commission  from  the  gross  proceeds.3 

The  Wholesaler  or  Jobber. — A  wholesaler  or  jobber  is  a 
middleman  who  buys  products  in  large  quantities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selling  in  smaller  quantities,  usually  to  the  retailer. 
There  is  no  generally  recognized  distinction  between  the  terms 
"wholesaler"  and  "jobber"  today.  Formerly,  the  "jobber" 
was  an  irregular  middleman  in  the  market  who  bought  "odd" 
or  "job"  lots  and  sold  them  to  wholesale  dealers  or  wherever 
he  could  secure  sufficient  profit.  He  was  the  dealer  who  offered 
the  manufacturer  or  the  commission  man  a  round  sum  for  a 
conglomerate  mass  of  merchandise,  whether  or  not  the  quality 
was  uniform,  or  the  variety  of  style  or  size  was  complete.  He 
"took  a  chance"  on  a  resale.  The  jobber  originally  had  no 
warehouse  or  regular  place  of  business.  He  acted  as  a  "free 
lance"  on  the  market.  Later  he  came  to  have  a  regular  place 
of  business  and  to  conduct  his  affairs  like  the  regular  whole- 
saler. Today  the  names  are  used  interchangeably,  except  in 
some  trades  like  the  shoe  trade  and  the  textile  trade,  where  the 
distinction  still  persists. 

The  Retailer. — The  retailer  is  a  middleman  who  buys 
goods  in  smaller  quantities  than  the  wholesaler  or  jobber, 
usually  from  the  wholesaler  or  jobber,  to  resell  in  still  smaller 
quantities  to  the  consumer  "over  the  counter."  Some  larsre 
retailers  like  Park  and  Til  ford  sell  to  other  retailers — smaller 

3  Ibid.,  p.   H 3. 
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retailers — but  in  the  main,  of  course,  the  sales  are  to  ultimate 
consumers. 

The  Consumer. — The  consumer  is  a  buyer  who  destroys 
the  exchangeability  of  the  product  by  making  ultimate  use  of  ifc. 

Principal  Variations  from  Normal  Sales  Routes. — The 
principal  variations  from  the  normal  sales  routes  result  from 
the  use  of  a  combination  of  the  normal  methods  of  distribution 
by  an  individual  manufacturer.  They  can  best  be  illustrated 
by  the  series  of  diagrams  in  Figure  4,  which  speak  for 
themselves. 

Modern  Tendencies  in  Distribution. — Broadly  speaking, 
the  modern  trend  in  distributing  products  is  marked  by  a  two- 
fold development.  One  is  the  general  tendency  to  lessen  the 
number  of  middlemen,  and  the  other  is  to  experiment  with 
various  combinations  of  sales  routes. 

An  increasing  number  of  large  manufacturers  are  "cutting 
out"  the  broker  and  commission  man  and  selling  directly  to 
jobbers.  In  fact,  the  broker  is  significant  in  only  a  limited 
number  of  trades.  This  process  of  elimination  comes  about 
because  of  pressure  from  above  (the  manufacturer)  and  from 
beneath  (the  jobber  or  wholesaler).  The  manufacturer  feels 
that  it  is  to  his  advantage  to  control  his  market  to  a  point 
nearer  the  consumer,  that  it  will  pay  to  maintain  a  sales  force 
to  call  on  the  jobber  or  wholesaler — that  it  will  pay  in  the 
creation  of  more  jobber  preference  for  the  manufacturer's 
product  and  in  the  good-will-building  service  to  the  jobber. 
The  jobber  feels  that,  since  he  buys  in  large  amounts,  he  should 
deal  directly  with  the  manufacturer,  and  that  by  doing  so  he 
can  get  lower  prices  and  better  service. 

With  the  growth  in  the  size  of  retail  establishments  many 
manufacturers  are  today  "cutting  out"  the  jobber  and  selling 
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direct  to  large  retailers.  Department  stores  like  R.  H.  Macy 
and  Company  buy  in  such  large  amounts  that  they  demand 
direct  dealing  with  the  manufacturer.  They  buy  in  larger 
amounts,  perhaps,  than  a  single  jobber.  Consequently,  they 
refuse  to  buy  through  a  jobber  when  they  can  force  such  a 
policy.  Large  markets  like  the  McCann  market  in  Pittsburgh 
do  the  same.  Chain-store  retailers,  like  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Tea  Company,  buy  so  much  and  so  often  that  manu- 
facturers find  it  wise  to  sell  to  them  directly  even  at  the  regu- 
lar jobber's  discount.  Large  mail-order  houses,  like  Mont- 
gomery Ward  and  Company,  bid  for  such  a  large  portion  of  a 
manufacturer's  output  and  so  completely  relieve  him  of  a  sell- 
ing problem  that  many  manufacturers  sell  to  them  directly  at 
a  minimum  of  profit. 

Many  manufacturers  are  also  selling  to  the  small  retailer 
with  success.  The  much  discussed  case  of  the  Proctor  and 
Gamble  Company  is  one  of  the  striking  examples  of  such  a 
move.  On  July  1,  1920,  this  company  announced  a  change  in 
their  selling  policy,  by  which  the  jobbers  were  almost  entirely 
eliminated  in  the  distribution  of  their  products.  Such  a  method 
is  usually  very  desirable  to  the  manufacturer.  By  selling 
directly  to  the  retailer,  the  manufacturer  can  follow  his  prod- 
uct with  sales  effort  to  a  point  much  nearer  the  consumer.  He 
can  be  sure  that  his  product  is  being  pushed  by  the  retailer.  He 
can  get  information  and  selling  plans  directly  into  the  retailer's 
hands.     He  can  develop  consumer  insistence. 

Limitations  on  "Direct  Selling"  to  the  Retailer. — How- 
ever, it  must  be  remembered  that  only  the  large  manufacturer 
can  afford  to  sell  directly  to  the  retailer.  To  use  this  method  of 
distribution  the  manufacturer  must  maintain  an  elaborate  sales 
force.  Retailers  must  be  called  upon  at  regular  intervals  and, 
if  a  product  is  sold  at  all  widely,  the  territory  that  must  be 
covered  shoots  up  the  cost  of  a  sales  force  to  an  exceedingly 
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high  figure.  Then,  too,  prompt  deliveries  must  be  made. 
Consequently,  an  elaborate  warehousing  system  must  be  estab- 
lished. In  1922  the  Proctor  and  Gamble  Company  had  twenty 
districts  throughout  the  United  States  in  charge  of  district 
managers  with  well-distributed  warehouses,  and  a  complete  and 
effective  sales  force  in  charge  of  a  sales  manager  in  each.  To. 
"cut  out"  the  jobber,  the  manufacturer  must  be  large  enough 
and  have  capital  enough  to  assume  the  jobber's  functions  and 
perform  his  services. 

Although  the  increase  in  selling  directly  to  the  retailer  both 
large  and  small  is  marked,  and  although  the  press  and  the  public 
often  condemn  the  jobber  as  the  cause  of  high  prices,  he  will 
without  doubt  continue  to  exist  as  an  important  middleman. 
Notice  what  Lee  A.  Smith  of  the  Proctor  and  Gamble  Com- 
pany has  to  say  on  this  point : 

Careful  investigation  has  convinced  me  that  the  jobber 
will  not  be  affected  by  the  change — except,  of  course,  finan- 
cially by  losing  this  company's  business,  and  his  position  is 
not  jeopardized,  nor  is  there  danger  of  his  being  ultimately 
eliminated  from  the  field  of  sales. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  going  on  that  the  wholesale 
grocer  is  going  out  of  business.  He  is  not.  He  is  an 
economic  factor?  Why?  Because  he  distributes  a  large  per- 
centage of  all  the  food  products  manufactured.  A  number  of 
articles  are  appearing  each  year  for  distribution  through  the 
jobber,  business  that  he  never  had  before   .    .    . 

Other  people  have  sold  direct  for  years,  Heinz,  National 
Biscuit  Company,  et  al.,  and  the  jobber  is  stronger  today  than 
he  ever  has  been.  When  we  consider  that  there  are  only  a 
small  number  of  firms  large  enough  to  attain  national  dis- 
tribution and  that  the  majority  are  dependent,  and  always  will 
be,  on  the  jobber  for  this  distribution,  the  hysteria  that  has 
resulted  from  Proctor  and  Gamble's  move  can  be  plainly  seen 
to  be  only  tradition  protesting  at  having  its  habits  disturbed.4 


1  "Selling  Direct  Versus  Jobber  Distribution,"  Smith,  Lee  A.,  Salesology,  Jan.   1923, 
PI'-  33,  59- 
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The  jobber  can  hardly  be  completely  or  even  mostly  elim- 
inated.    He  has  justified  himself. 

Direct  Selling  to  the  Consumer. — In  addition  to  elimin- 
ating the  jobber  or  the  wholesaler,  the  manufacturer  is  increas- 
ingly '  'cutting  out"  the  retailer  and  selling  directly  to  the  con- 
sumer. Products  that  are  costly  and  that  need  explanation  as 
to  merits  or  operation  are  well  suited  to  this  method  of  distribu- 
tion. Jobbers  and  retailers  are  loath  to  carry  such  articles  in 
stock  and  to  devote  the  time  and  labor  necessary  to  sell  them. 
Adding  machines,  office  systems,  and  cash  registers  are  most 
effectively,  and  consequently  most  usually,  sold  directly  to  the 
consumer.  However,  because  of  the  success  of  selling  such 
products  as  aluminum  ware  and  Fuller  brushes,  many  types  of 
products  suitable  for  sale  through  retailers  are  now  being  sold 
directly  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  Hosiery,  raincoats,  men's 
clothing,  shoes,  and  many  other  products  are  now  being  sold 
from  door  to  door.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  growth  of  institu- 
tional selling  which  has  been  so  noticeable  in  recent  years. 
Large  manufacturers  are  undertaking  to  sell  exclusively  to 
large  consumer  units  like  hotels,  colleges,  and  hospitals.  The 
John  H.  Sexton  Grocery  Company  of  Chicago  sells  only  to  the 
consumer ;  not  one  dollar's  worth  of  merchandise  is  sold  to  the 
retailer.  The  Hitchcock-Hill  Company  of  the  same  city  sends 
automobile  salesmen  to  call  at  boarding  houses,  selling  from 
the  automobile  as  small  a  unit  as  5  pounds  of  coffee.  The 
Calumet  Tea  and  Coffee  Company  of  Chicago  owns  and  oper- 
ates the  Ariston  Coffee  and  Spice  Mills  and  sends  salesmen  into 
every  state  in  the  union,  selling  direct  to  institutions.  The 
principal  advantage  to  the  manufacturer  is,  of  course,  the 
exclusive  and  detailed  individual  sales  presentation  of  his 
product.  His  salesmen  have  time  to  go  into  detailed  selling 
explanations. 
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Mixed  Policies  of  Distribution. — The  second  general 
trend  in  modern  distribution  is  the  growing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  manufacturers  to  experiment  with  various  combinations 
of  sales  routes  and  not  to  cling  to  one  method  exclusively.  One 
manufacturer  may  sell  the  majority  of  his  products  through 
the  jobber  and  the  retailer  to  the  consumer,  a  part  directly  to 
several  large  retailers,  and  a  part  to  a  broker  who  resells  to 
jobbers  or  to  department  stores.  It  may  be  that  in  one  or  two 
cities  he  has  been  forced  to  "cut  out"  the  jobber  in  dealing  with 
a  few  large  retail  stores,  and  it  may  be  that  the  portion  of  his 
product  which  he  sells  to  a  broker  is  "off  grade"  or  "second" 
quality.  Again,  a  manufacturer  may  decide  to  sell  directly  to 
all  retailers  in  the  New  England  district,  but  to  sell  to  the  jobber 
in  all  other  sections. 

A  typical  example  of  this  mixed  and  diversified  distribution 
is  the  case  of  a  manufacturer  of  hand  tools.  This  particular 
manufacturer  sells  his  products  in  the  following  way : 

i.  To  one  of  the  leading  jobbers  of  the  country,  marked 
with  the  jobber's  nationally  advertised  brand.5 

2.  To  jobbers  supplying  the  retail  trade  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin. 

3.  To  a  broker  who: 

(a)  Covers  New  York  and  New  England  selling  di- 

rect to  retailers. 

(b)  Sells  the  jobbing  trade  in  the  South  and  on  the 

Pacific  Coast. 

Because  of  the  fairly  constant  excess  of  supply,  the  general 
situation  today  makes  competition  among  producers  for  the 
favor  of  the  public  a  continuous  incentive  to  change  and  im- 
provement. Custom  and  tradition  must  be  reckoned  with,  but 
they  do  not  determine  the  selection  of  sales  routes.  Economy 
and   efficiency   are    the    principal    determinants.     The    manu- 


6  Sec  Markctinq,  Converse,  p.  147,  for  a  discussion  of  jobbers'  private  brands. 
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facturer  has  a  wide  latitude  and  choice  and  will  select  the 
sales  route  or  the  combination  of  sales  routes  which  he  believes 
will  bring  the  greatest  results. 

In  brief,  then,  these  are  the  principal  sales  routes,  their 
principal  variations,  and  the  principal  modern  tendencies  in 
their  use. 

Use  of  the  Company's  Policy  As  a  Talking  Point. — The 

next  question  for  the  salesman  to  consider  is :  How  can  I 
make  use  of  my  company's  method  of  distribution  as  a  talking 
point  ? 

First  of  all,  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  discover  exactly 
what  sales  routes  your  company  uses.  Next,  find  out  what 
the  custom  and  tradition  of  the  trade  is  with  respect  to  the 
kind  of  sales  routes  used.  Ask  yourself  and  delve  into  a  com- 
parison of  the  sales  routes  used  by  your  house  and  those  used 
by  your  chief  competitors.  Discover  and  familiarize  yourself 
with  the  relative  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  your  com- 
pany's policy.  If  the  sales  routes  used  by  your  company  are 
identical  with  those  of  your  competitors,  make  a  point  of  con- 
formity, proved  methods,  conservative  stability. 

Remember  that  you  can  talk  about  the  good  points  of  your 
company's  methods  of  distribution  when  you  talk  price  and 
service.  It  is  a  detail  which  helps  to  prove  that  you  offer  the 
lowest  price  consistent  with  the  quality  of  your  goods  and  to 
establish  your  service  as  adequate  and  effective.  Read  the  fol- 
lowing examples  carefully.  Notice  how  each  salesman  uses 
his  company's  sales  policies  as  a  talking  point. 

Salesman  A  is  selling  an  oil-burning  device  for  installation 
in  furnaces  and  stoves.  It  is  a  door-to-door  proposition.  The 
manufacturer  is  selling  direct  to  the  consumer.  Toward  the 
latter  part  of  his  interview  he  says : 

Now,    Mrs.    Jackson,    our    company    is    selling   this    fuel- 
saving  Economy  burner  direct  to  you.     We  are  making  no 
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attempt  to  stock  them  in  hardware  stores  or  retail  stores  of 
any  kind.  We  are  offering  our  product  at  what  we  believe  is 
an  exceedingly  low  price.  You  are  paying  nothing  to  five  or 
six  middlemen  along  the  way.  The  only  profit  involved  is  the 
company's  manufacturing  profit  and  my  small  commission. 
To  be  quite  frank,  too,  we  feel  that  we  must  sell  direct  to  you 
to  give  you  adequate  service.  Our  expert  installs  each  burner 
for  you  without  additional  cost.  He  tests  and  adjusts  it  so  as 
to  give  you  complete  satisfaction.  We  could  hardly  trust 
your  local  hardware  furnace  men  to  do  that.  We  have  an 
expert  in  this  territory  who  will  call  on  you  for  two  years, 
once  a  month  during  the  winter  season  for  two  years,  to  make 
absolutely  certain  that  your  burners  are  working  effectively. 
But  you  need  have  little  fear  that  you  will  need  him.  Mr. 
Jeffries,  our  expert  in  this  territory,  has  made  only  five  ad- 
justments during  the  past  three  years  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  placed  over  800  burners  in  this  territory  in  that  time. 
And,  now,  Mrs.  Jackson,  I  can  take  your  order  for  you  and 
have  your  burners  installed  on  Saturday.  I  cover  this  ter- 
ritory but  once  this  fall,  and  this  is  consequently  your  only 
opportunity  to  secure  our  burners  until  next  year.  Our  expert 
will  be  in  the  territory  all  winter,  but  he  is  not  authorized  to 
make  sales. 

Salesman  B  is  selling  a  well-known  brand  of  automobile 
tires  to  a  dealer  for  resale  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  During 
the  course  of  the  interview  he  says : 

Calder,  I'm  going  to  let  you  in  on  a  little  inside  informa- 
tion. I  want  I  j  tell  you  just  why  we  can  put  our  tires  on  the 
market  to  you  at  $4  per  tire  less  than  our  principal  com- 
petitors can  offer  you  theirs.  Our  company  sells  exclusively 
west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  directly  to  you  dealers. 
But  we  do  not  do  this  in  Boston  and  New  York.  We  market 
all  our  seconds  to  two  brokers,  who  guarantee  us  that  they 
will  take  our  entire  supply  of  seconds  off  our  hands  each  year. 
They  brand  them  with  something  or  other  and  supply  a  group 
of  "taxi"  companies.  They've  got  a  strangle  hold  on  that 
business.  If  our  competitors  had  such  a  connection,  they 
might  be  able  to  approach  our  price.  As  it  is,  they  take  a. 
chance  on  getting  rid  of  that  waste  and  junk  the  rest. 
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Salesman  C  is  a  missionary  salesman  6  selling  a  line  of 
food  products  to  the  jobber  for  resale  through  the  retailer  to  the 
consumer.  After  he  explains  his  line  and  shows  the  retailer  a 
number  of  novel  ways  to  push  it,  he  says : 

Now,  Mr.  Retailer,  if  you  want  to  order  a  trial  order  of 
our  products,  I'll  take  your  order  for  you.  It  will  be  billed 
to  you  and  shipped  to  you  through  your  jobber.  I  know  that 
you  will  have  an  extraordinary  turnover  on  our  line,  and  you 
can  get  quick  deliveries  at  any  time  from  your  jobber.  My 
company  believes  in  selling  through  the  jobber.  We  know 
mighty  well  that  we  couldn't  give  you  prompt  deliveries  or 
call  on  you  often  enough  if  we  attempted  to  sell  you  direct, 
that  is,  unless  we  expanded  our  organization  so  that  our  ex- 
penses would  mean  a  big  boost  in  our  prices.  I  will  drop  in 
on  you  two  or  three  times  a  year  to  help  you  and  your  clerks 
with  new  displays  and  selling  plans,  but  you  will  deal  in  the 
main  with  your  jobber.  You  see,  we  believe  that  by  a  com- 
bination of  your  jobber's  services  and  my  occasional  visit 
we  can  give  you  the  best  service  and  still  give  you  a  chance 
to  make  an  extraordinary  profit  on  our  line. 

Justification  of  the  Company's  Policy. — But  even  though 
you  do  not  see  fit  to  use  your  company's  method  of  distribution 
as  a  talking  point,  you  must  be  ready  at  all  times  to  justify 
it  and  defend  it.  Dealers  and  ultimate  consumers  will  con- 
stantly bring  up  objections  dealing  with  your  use  of  sales  routes, 
particularly  if  your  methods  of  distribution  differ  from  those 
of  your  competitors.  Prepare  to  meet  these  objections  by 
knowing  your  company's  position  and  by  applying  in  your 
answer  the  principles  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  "Meeting  and 
Overcoming  Sales  Resistance." 

Read  the  following  justifications  and  carefully  notice  how 
each  salesman  handles  the  matter  of  the  company's  choice  of 
sales  routes. 


G  A  missionary  salesman  is  a  manufacturer's  salesman  who  calls  on  retailers,  edu- 
cating and  selling-.  All  bis  orders,  however,  are  billed  through  the  retailer's  jobber. 
They  may  be  filled  through  the  jobber  or  by  direct  shipment. 
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Salesman  A  is  selling  a  line  of  branded  hosiery  to  a  jobber : 

Jobber:  Well,  I  can't  see  my  way  clear  to  deal  with  you. 
In  Chicago  you  fellows  are  selling  your  line  direct  at  least 
to  three  big  department  stores  that  I  know  of.  What  is  there 
to  hinder  your  selling  some  of  my  retail  clientele  direct  in 
this  state  when  they  get  a  little  bigger.    Then  where  will  I  be  ? 

Salesman  :    Mr.  Jobber,  our  company  will  only  sell  direct 

to  a  retailer  when  he  will  buy  in  amounts  of dozen.    We 

have  just  five  big  retailers  to  whom  we  now  sell  direct.  Prac- 
tically all  of  our  business  comes  through  jobbers  like  yourself. 
Now  I  venture  to  say  that  you  haven't  on  your  list  a  single 
retailer  who  uses  one-tenth  of  the  amount.  There  isn't  much 
danger  of  your  losing  many  retailers  because  they  get  to  the 
point  where  we  will  deal  directly  with  them,  and  you  must 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  when  one  of  them  does  get  that  big, 
he's  going  to  force  some  manufacturer,  if  not  us,  to  sell 
direct  to  him.  He  isn't  going  to  continue  to  give  you  his 
business.  He'll  change  his  line.  You'll  lose  in  either  case. 
Now  we  believe  that  we  are  exceedingly  fair  in  establishing 
a  definite  marketing  policy  not  to  sell  direct  to  retailers  unless 
they  buy  in  that  amount.  That  protects  you  and  us,  and,  by 
the  way,  the  tremendous  sales  of  those  same  big  retailers 
with  whom  we  do  deal  directly  helps  to  keep  our  volume  up 
so  that  we  can  give  you  a  bigger  margin. 

Salesman  B  is  selling  a  branded  camera  direct  to  the  retailer. 
The  retailer  seems  inclined  to  stock  the  camera,  but  demands 
an  exclusive  agency. 

Retailer:  If  you  will  give  me  the  exclusive  agency  for 
it  I'll  stock  it.  But  you  don't  catch  me  advertising,  display- 
ing, and  pushing  a  product  every  other  dealer  in  town  is 
handling.  Why  don't  you  people  wake  up  if  you  want  to 
increase  your  business? 

Salesman  :  Well,  Mr.  Retailer,  our  company  does  not  be- 
lieve that  an  exclusive  agency  would  be  satisfactory  to  you. 
We  used  to  grant  exclusive  agencies.  And  when  we  changed 
over,  we  investigated  the  sales  of  ten  of  our  biggest  exclusive 
agents.  So  we  know  that  in  every  case  the  sales  of  each  indi- 
vidual store  greatly  increased  after  we  put  our  line  into  other 
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stores  in  the  community.  The  more  people  who  push  our 
product,  the  more  business  for  each  individual  who  handles 
it.  Then,  too,  Mr.  Retailer,  an  exclusive  agency  would  be  a 
dangerous  arrangement  for  you.  It  puts  you  at  our  mercy; 
any  time  you  don*t  sell  a  certain  amount,  any  time  you  fail  to 
please  us  in  any  way,  we  could  take  the  agency  away  from 
you  and  give  it  to  the  fellow  across  the  street.  No,  Mr. 
Dealer,  we  believe  that  our  choice  of  selling  plan  is  sound, 
that  it  is  fair  to  you,  and  that  you  will  find  yourself  satisfied 
with  it. 

Problems 

1.  You  are  a  grocery  salesman  selling  to  jobbers.  You  sell  to  three 
jobbers  in  Buffalo.  One  of  these  jobbers  supplies  a  large  retail  market. 
On  your  next  visit  to  Buffalo,  this  particular  jobber  greets  you  in  this  way: 

"Well,  Smith  has  cut  me  out.  Your  competitor,  that  Chicago  concern, 
has  offered  to  sell  him  direct  and  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  jobber's 
discount.     So  he's  through  with  me  and  you." 

You  wire  into  your  house  explaining  the  facts  and  asking  advice.  Your 
sales  manager  wires  you  to  keep  Smith's  account,  even  though  you  are 
obliged  to  sell  him  direct.  You  call  on  Smith  and  make  him  a  direct 
selling  proposition.  He  agrees  to  stick  with  your  house,  provided  you 
deal  directly  with  him  and  allow  him  to  keep  the  jobber's  discount.  You 
know  your  Buffalo  jobbers  are  going  to  be  badly  peeved.  You  go  back 
to  the  jobber  who  formerly  handled  Smith's  account.  You  tell  him  what 
you  have  done  and  try  to  get  an  order  from  him.     Write  out  your  talk. 

2.  You  are  a  salesman  for  a  new  brand  of  hosiery.  You  are  selling 
to  the  ultimate  consumer  from  door  to  door.  Write  out  a  short  selling 
talk,  making  use  of  your  company's  method  of  distribution  as  a  talking  point. 

3.  You  are  selling  for  a  manufacturer  of  electric  sewing  machines. 
Your  company  sells  to  wholesaler  to  retailer  to  consumer.  You  are  calling 
upon  the  wholesaler.  At  present  your  company  is  covering  the  territory 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Your  company  now  employs  30  salesmen. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  company  "cut  out"  the  wholesaler  and  sell  direct 
to  the  retailer.  Your  company  is  capitalized  at  $230,000.  It  is  felt  that 
$100,000  can  be  safely  spent  during  the  coming  year  for  selling  expenses. 
In  general,  what  do  you  think  about  the  advisability  of  the  proposed 
change  ? 

4.  You  are  selling  a  meat-slicing  machine  direct  to  the  retailer.  Your 
prospect  feels  that  your  price  is  high  and  that  he  doesn't  sell  enough  sliced 
meats  to  make  the  machine  pay  for  itself.  Write  out  a  short  talk,  using 
your  method  of  selling  as  a  talking  point  to  soften  the  prospect's  objection. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  SALESMAN'S  TERRITORY  AND  PROSPECTS 

The  Nature  of  Prospecting. — As  the  fifth  step  in  his  gen- 
eral preparation,  the  salesman  should  give  definite  time  and 
thought  to  the  problem  of  "prospecting,"  or  the  analysis  of  his 
territory.  "Prospecting"  is  simply  an  analysis  of  territory, 
whether  it  be  a  state  or  an  office  district  in  a  city,  to  find  out 
what  people  need  the  salesman's  products,  what  kind  of  people 
they  are,  and  where  they  are  located.  Unlike  the  other  steps 
in  the  general  preparation  of  the  salesman,  the  analysis  of  the 
salesman's  company,  the  analysis  of  his  company's  use  of  the 
various  trade  channels,  and  the  analysis  of  his  company's  offer- 
ing, prospecting  is  not  a  matter  for  the  preparatory  stage  alone. 
It  is  a  continuous,  ever-existent  problem  as  well. 

Importance  of  Prospecting  to  the  Salesman. — The  im- 
portance of  prospecting  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  The 
salesman  simply  must  turn  every  stone  to  secure  for  himself 
a  knowledge  of  his  territory  that  will  make  it  possible  for  him 
to  sell  his  products  to  the  maximum  number  of  possible 
customers. 

No  matter  what  you  sell — whether  it  is  safety  pins  or  fire 
engines — you  should  realize  that  your  territory  is  a  battle 
ground.  Good  generalship  calls  for  knowing  every  nook  and 
corner,  every  uncovered  opportunity,  every  twist  and  turn.  A 
general  who  would  go  into  battle  without  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  battlefield  would  be  doomed  before  the  zero  hour 
arrived.  So  it  is  with  a  salesman.  The  measure  of  his  suc- 
cess— which  is  but  another  way  of  saying  the  sum  total  of  his 
earnings— hinges   on  his  ability  to  make  his  territory  work 
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for  him,  instead  of  him  working  for  his  territory,  as  is  too 
often  the  case.  Knowing  your  territory  is  second  only  in 
importance  to  knowing  your  line.1 

Prospecting  is  the  salesman's  own  peculiar  business.  No 
matter  how  much  the  home  office  may  do  to  locate  prospects, 
the  salesman  himself  needs  to  set  aside  time  for  the  task.  In 
periods  of  stress  when  sales  forces  are  being  cut  down,  the 
good  "prospector"  will  be  among  the  last  to  go.  As  a  matter 
of  self-protection,  the  salesman  cannot  afford  to  overlook  the 
importance  of  a  thorough  territorial  analysis. 

Prospecting  is,  of  course,  somewhat  more  important  to  the 
specialty  salesman  than  to  the  staple  salesman.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  the  specialty  salesman  sells  a  product  "once."  There 
is  little  likelihood  of  "repeat"  orders.  His  products  are  not 
products  for  which  there  is  a  continuous  demand.  Conse- 
quently, his  prospects  are  his'  stock-in-trade;  when  he  has 
exhausted  them,  he  has  nothing  left.  If  he  is  to  keep  on  selling, 
he  must  continually  find  new  prospects.  But  even  in  the  case 
of  the  staple  salesman,  prospecting  is  a  vital  necessity  for  suc- 
cessful selling.  To  depend  upon  "repeat"  orders  from  old 
clients  alone  is  dangerous.  New  and  severe  dealer  competition 
may  come  along  at  any  moment.  The  purchases  of  the  sales- 
man's old  clientele  may  fall  off  as  their  field  is  cut  into  by 
competition  from  new  dealers.  If,  then,  the  staple  salesman 
has  lost  the  art  of  prospecting  through  failure  to  practice  it, 
he  is  in  a  precarious  position.  The  advantage  to  the  staple 
salesman  lies  in  constant  prospecting,  in  combatting  the  new- 
dealer  competition  early,  before  its  full  growth — the  moment 
the  newcomer  becomes  a  prospect.  No  home  office  or  no  sales 
manager  knowingly  fails  to  appreciate  the  salesman's  efforts 
to  build  up  an  increasing  prospect  list. 


1  Field  Tactics  for  Salesmen,  Aspley,  J.  C,  p.   n,  The  Dartnell  Corporation,   1920. 
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The  General  Survey  of  the  Territory. — Whether  the 
salesman  is  selling  staples  or  specialties  to  dealers  or  to  ultimate 
consumers,  as  soon  as  he  is  assigned  to  a  territory,  he  should 
make  a  general  analytical  survey  of  that  territory.  In  most 
cases  he  should  inform  himself  on  the  following  points  in 
making  this  survey : 

1.  General  physical  characteristics. 

2.  Best  methods  of  covering  territory. 

3.  State  of  prosperity  of  the  territory. 

4.  Nationality  of  its  population. 

5.  Religion  of  its  population. 

6.  Occupation  of  its  population. 

Physical  Characteristics. — If  the  salesman  is  given  a 
large  territory  or  a  provincial  territory,  he  will  need  to  investi- 
gate its  general  physical  characteristics  carefully.  He  will 
discover  whether  or  not  it  is  mountainous,  rolling,  or  flat.  He 
will  need  also  to  find  out  what  the  climatic  conditions  are, 
whether  hot,  medium,  cold,  or  moist.  Take  for  a  concrete 
illustration  the  condition  of  the  roads  and  their  relation  to 
shopping  centers.  Where  roads  are  poor  and  traveling  is 
difficult,  farmers  will  do  most  of  their  shopping  at  the  nearest 
town  or  from  the  mail-order  houses.  Where  roads  are  good, 
farmers  will  travel  from  20  to  25  miles  to  reach  a  shopping 
center.  If  the  roads  are  poor  in  the  salesman's  territory,  he 
will  need  to  visit  more  towns  and  more  dealers,  though  the 
towns  and  the  dealers  may  be  very  small.  If  the  roads  are 
good,  the  salesman  may  exhaust  most  of  his  possible  prospects 
by  covering  the  principal  shopping  centers.  In  the  case  of  a 
metropolitan  territory  the  salesman  should  also  consider  the 
general  physical  characteristics.  He  should  discover  the  rea- 
sons for  the  layout  of  street  car  and  subway  lines,  the  growth 
of  certain  product  districts,  manufacturing,  wholesale,  and 
retail  districts. 
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Methods  of  Covering  Territory. — In  the  same  careful  way 
the  salesman  should  inquire  into  the  best  methods  of  covering 
the  territory.  Every  salesman  should  organize  his  territory 
into  definite  working  blocks  and  routes  as  a  means  of  con- 
serving time.  In  working  a  metropolitan  territory,  get  hold 
of  a  good  map,  a  building  directory  showing  the  names  and 
business  occupation  of  the  different  firms  in  large  office  build- 
ings, and  a  telephone  directory  (if  possible  one  which  groups 
its  telephone  users  by  exchanges).  Definitely  mark  out  on 
your  map  the  quickest  and  best  routing  for  your  territory. 
Follow  the  advice  of  the  Baker- Vawter  Company : 

Within  sixty  days  after  opening  up  a  city  territory  the 
salesman  should  know  enough  about  it  to  lay  it  out  into  sec- 
tions for  convenient  and  intensive  working.  There  may  be 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  sections  in  the  territory,  according  to 
street  car  facilities,  grouping  big  industries,  etc.  A  city  map 
may  be  used  in  arranging  the  sections.  Each  section  should 
be  carefully  outlined  on  the  map,  and  the  map  kept  in  a  con- 
spicuous  place.2 

In  the  case  of  country  territory,  provide  yourself  with 
maps,  railroad  time  tables,  interurban  time  tables,  and  other 
railroad  literature.  Get  a  map  that  will  show  you  the  railroads, 
the  rivers,  the  towns,  the  bridges,  the  automobile  roads,  or 
anything  that  will  enable  you  to  cover  the  territory  more 
effectively.  Plan  your  work  ahead.  Do  not  depend  upon  hit- 
or-miss  methods  in  covering  territory.  Reduce  your  traveling 
time  to  a  minimum,  for  it  is  the  time  spent  in  prospecting  or 
in  the  interview  itself  that  is  remunerative.  There  will  be 
occasions,  of  course,  when  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  upset 
your  planned  schedule,  but  in  the  main  these  will  be  few.  Let 
two  suggestions  guide  you  in  departing  from  the  schedule  you 
have  laid  down.  They  are  these :  First,  the  man  who  gets 
the  order  is  often  the  man  who  arrives  one  train  ahead  of  a 


2  See  Field  Tactics  for  Salesman,  Aspley,  J.  C,  p.  14,  Dartnell,  1920. 
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competing  salesman.  On  the  other  hand,  missing  a  train  is 
often  better  business  than  losing  an  order  because  the  inter- 
view is  not  complete  and  thorough. 

Prosperity  of  the  Territory. — The  next  point  to  be  inves- 
tigated in  the  general  analysis  of  the  salesman's  territory  is  the 
prosperity  of  the  territory,  potential  and  actual.  The  salesman 
should  find  out  what  the  value  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
territory  has  been  for  a  number  of  year's  past,  what  the  value 
of  agricultural  products  has  been  by  years,  and  particularly 
what  the  value  of  manufactured  products  has  been  recently. 
He  should  decide  to  what  financial  class  the  majority  of  the 
people  belong;  whether  their  incomes  are  small,  medium,  or 
large.  If  this  important  information  cannot  be  given  to  you 
by  your  home  office,  you  can  find  it  in  the  statistics  compiled 
by  the  government  and  available  in  tabulated  form  in  such 
volumes  as  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  Ab- 
stract of  Thirteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  etc.  Keep 
your  eyes  open  for  anv  temporary  changes  in  the  financial 
condition  of  your  territory.  Watch  the  effects  of  strikes, 
floods,  storms,  droughts,  scourges  of  insect  pests,  epidemics, 
and  the  like.  Try  to  interpret  such  conditions  in  terms  of 
prospecting  possibilities.  In  the  same  way  take  account  of 
booms,  building  revivals,  new  industries,  and  other  progressive 
movements.  What  will  they  add  to  or  detract  from  your  terri- 
tory so  far  as  prospects  are  concerned? 

Nationality  of  the  Population — Next,  the  salesman  should 
should  investigate  the  population — the  people  in  his  territory — ■ 
their  different  nationalities,  religions,  and  occupations.  Racial 
peculiarities  exist  in  almost  every  locality.  The  division  of  the 
population  according  to  race  and  nationality  should  be  carefully 
studied.      Foreigners  will   usually  have   different  tastes   from 
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natives,  tastes  which  may  seemingly  eliminate  them  or  include 
them  as  prospects. 

According  to  a  survey  of  the  market  for  margarines,  no 
dealers  in  the  Italian  district  of  Milwaukee  were  found  to 
carry  butter  substitutes.  Italians  were  not  yet  educated  to 
their  use.  Jewish  and  Polish  dealers  handled  only  a  small 
quantity,  or  none  at  all.  Dealers  of  this  class  constituted 
25  per  cent  of  the  total.  Practically  all  the  others  carried 
margarines,  and  therefore  this  racial  prejudice  or  lack  of 
knowledge  constituted  a  real  barrier  to  sales.3 

Principal  Religious  Tendencies. — In  a  lesser  degree  relig- 
ious prejudices  need  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  the 
case  of  the  sale  of  games  like  Mah-Jong,  playing  cards,  and 
novelty  goods,  however,  an  examination  of  the  religious  ten- 
dencies existing  in  a  territory  may  be  exceedingly  vital. 

Occupational  Analysis  of  the  Territory. — In  examining 
the  occupations  of  the  territory,  the  salesman  always  needs  to 
be  careful  and  thorough.  What  people  do  to  a  large  extent 
determines  what  they  will  buy.  Take  the  case  of  tobacco. 
It  is  now  fairly  well  established  that  the  man  who  works  in  a 
shop  or  factory  is  the  principal  user  of  the  pipe,  that  the  office 
worker  smokes  cigars  in  the  main,  and  that  the  outside  man  is 
the  largest  user  of  cigarettes.4  The  salesman  needs  to  know 
whether  he  is  in  a  lumber,  cotton,  coal,  iron,  wheat,  corn,  fruit, 
stock-raising,  or  manufacturing  community.  He  needs  to 
know  whether  the  people  are  principally  engaged  in  making 
cash  registers  or  rubber  tires,  or  in  refining  oil.  He  needs  to 
know  the  relative  number  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  in 
manufacturing,  in  wholesaling  and  in  retailing.  Anything 
which  can  be  discovered  about  the  occupation  of  the  people  of 
the  territory  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

3  Market  Analysis,  White,    P.,   p.   211,    McGraw-Hill   Book   Co.,    Inc.,    1921. 

4  Market  Analysis,  White,  P.,  p.  217. 
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Sources  of  General  Prospecting  Information. — In  making 
this  general  survey  of  the  territory  the  salesman  should  utilize 
every  available  source  of  information.  Roughly,  these  sources 
of  information  include  the  following :  ( I )  your  own  company, 
(2)  other  salesmen,  (3)  encyclopedias,  (4)  maps,  (5)  railroad 
time  tables,  (6)  newspapers,  (7)  local  banks,  (8)  local  com- 
mercial clubs,  (9)  local  fraternal  organizations,  (10)  city  halls, 
(11)  county  officials,  (12)  state  publications,  and  (13)  na- 
tional governmental  reports. 

Special  Prospecting  Problems  in  Selling  to  Dealers. — 

The  staple  or  specialty  salesman  selling  to  the  dealer  has  some 
special  problems  in  prospecting.  These  we  will  consider  at 
this  point.  After  the  salesman  has  made  a  general  survey  of 
his  territory,  he  should  undertake  to  build  up  a  large  prospect 
list  for  his  particular  lines  of  goods  by  securing  special  infor- 
mation on  the  following  points.  He  should  make  up  his  pros- 
pect list  by  asking  the  following  questions : 

1.  What  dealers  in  this  territory  are  logical  prospects  for  my 

line  because  of  the  kinds  of  goods  they  sell? 

2.  What  dealers  in  this  territory  are  logical  prospects  because 

of  their  financial  standing? 

3.  What  dealers  in  this  territory  are  logical  prospects  because 

of  their  enterprise  and  fitness? 

4.  Which  dealers  of  the  above  classification  now  handle  my 

line? 

5.  What  dealers  in  this  territory  formerly  handled  my  line 

but  do  not  do  so  now? 

6.  What  dealers  are  logical  prospects  who  have  never  handled 

my  line? 

Listing  the  Logical  Prospects. — Obviously,  the  simplest 
way  to  compile  a  prospect  list  is  to  secure  a  list  of  all  the  dealers 
in  the  territory  who  carry  a  similar  line  of  goods.  If  you  are 
handling  some  staple  hardware  article,  you  will  naturally  get 
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a  list  of  all  the  hardware  dealers  in  your  territory.  Far  too 
many  salesmen  stop  at  this  point.  They  feel  that  the  number 
of  possible  prospects  in  a  territory  is  strictly  limited  to  those 
definitely  listed  as^  dealing  in  the  kind  of  product  which 
they  are  handling.  But  take  the  case  of  the  modern  drug 
store.  Largely  because  of  the  influence  of  effective  prospecting 
on  the  part  of  salesmen,  it  now  sells  almost  anything  from 
groceries  to  radio  sets.  By  all  means,  secure  lists  of  dealers 
who,  because  of  their  particular  line  of  business,  are  likely  to 
handle  your  goods,  but  add  to  these  lists  the  name  of  every 
dealer  who  might  be  willing  to  handle  your  products  even 
though  his  particular  business  seems  to  be  somewhat  foreign 
to  your  line.  If  you  are  selling  soap,  sell  it  first  to  grocers, 
of  course,  but  include  as  prospects,  druggists,  delicatessens, 
dairy-products  stores,  toilet-goods  specialty  shops,  department 
stores,  and  even  stationery  and  specialty  news  stand  shops. 
If  you  are  selling  a  5-cent-bar  line  of  candy,  list  candy  jobbers 
and  confectionery  stores,  of  course,  but  include  news  stands, 
cigar  stores,  shoe-shining  stands,  restaurants,  and  even  barber 
shops.  Do  not  limit  your  prospect  list  by  adhering  strictly  to 
"regular"  dealers.    Make  this  first  list  as  extensive  as  you  can. 

Listing  Prospects  According  to   Financial   Standing 

This  general  list  should  then  be  carefully  scrutinized  in  an 
effort  to  exclude  those  names  that  for  some  reason  do  not 
represent  possible  prospects.  Certainly,  one  qi  the  most  im- 
portant factors  in  the  selection  of  dealers  is  their  financial 
standing.  The  salesman  should  carefully  consider  each  name 
from  this  point  of  view.  He  should  secure  every  possible  bit 
of  credit  information  from  rating  books,  banks  and  current 
knowledge  of  other  dealers  in  the  territory,  and  he  should 
record  this  information  in  connection  with  each  name  on  the 
general  prospect  list.  Obviously,  specific  credit  information 
will  exclude  many  names  from  the  present  prospect  list.     The 
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salesman,  however,  should  not  discard  these  names  perma- 
nently. He  should  constantly  keep  eyes  and  ears  open  for 
additional  information  which  may  from  time  to  time  change 
the  financial  status  of  the  names  on  this  list.  As  has  been 
pointed  out,  good  prospecting  involves  knowing  when  to  strike 
and  striking  the  very  moment  the  dealer  becomes  a  suitable 
prospect,  before  he  is  sold  by  a  competitor. 

Listing  Prospects  According  to  Fitness. — This  general 
list  can  be  reduced  in  still  another  way.  The  names  should  be 
carefully  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  enterprise  and 
fitness  of  the  individual  dealers.  The  salesman  should  secure 
and  record  specific  information  as  to  the  progressiveness  and 
ability  of  different  dealers.  A  dealer  who  may  be  handling 
the  class  of  goods  the  salesman  is  selling  and  who  may  have  a 
good  financial  rating  may  not  be  enterprising  enough  to  be 
considered  a  logical  prospect.  From  this  angle,  then,  many 
names  may  be  temporarily  set  aside.  As  in  the  case  discussed 
above,  however,  these  names  should  be  periodically  examined 
and  considered  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  have  not 
become  logical  prospects.  Every  indication  of  change  in  a 
dealer's  ability  should  be  noted  and  recorded.  And,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  the  salesman  should  be  careful  not. to  exclude 
the  names  of  dealers  who  may  seem  to  be  poor  and  inefficient 
merchandisers,  but  who  may  possibly  be  stimulated  to  worth- 
while efforts  by  the  salesman  himself.  Inefficiency  is  too  often 
due  to  lack  of  knowledge.  If  the  salesman  will  take  time  and 
pains  to  educate  and  inspire  the  dealer,  he  may  be  able  to  make 
him  a  very  desirable  prospect. 

Listing  Present  Customers. — Next  the  salesman  should 
check  over  his  general  prospect  list  to  see  what  dealers  now 
handle  his  line  of  products.  He  should  carefully  sound  them 
out  as  to  their  feeling  toward  his  goods.     He  should  notice 
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whether  or  not  they  actually  put  any  intensive  sales  efforts 
behind  his  line,  whether  or  not  those  sales  efforts  are  effective, 
and  whether  or  not  they  are  overlooking  any  possibilities  for 
increased  business.  He  should  discover  in  particular  just  what 
their  attitude  toward  competing  lines  may  be.  All  this  infor- 
mation needs  to  be  carefully  recorded  for  future  use.  As  will 
be  seen  in  the  chapter  on  "Interest,"  the  most  effective  way  to 
interest  a  prospect  is  to  begin  by  a  clear  and  vivid  discussion 
of  his  needs  and  difficulties.  These  bits  of  information  sug- 
gested above  will  give  the  salesman  specific  details  with  which 
to  present  such  needs  and  difficulties.  A  great  part  of  the 
prospecting  problem  is  this  search  for  specific  needs. 

Listing  Former  Customers. — In  the  same  manner  the 
salesman  should  discover  just  what  dealers  on  his  general 
prospect  list  formerly  handled  his  products  but  do  not  do  so  at 
the  time  he  goes  into  the  territory. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  you  are  assigned  to  a  territory 
formerly  covered  by  another  salesman.  It  will  be  an  ad- 
vantage for  you  to  know  what  merchants  in  that  territory 
have  used  your  goods — but  who  are  selling  them  no  longer. 

In  selling  direct  to  the  retail  trade,  you  will  most  likely 
find  that  the  merchants  who  formerly  handled  your  goods, 
but  who  are  no  longer  carrying  them,  were  influenced  to 
change  because  they  were  dissatisfied  with  your  goods,  deliv- 
eries, service,  etc.  .    .    . 

Your  attitude  should  be  that  the  particular  customer  who 
has  become  dissatisfied  and  who  has  discontinued  handling 
your  goods  may  belittle  you,  your  firm,  and  your  goods  in  the 
minds  of  one  or  more  customers  or  prospective  customers  in 
his  section.5 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  find  the  reasons  for  a  with- 
drawal of  business  on  the  part  of  a  dealer,  and  this  information 
should  be  carefully  recorded.     It  may  be  that  some  slight  ad- 


5  The   Territory,   Vol.   IV,   "The  Art   and   Science   of   Selling,"   pp.    12,    13,   National 
Salesmen  Training  Association. 
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justment,  some  slight  shift  of  appeal  will  restore  dealers  to 
the  list  of  regular  customers.  They  should  be  considered  as 
prospects  until  every  possible  investigation  fails  to  bring  to 
light  their  reasons  for  dissatisfaction. 

Listing  Possible  New  Customers. — The  general  list  needs 
to  be  examined  once  more  to  determine  just  what  logical  pros- 
pects have  never  been  sold  on  the  salesman's  particular  line. 
Delve  into  possible  prejudices  and  legitimate  reasons  for  their 
handling  competing  lines.  Learn  exactly  what  obstacles  are 
rilling  the  minds  of  these  logical  prospects  who  should  be  giving 
you  some  of  their  business.  Classify  and  record  this  informa- 
tion. It  will  be  valuable  in  planning  the  first  stage  of  your 
interest  step,  in  working  out  a  persuasive  approach.  Remem- 
ber, always,  that  in  the  case  of  new  business,  the  more  specific 
information  you  have  about  your  prospect,  the  less  time  you 
will  have  to  spend  at  the  interview  in  finding  out  where  he 
stands,  and  the  more  time  you  will  have  for  actual  selling. 
Secure  specific  information  on  all  the  following  points :  the 
lines  the  dealer  carries,  his  use  of  window  and  counter  displays, 
the  character  of  his  trade,  his  special  problems,  his  hobbies,  and 
his  attitude  toward  your  house. 

Prospecting  Problems  of  Salesman  Selling  to  Consumers. 

— The  specialty  salesman  and  the  staple  stalesman  selling  direct 
to  the  ultimate  consumer  have  also  some  special  prospecting 
problems.  These  should  be  considered  here.  In  building  up  a 
prospect  list  this  type  of  selling  demands  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  following  points : 

1.  What  people  in  this  territory  need  this  product  or  service? 

2.  What  prospects  can  afford  to  buy  this  product  or  service? 

3.  What  is  the  influence  of  sex  in  the  purchase  of  a  product 

or  service  of  this  nature? 
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4.  To   what   extent   does   occupation   determine   the   logical 

prospects  for  a  product  or  service  of  this  nature? 

5.  How  much  expert  knowledge,  if  any,  is  needed  in  using 

a  product  or  service  of  this  nature? 

6.  What  prejudices,  if  any,  exist  with  respect  to  purchasing 

and  using  a  product  or  service  of  this  nature? 

7.  What  are  the  general  buying  habits  of  the  logical  prospects 

which  may  offset  the  purchase  of  a  product  or  service 
of  this  nature? 

8.  What   are   the   general   buying  habits   and   special   inter- 

ests of  the  most  logical  prospects  for  a  product  or  service 
of  this  nature? 

Locating  Prospects  through  Needs. — Obviously,  pros- 
pecting is  largely  a  matter  of  locating  needs.  The  salesman 
who  sells  direct  to  the  consumer  should  examine  his  territory 
minutely  to  include  every  prospect  on  his  general  list  who  can 
possibly  use  his  product  or  service.  If  an  ultimate  consumer 
is  not  in  a  position  to  use  a  product,  he  is  certainly  not  likely 
to  buy  it,  no  matter  how  much  he  may  believe  in  it  or  want  it. 
If  you  are  selling  an  electric  vacuum  cleaner,  you  cannot  include 
on  your  general  list  the  names  of  housewives  whose  houses 
are  not  wired  for  electricity.  At  the  outset,  then,  determine 
what  conditions  are  necessary  for  the  use  of  your  offering  and 
secure  lists  of  names  of  those  ultimate  consumers  who  are 
actually  in  a  position  to  use  your  product  or  service.  Such 
lists  may  include  lists  of  wired  homes,  of  property  owners,  of 
automobile  owners,  of  newly-married  couples,  of  families  with 
children,  of  telephone  subscribers,  of  homes  equipped  with 
running  water,  or  many  others.  Take,  for  example,  the  case 
of  a  nursery  salesman  selling  trees,  plants,  shrubs,  and  berries, 
who  was  sent  into  a  country  territory  in  North  Dakota.  Trav- 
eling about  on  a  motorcycle  in  a  hit-or-miss  fashion,  he 
discovered  that  he  could  hardly  turn  in  enough  business  to 
justify  his  salary  and  expense  account.     The  number  of  sales 
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was  too  small  compared  to  the  number  of  farms  visited. 
Finally  it  dawned  on  him  that  many  of  the  farmers  were 
merely  tenants  who  would  not  permanently  improve  their 
farms  with  trees  and  shrubs  because  they  were  not  the  actual 
owners  of  the  farms.  Such  information  was  needed  in  ad- 
vance. Careful  thought  and  prospecting  industry  would  have 
included  farm  owners  as  logical  prospects  on  the  basis  of 
needs.  Such  a  list  should  have  been  the  first  to  be  visited.  It 
is  not  meant  to  suggest,  of  course,  that  some  tenants  might 
not  prove  to  be  prospects,  but  simply  that  they  were  not  the 
most  logical  prospects  so  far  as  need  is  concerned.  Certainly, 
every  salesman  should  keep  in  mind  the  possibility  of  creating 
needs  where  none  now  exist  or  of  awakening  a  consciousness 
of  needs  where  they  have  lain  dormant.  Such  is  the  purpose 
of  salesmanship,  but  that  policy  should  not  be  extended  so  far 
as  to  include  on  your  prospect  list  the  names  of  ultimate  con- 
sumers who  cannot  possibly  use  your  product  or  service,  or  of 
those  who  can  use  it  but  seldom. 

Selecting  Prospects  Who  Can  Afford  to  Buy. — This  gen- 
eral list  may  also  be  cut  down  by  examining  it  to  discover 
what  prospects  can  afford  to  use  the  salesman's  offering.  Or 
if  the  product  has  a  wide  possibility  for  use  and  is  high-priced, 
the  original  prospecting  list  may  be  built  up  by  locating  those 
people  who  are  financially  able  to  purchase. 

The  salesman  should  endeavor  to  discover  the  names  of 
those  people  who  pay  income  taxes  above  a  certain  figure,  the 
names  of  proprietors  of  organizations,  officers,  executives,  pro- 
fessional people,  and  similar  classes.  Much  of  this  information 
can  be  secured  from  banks,  city  and  county  authorities,  from 
the  rosters  of  clubs,  fraternities,  and  other  social  organizations, 
and  from  personal  observation  as  to  location  of  homes. 

It  is  easy  to  confuse  readiness  to  purchase  with  ability  to 
purchase.     A  market  survey  may  show,  from  actual  interviews 
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with  prospective  customers,  that  there  is  a  large  market  for 
some  new  product,  but  when  it  come?  to  the  point  of  actually 
parting  with  their  money  a  great  many  of  those  who  had 
expressed  a  desire  for  the  article  will  fail  to  purchase.6 

There  may  be  10,000  homes  in  your  territory  that  could 
use  a  high-grade  power  washing  machine,  but  not  more  than 
1,000  homes  may  be  able  to  pay  $300  for  one.  In  the  same 
fashion,  you  may  find  many  concerns  that  could  use  an  expen- 
sive billing  machine  or  even  a  multigraph,  but  perhaps  a  large 
part  of  these  same  companies  simply  cannot  afford  to  purchase 
and  use  such  a  machine. 


The  Influence  of  Sex.— Next,  the  salesman  should  exam- 
ine his  prospect  list  to  discover  what  influence  the  sex  of  the 
prospect  may  have  on  the  purchase  of  the  offering.  He  should 
find  out  whether  his  product  or  service  will  need  to  be  sold 
exclusively  to  one  sex,  whether  there  will  be  a  tendency  of  one 
sex  or  the  other  to  predominate  in  purchasing  such  an  offering, 
and  whether  one  sex  ordinarily  or  occasionally  buys  such  a 
product  or  service  for  the  other  sex.  If  you  are  selling  a  line 
of  hosiery  from  house  to  house,  your  prospect  will  ordinarily 
be  the  housewife,  but  if  you  are  selling  an  oil-burning  attach- 
ment for  stoves  and  furnaces  your  prospect  will  commonly  be 
the  husband.  In  the  latter  case  you  will  have  to  plan  the  time 
of  your  call  and  your  approach  quite  differently  from  what 
will  be  necessary  in  selling  hosiery.  Consequently,  even 
though  you  may  have  the  family  name  on  your  list  as  a  pros- 
pect, determine  upon  the  influence  of  sex  to  indicate  the 
specific  prospect.  In  some  cases,  as  in  the  sale  of  an  automo- 
bile, it  may  be  necessary  to  sell,  mother,  father,  and  son  or 
daughter.  If  so,  indicate  the  necessity  on  your  prospect  list, 
so  that  you  will  take  account  of  it  in  advance  of  your  actual 
interview  or  interviews. 


6  Market  Analysis,  White,  P.,  p.  232, 
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The  Influence  of  Occupation. — The  occupation  of  pos- 
sible prospects  should  also  be  considered.  Detailed  informa- 
tion should  be  secured,  not  so  much  because  there  will  be 
occupational  reasons  why  certain  names  will  not  be  prospects, 
but  because  this  information  will  be  valuable  in  planning  the 
approach.  As  has  been  suggested  in  the  case  of  prospecting 
the  dealer,  it  is  dangerous  to  set  aside  more  or  less  arbitrarily 
certain  occupations  as  comprising  the  only  possible  prospects. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  what  the  ultimate  consumer  does  for 
a  living  will  in  all  probability  have  little  to  do  with  the  product. 
Even  though  you  may  be  selling  doctors'  supplies  and  instru- 
ments, it  will  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  physicians  and 
surgeons  are  the  only  logical  prospects  in  your  territory.  The 
principal  benefit  in  securing  detailed  occupational  information 
concerning  your  prospects  is  to  provide  yourself  with  specific 
facts  concerning  their  needs,  difficulties,  and  problems. 

Expert  Knowledge  Needed  to  Use  Product  Effectively. 

— The  degree  of  expert  knowledge  the  prospect  needs  in  order 
to  use  the  salesman's  offering  may  also  help  him  to  decide  upon 
specific  prospects.  If  the  salesman  is  selling  an  accounting 
service,  it  may  be  that  listing  those  concerns  which  already  have 
a  well-established  accounting  department  will  practically  ex- 
haust his  prospects,  since  some  expert  knowledge  may  be 
necessary  to  realize  the  value  of  his  service  and  to  use  it 
effectively.  If  the  service  is  a  simple  and  elementary  one,  it 
may  be  that  the  above-mentioned  list  will  show  him  who  will 
not  be  prospects.  As  in  the  case  of  prospecting  with  reference 
to  uses,  the  salesman  should  not  overlook  any  possibility  of 
giving  to  a  consumer  specific  and  expert  information  which 
may  serve  to  make  him  a  prospect. 

Prejudices  and  Buying  Habits. — The  matter  of  existing 
prejudices  and  general  buying  habits  may  well  be  discussed 
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together.  Specific  information  as  to  those  two  points  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  salesman.  It  will  not  limit  or  extend 
the  prospect  list,  but  it  will  provide  basic  data  upon  which  to 
plan  appeals  and  emphasis  in  the  selling  talk,  as  well  as  sug- 
gesting the  proper  time  to  call  upon  prospects.  Remember 
always  that  time  spent  in  gathering  such  information  is  time 
saved  in  the  interview  itself.  It  makes  the  blind  interview 
unnecessary.  It  reduces  to  a  minimum  shifting  appeals  and 
hit-or-miss  emphasis.  Prejudice  may  prove  to  be  an  initial 
obstacle  in  the  case  of  almost  any  article  or  service. 

Before  the  war  for  a  man  to  carry  a  wrist  watch  was  a 
sign  of  effeminacy,  yet  this  prejudice  has  fallen  by  the  way- 
side before  a  recognition  of  the  utility  of  the  practice.  There 
is  prejudice  by  stenographers  against  the  dictating  machine, 
which  the  various  makers  are  doing  their  best  to  remove  by 
educational  advertising.  It  has  been  found  by  investigation 
that  there  is  an  almost  universal  prejudice  in  favor  of  linen 
toweling  against  cotton  toweling,  and  it  is  believed  that  for  an 
indefinite  time  to  come  people  of  wealth  as  a  class  will  buy 
linen  as  long  as  linen  is  obtainable,  regardless  of  cost.7 

Take  account  of  prejudices  and  record  them  as  part  of 
your  prospecting  information.  Proceed  in  the  same  manner 
in  respect  to  buying  habits.  Know  the  approximate  quantity 
of  your  product  purchased  at  one  time  by  a  consumer;  the 
relation  of  the  first  of  the  month,  the  fifteenth  of  the  month, 
or  "Saturday  night"  to  his  buying  habits;  whether  or  not  he 
can  be  sold  over  the  telephone;  whether  he  will  come  to  a 
branch  office  or  a  hotel  for  a  demonstration;  what  particular 
type,  grade,  or  style  he  favors  in  the  class  of  product  you  have 
to  offer;  whether  he  customarily  exercises  discretion  in  pur- 
chasing; what  effect  testimony  has  on  his  buying;  to  what 
extent  the  "eye  appeal"  (demonstration)  is  necessary.  Record 
every  scrap  of  information  that  you  can  secure.     Remember 

7  Market  Analysis,  White,  P.,  p.  213. 
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that  innate  tendencies  and  habits  are  the  mainsprings  of  all 
action,  buying  or  otherwise. 

Information  as  to  Hobbies,  Recreations,  and  Special  In- 
terests.— Finally,  the  salesman  should  gather  information  con- 
cerning the  hobbies,  recreations,  avocations,  and  personal 
interests  of  the  ultimate  consumers.  This  is  particulaly  im- 
portant and  necessary  to  the  salesman  who  is  selling  direct  to 
the  consumer,  perhaps  twice  as  important  as  to  the  salesman 
who  is  selling  to  the  dealer,  although  even  in  the  latter  case  it  is 
helpful  and  desirable.  Watch  for  and  have  a  prospecting 
regard  for  the  weaknesses  of  possible  buyers.  No  man  is  so  big 
and  so  important  that  he  hasn't  a  hobby,  an  avocation,  a  weak- 
ness, if  you  will.  Note  it  and  remember  it.  Take  the  case  of 
a  salesman  traveling  out  of  New  York  selling  an  advertising 
service  to  banks.  One  particular  executive  controlled  the 
possibility  of  purchase  for  a  small  chain  of  banks.  This  sales- 
man discovered  that  the  bank  executive's  chief  hobby  was 
orchards  and  fruit  raising.  Before  calling  on  the  executive 
he  studied  and  read  up  this  subject  almost  as  if  he  were  going 
into  the  fruit  business.  When  he  finally  stepped  into  the 
library  of  the  executive,  his  eye  caught  a  blueprint  of  an 
orchard  hanging  on  the  wall  back  of  the  desk.  As  quick  as  a 
flash  he  turned  toward  it,  became  momentarily  absorbed  in  it, 
and  then  turning  to  the  executive,  he  said :  "Mr.  Prospect,  it 
is  evident  that  someone  about  here  knows  something  about 
orchards." 

In  an  instant  he  was  talking  intelligently  about  the  proper 
layout  of  an  orchard  to  an  interested  prospect,  who,  because 
of  such  an  approach,  was  more  receptive  to  the  salesman's 
proposition  when  it  was  finally  introduced.  A  salesman  can 
seldom  have  too  much  of  this  personal-interest  information  in 
his  prospect  file.  A  large  part  of  the  general  antipathy  toward 
salesmanship  is  due  to  the  fact  that  salesmen  are  too  careless 
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in  the  matter  of  securing  interesting  data  in  advance  of  their 
interviews.  "High-powered"  salesmanship,  as  referred  to  by 
professional  men  unfamiliar  with  modern  business,  means  just 
that — they  have  been  interviewed  by  obnoxious  and  self- 
assertive  salesmen,  who  have  had  no  knowledge  of  their  needs 
or  interests  and  who,  accordingly,  made  no  effort  to  talk  from 
the  prospects'  point  of  view. 

Sources  of  Information. — The  principal  sources  for  the 
information  suggested  as  necessary  to  the  salesman  who  sells 
to  the  dealer  and  to  the  salesman  who  sells  to  the  consumer 
are  the  following:  (1)  your  sales  manager,  (2)  your  credit 
manager,  (3)  salesmen  for  your  company  who  have  preceded 
you  on  the  territory,  (4)  local  newspaper  men,  (5)  heads  of 
commercial  organizations,  (6)  ministers,  (7)  teachers,  (8) 
county  agents,  (9)  hotel  clerks,  (10)  lists  of  registered  voters, 
(n)  sport  lists  (members  of  golf  clubs,  etc.),  (12)  doctors, 
(13)  answers  to  prospecting  letters,  (14)  civic  and  social  club 
functions,  and  (15)  personal  observation.  These  sources  are 
in  addition  to  those  already  suggested  for  the  information 
required  in  the  general  survey  of  the  territory. 

Knowing  a  Territory  Too  Well.— A  word  of  caution 
needs  to  be  added  here  against  the  possibility  of  knowing  a 
territory  too  well.  Often  a  salesman  who  has  been  systematic 
and  thorough  in  his  prospecting  comes  to  the  point  where  he 
"knows"  his  territory,  where  he  can  say  with  accuracy  that 
there  isn't  a  live  prospect  in  his  territory  with  whom  he  is  not 
in  touch.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  course,  no  salesman  can 
really  "know"  his  territory  in  that  sense  for  more  than  a  few 
days.  Changing  conditions  will  constantly  add  to  his  active 
prospect  list.  Prospecting  must  be  continuously  thorough. 
No  prospect  list  keeps  the  same  status  for  any  period  of  time. 
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According  to  the  Casualty  Review,  what  happens  to  an  average 
mailing  list  in  a  period  of  three  years  is  as  follows : 

Four  hundred  and  two  people  have  changed  addresses 
from  one  to  four  times. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-one  have  moved  to  parts  unknown. 

One  hundred  and  twenty- four  have  already  purchased  the 
product. 

Eighty-three  have  bought  a  competing  article. 

Seven  have  died. 

One  has  gone  to  jail.8 

Watch  your  prospect  list  constantly.  Do  not  fail  to  revise 
continuously,  eliminating  and  adding  names.  Do  not  do  it, 
however,  on  any  other  basis  than  actual  information  from  the 
field.  Avoid  the  feeling  that  you  know  your  men  and  that 
so-and-so  can  now  be  eliminated.  Do  not  "size  up"  your  active 
prospects  in  your  hotel  lobby  or  room  on  the  basis  of  old, 
out-of-date  information. 

In  every  sales  organization,  perhaps  right  in  your  own 
territory,  you  will  find  salesmen  who  know  their  territory 
so  well  they  are  able  to  decide  before  they  even  talk  to  a  pros- 
pect just  why  he  does  not  need  the  thing  they  have  for  sale. 
When  a  salesman  falls  into  the  habit  of  thinking  why  people 
don't  want  what  he  is  selling,  you  can  bet  your  last  dollar  he 
is  slipping.  You  can  gamble  that  some  young  chap,  who 
doesn't  know  about  these  things  that  can't  be  done  will  take 
over  the  territory  and  open  up  business  which  had  lain  for 
months  right  under  the  nose  of  the  other  fellow    .     .    . 

Quite  often  you  will  meet  specialty  salesmen — those  sell- 
ing such  products  as  adding  machines,  typewriters,  addressing 
machines,  etc. — who  will  tell  you  that  their  territory  is  all  sold 
up,  and  who  just  "know"  they  can't  sell  over  a  hundred  or  a 
dozen  more  equipments  in  it.  You  will  meet  jobbers'  sales- 
men who  will  confidently  tell  you  they  are  getting  every  dol- 
lar's worth  of  business  there  is  to  be  had  out  of  the  territory — 


8  Quoted  by  Stevenson,  J.  S.,  Constructive  Salesmanship,  p,   77. 
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they  know  they  are.  These  men  know  the  territory  too  well. 
The  first  thing  they  know  they  will  find  someone  else  on  the 
job.9 

Recording    and    Filing    Prospecting    Information. All 

that  has  been  said  concerning  the  necessity  of  gathering  specific 
information  in  the  analysis  of  the  territory  and  of  the  prospects 
shows  very  definitely  that  the  salesman  needs  to  devise  some 
systematic  procedure  for  recording  and  riling  this  information. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  suggest  a  definite  system  here,  since  each 
selling  position  will  demand  a  somewhat  different  method  of 
handling  prospecting  information.  Some  simple  card-index  or 
loose-leaf  system  should  be  devised.  Take  care  to  avoid  com- 
plexity, or  you  will  find  yourself  spending  too  much  time  in 
handling  your  prospect  lists  and  too  little  time  in  actual  inter- 
viewing. 

The  following  method  used  by  one  salesman  who  sells  to 
dealers  may  be  suggestive.  Two  files  are  used,  a  permanent 
file  and  a  working  file.  The  former  is  kept  in  a  good-sized 
loose-leaf  notebook.  The  latter  is  kept  on  small  5  by  7  cards 
filed  in  a  box.  The  permanent  file  is  used  to  record  detailed 
information.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts :  general  statistics, 
current  dealers,  and  prospective  dealers.  The  sheets  are  ar- 
ranged alphabetically  in  each  case. 

The  information  contained  on  the  general  statistics  sheets, 
one  sheet  for  each  county,  is  as  follows : 

General  Statistics 

State County    

Value  of  Farm  Property     

Value  of  Farm  Buildings    

Average   Value  of    Farm    

Total  County  Population  

Number  of  Products  Sold  in 

County  to  Date  


Field  Tactics  for  Salesmen,  pp.  34,  35. 
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Buying    Centers   or    Towns    Over    1,000    Population 
Town  Population  Quota 


Farms  Operated  by  Owners  Quota 

Totals  Quota  of  Buying  Centers   

Total  Quota  for  County   

Saturation  Point  for  County    

Miscellaneous     

Branch     

Salesman     


The  information  on  the  current-dealer  list  is  as  follows 
Current  Dealer 


Name     

Street  Address 

Town    

Population     

Business     :•••■. 

Rating   Nationality   

Buyer     

Hobbies    •  •  •  y 

Ever  Sold  Similar  Product  ?  Kind 

What  Similar  Product  Principally  Sold  in  Town  ?   

Does  Dealer  Advertise  ?    How  ?    . . 

Does  Dealer  Canvass  ?    

Is  He  Best  Dealer  in  Town  ? 

Why?   

If  Not,  Who  Is  ?  

How   Could   Sales   Be   Increased  ?    

Has  Dealer  Sample  on  Floor  ?  

How  Many  in  Stock  ?   

What    Models  ?    

Miscellaneous  


The  prospective-dealer  sheets  are  similar  to  the  following : 
Prospective  Dealer 


Name    

Street  Address    

Town    

Business 

Population 

Rating  Nationality   . 

I  lobbies    

Ever  Sold  Similar  Products  ?  

What  Similar  Products  Now  Selling? 

Does  Dealer  Advertise  ? How  ? 
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Does  Dealer   Canvass  ? 

Is  Dealer  Best  in  Town  ?    

Why,  or  Why  Not  ? .'.....'.' 

How  Can  He  Best  Be  Landed  ? 

Miscellaneous   

The  working  file  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  current- 
dealer  list  and  the  prospective-dealer  list.  The  information 
contained  on  the  permanent  sheets  is  recorded  on  the  5  by  7 
cards.  These  cards  are  filed  chronologically  according  to  the 
dates  on  which  the  salesman  intends  to  call  on  the  respective 
dealers.  This  enables  the  salesman  to  plan  his  work  ahead,  to 
jot  down  on  the  various  dealers'  cards  any  particular  reason 
for  calling  upon  them  on  a  certain  date,  the  time  set  for 
appointments,  and  other  important  information.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  day,  the  salesman  can  take  out  the  cards  for  the 
day's  interviews  and  carry  them  with  him.  He  can  refer  to 
them  on  his  way  from  place  to  place,  planning  his  attack  as 
he  goes.  He  can  jot  down  additional  information  that  can 
later  be  transferred  to  his  permanent  file. 

Some  such  method  should  certainly  be  used.  Any  thorough 
going  and  continuous  prospecting  will  be  fruitless  unless  the 
specific  data  can  be  recorded  permanently  and  uniess  it  is  con- 
veniently available  for  actual  use  on  the  field. 

Problems 

1.  You  are  a  salesman  for  a  financial  house,  selling  a  good  public 
utility  bond.  Take  any  county  in  your  own  state  and  make  a  general 
territorial  survey  of  that  county.  Cover  each  one  of  the  six  points  outlined 
in  this  chapter  as  a  part  of  the  general  survey.  Draw  up  your  results  in 
good  form,  summarizing  in  a  class  report  the  information  you  have  been 
able  to  secure.     Consult  as  many  sources  as  you  can. 

2.  You  are  a  salesman  for  a  line  of  men's  hats,  branded  and  nationally 
advertised  Take  your  town  or  a  section  of  your  city  and  draw  up  two 
prospect  lists  Compile  these  lists  on  the  basis  of  two  investigations: 
(a)  What  dealers  in  this  territory  are  logical  prospects  for  my  line  because 
of  the  kinds  of  goods  they  sell?  (b)  What  dealers  in  this  territory  are 
logical  prospects  because  of  their  enterprise  and  fitness?  Your  line  of 
hats  has  two  grades,  one  selling  at  $5  and  the  other  at  $7.     The  manufac- 
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turer  does  not  grant  exclusive  agencies.  He  is  seeking  widespread  distribu- 
tion. Make  list  Number  i  as  large  as  you  can,  taking  care  not  to  exclude 
dealers  arbitrarily  because  of  the  kinds  of  goods  sold.  Give  brief  reasons 
for  including  dealers  other  than  men's  hat  shops.  In  list  Number  2  cut 
down  Number  1  on  the  basis  of  individual  fitness.  Give  brief  reasons  why 
each  dealer  on  Number  2  seems  to  be  a  logical  dealer  from  the  point  of 
view  of  enterprise  and  fitness. 

3.  You  are  selling  Mergenthaler  linotype  machines  direct  to  the  user. 
Take  your  town  or  a  section  of  your  city  and  draw  up  a  prospect  list. 
Consider  each  of  the  eight  points  outlined  in  this  chapter  as  essential  in 
prospecting  by  the  salesman  who  sells  direct  to  the  consumer  or  use. 
In  the  case  of  point  8,  the  hobbies,  recreations,  and  special  interests  of  tin 
prospect,  secure  specific  information  for  one  prospect  only,  whom  you 
may  select.  At  the  close  of  your  list,  itemize  the  principal  sources  of 
your  information. 

4.  What  sources  oi  information  about  your  territory  and  your  prospects 
would  probably  be  most  valuable  to  you  in  each  of  the  following  positions  ? 

Offering  Customers 

The  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books  College  men 

The     Dartnell     Sales      Service  Sales  managers 

(Sales  Data — Monthly)       .  Housewives 

The   Oliver   Gas  Burners  Grocery  dealers 

Proctor  and  Gamble  Soaps  Hardware  dealers 
Keen  Kutter  Tools 

5.  You  are  selling  Dunhill  pipes  and  tobacco  to  dealers.  Draw  up  a 
set  of  record  cards  which  you  could  use  effectively  in  your  prospecting. 
Talk  with  several  tobacco  dealers  before  attempting  to  construct  your 
recording  system. 


Part  II — Specific  Preparation  for  the  Sale 


CHAPTER  VI 

PREPARING  A  SELLING  TALK 

Importance  of  a  Selling  Talk. — The  importance  of  care- 
fully preparing  a  selling  talk  in  advance,  at  least  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  commodity  or  service  which  the  salesman  is 
offering,  is  best  indicated  by  the  increasing  number  of  so-called 
"standard  presentations"  prepared  by  leading  business  organi- 
zations for  the  use  of  their  sales  forces. 

John  H.  Patterson  of  the  National  Cash  Register  Com- 
pany is  generally  credited  by  sales  writers  with  having  origi- 
nated the  idea.  He  prepared  a  complete  sales  talk  for  National 
Cash  Register  salesmen  by  constructing  a  composite  of  the 
presentation  used  by  a  large  number  of  their  successful  pro- 
ducers. He  required  the  various  salesmen  in  turn  to  deliver 
to  him  the  presentations  which  they  were  accustomed  to  use. 
He  then  prepared  a  composite  which  represented  the  combined 
selling  ideas  of  the  best  men  on  the  sales  force.  All  National 
Cash  Register  salesmen  were  required  to  memorize  and  use 
this  standard  talk.  The  idea  proved  to  be  practical.  It  pro- 
duced results.  This  method  is  now  followed  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  by  many  of  our  leading  sales  executives.  Some 
standard  presentations  cover  the  entire  sales  process  from 
introduction  to  close.  Others  cover  only  the  presentation  of 
the  commodity  itself,  leaving  the  salesman  to  use  his  own 
original  methods  in  everything  but  "talking  the  product."  The 
latter  is  no  doubt  preferable. 
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Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Standard  Presentation. 

— There  are  many  advantages  and  some  disadvantages  in  the 
use  of  a  standard  presentation.  Here  are  some  of  the  points 
in  its  favor : 

1.  It  is  practical.  It  is  gathered  from  the  actual  experience 
of  salesmen  out  on  the  field. 

2.  It  is  the  product  of  experts.  The  ideas  come  from 
the  star  producers  in  the  organization  and  also  from  the  sales 
executives. 

3.  It  is  a  composite.  In  every  sales  force  there  are  men 
who  are  especially  effective  in  some  particular  phase  of  a  sale. 
Some  are  exceptionally  skilful  in  obtaining  interviews,  others 
in  overcoming  objections,  others  in  closing  a  sale.  The  stan- 
dard presentation  contains  a  composite  of  these  various  ideas 
and  hence  is  far  superior  to  the  "rule-of-thumb"  ideas  of  any 
individual. 

4.  It  is  a  growth.  Standard  presentations  are  frequently 
revised.  As  time  goes  on  they  grow  more  and  more  pointed, 
logical,  and  convincing  in  form.  They  often  represent  the 
work  of  years.  One  prominent  firm  in  New  York  with  an 
unusually  effective  and  well-trained  sales  force  has  a  standard 
presentation  which  represents  a  development  of  twenty  years. 

Here  are  some  of  the  danger  points : 

1.  In  memorizing  and  repeating  verbatim  a  selling  talk 
prepared  by  someone  else  the  salesman  is  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing stilted  and  parrotlike  in  his  presentation.  Most  men  can 
talk  more  convincingly  when  using  their  own  vocabulary.  The 
use  of  another  man's  vocabulary  sometimes  causes  one  to  lose 
his  personal  force. 

2.  In  repeating  a  standard  presentation  an  act  of  memory 
is  involved  which  often  causes  the  salesman  to  become  self- 
conscious  and  he  then  loses  his  hold  upon  the  prospect. 

3.  Where  a  salesman  has  a  standard  presentation  prepared 
by  someone  else  he  lacks  the  incentive  to  make  that  careful 
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study  and  investigation  into  his  company  and  commodity 
which  he  must  make  when  he  is  compelled  to  prepare  his  own 
selling  talk. 

However,  the  preponderance  of  advantages  would  seem 
to  be  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  standard  presentation,  although 
many  sales  managers  advise  their  salesmen  to  filter  it  through 
their  own  personality  and  modify  the  vocabulary  so  as  to 
make  the  delivery  natural. 

How  to  Construct  a  Selling  Talk  on  One's  Own  Offering- 

— In  most  organizations  standard  presentations  are  not  used; 
hence  it  is  usually  necessary  for  the  salesman  to  construct  his 
own  selling  talk.  This  is  a  matter  of  such  importance  that  it 
should  have  the  most  careful  thought  and  painstaking  effort 
of  the  salesman.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  frequently  does 
not.  The  salesman  often  minimizes  its  importance.  He  would 
not  do  this  were  he  to  give  the  matter  careful  reflection.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  selling  talk  on  his  commodity  or  service 
contains  the  gist  of  the  salesman's  case.  It  presents  his  "rea- 
sons why."  It  is  his  demonstration — his  proof.  It  is  the 
heart  of  the  sales  transaction.  More  sales  are  won  by  means 
of  a  pungent  convincing  talk  on  one's  offering  than  by  all 
other  sales  efforts  combined.  On  the  other  hand,  most  sales 
that  fail  are  lost  because  of  a  weak  and  ineffective  presentation 
of  the  salesman's  proposition.  Without  a  thoroughly  prepared 
presentation  of  what  he  has  to  sell  a  salesman  is  much  like  a 
hunter  going  into  the  woods  with  only  a  meager  supply  of 
ammunition.  As  a  result,  he  is  often  obliged  to  listen  to  those 
familiar  words,  "I  am  not  interested."  The  prospect's  state- 
ment, unfortunately,  is  usually  true.  The  salesman  has  fallen 
down  on  his  selling  talk. 

We  shall  devote  the  remainer  of  this  chapter  to  the  subject 
of  preparing  an  effective  selling  talk.  We  shall  not  at  this 
point  consider  the  matter  of  delivering  the  selling  talk  or  the 
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manner  of  approach,  the  choice  of  words,  the  general  bearing 
of  the  salesman,  or  the  appeal  to  the  different  buying  motives. 
Those  subjects  will  be  handled  later  on.  We  shall  here  con- 
sider only  the  construction,  not  the  use,  of  the  selling  talk  and 
shall  confine  it  to  the  salesman's  offering. 

A  Detailed  Method  of  Procedure. — The  following  is  the 
best  method  of  procedure : 

First  Step — Make  a  List  of  the  Main  Selling  Points. — 

By  the  term  "selling  points"  we  mean,  of  course,  all  those 
principal  points  in  or  about  the  offering  which  constitute  a 
service  to  the  buyer.  Every  feature  of  the  commodity  which 
supplies  a  need  or  helps  to  solve  a*  problem  or  relieve  a  difficulty 
of  the  prospect  is  a  selling  point.  The  salesman  should  have 
expert  knowledge  here.  He  should  know  more  about  the  offer- 
ing and  the  particular  services  which  it  performs  than  any 
experienced  buyer  knows.  The  listing  of  selling  points,  there- 
fore, necessitates  a  careful  study  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  salesman's  company  and  the  product  which  he  is  to  sell. 
In  addition  to  the  sources  of  information  pointed  out  in  Chap- 
ter III,  the  salesman  would  do  well  sometimes  to  go  still  farther 
back  and  investigate  fundamental  sources  concerning  his 
product,  such,  for  instance,  as  encyclopedias,  treatises,  reports, 
and  so  forth.  No  matter  what  one  proposes  to  sell,  whether 
soap,  lumber,  books,  clothing,  insurance,  adding  machines,  or 
whatnot,  his  product  had  a  beginning,  a  history,  raw  materials, 
a  growth,  and  a  development  into  a  sales  offering.  Let  the 
salesman  be  sure  to  familiarize  himself  with  these  points  as 
follows : 

i.  Carefully  study  general  pamphlets  issued  by  the  trade, 
also  trade  journals  in  that  line.  These  are  becoming  more  and 
more  numerous  and  accessible. 
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2.  Make  a  careful  study  of  the  pamphlets  and  house  or- 
gans, if  any,  issued  by  the  company  during  the  previous  year 
or  two. 

3.  Make,  if  possible,  a  first-hand  investigation  of  the  plant 
or  plants  of  the  company.  Consult:  (a)  experts  in  the  office 
and  plant,  (b)  experienced  salesman,  (c)  department  heads, 
(d)  practical  workers  in  factory  or  stockroom.  In  short,  be 
a  walking  interrogation  point. 

In  making  this  investigation  the  salesman  should  maintain 
a  scrupulous  regard  for  the  policies  and  wishes  of  the  sales 
manager  and  other  executives.  Sometimes  they  discourage 
independent  investigations  by  the  salesmen,  especially  around 
the  plant.  Ordinarily,  however,  they  will  be  favorably  im- 
pressed by  the  salesman's  eagerness  for  information  and  will 
gladly  co-operate. 

Illustration  of  Listing  Selling  Points. — By  way  of  illus- 
tration, let  us  assume  that  the  student  has  obtained  a  position 
as  a  salesman  with  the  Waterman  Fountain  Pen  Company.  He 
has  carefully  gathered  all  available  information  from  encyclo- 
pedias, pamphlets,  and  books  regarding  the  beginning  and 
evolution  of  pens,  inks,  and  the  mechanics  of  the  art  of  writ- 
ing. He  has  obtained  and  studied  the  various  booklets  and 
pamphlets  put  out  by  the  fountain  pen  trade  (of  which  there 
is  now  a  considerable  quantity)  and  especially  those  issued  by 
the  Waterman  Fountain  Pen  Company.  He  has  made  a  visit 
to  the  main  manufacturing  plant  of  the  company  at  Newark, 
N.  J.  He  has  studied  detailed  descriptions  of  its  vulcanizing 
plant  in  Seymour,  Conn.,  and  also  its  subsidiary  plants  in 
Chicago,  Toronto,  San  Francisco,  and  London,  England.  He 
has  consulted  with  factory  experts,  department  heads,  ex- 
perienced salesmen,  and  especially  his  own  sales  manager  and 
has  acquired  a  thorough  technical  knowledge  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials, the  process  of  manufacture,  the  patented  devices,  and  the 
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mechanics  of  operation.  He  is  now  prepared  to  make  a  list  of 
the  main  selling  points  of  this  offering.  The  list  would  prob- 
ably be  as  follows : 

1.  History    and     personnel     of     Waterman     Fountain     Pen 

Company. 

2.  The  plants :  location,  equipment,  facilities. 

3.  Raw  materials : 

(a)  Rubber. 

(b)  Gold. 

(c)  Iridium. 

4.  The  patents : 

(a)  Spoon  feed. 

(b)  Clip  cap. 

5.  Varieties  of  holders. 

6.  Varieties  of  pens. 

7.  Mountings,  emblems,  and  engravings. 

8.  Guarantees  and  repairs. 

9.  Dealer  service:  printed  instructions  to  clerks — showcases 

— window  displays. 
10.  The  Waterman  advertising. 

Second  Step — Analyze  Each  Selling  Point. — Having  as- 
sembled all  the  main  selling  points,  the  salesman  should  then 
proceed  to  analyze  each  point.  He  should  do  this  by  answering 
the  question,  ''Why  is  this  a  selling  point?"  He  should  make 
a  list  of  all  the  "reasons  why."  Each  reason  should  be  stated 
briefly  in  catch  words  or  catch  phrases  only.  Let  us  continue 
our  illustration  by  selecting  one  of  the  foregoing  selling  points, 
viz.,  advertising,  and  thus  analyze  it: 

What  are  the  main  "reasons  why"  the  Waterman  adver- 
tising is  a  good  selling  point: 

1.  Extent.  Company  expends  over  $250,000  annually — 
advertises  in  national  magazines,  periodicals,  newspapers,  bill- 
boards, street  cars,  pamphlets,  counter  displays,  and  window 
displays. 
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2.  Quality.  Company  employs  advertising  experts.  The 
Waterman  follow-up.     A  settled  policy. 

3.  Results.  Waterman  pen  a  standard.  Consumer  de- 
mand. 

This  same  process  of  analysis  should  be  repeated  with  every 
selling  point.  It  brings  a  twofold  benefit  to  the  salesman:  it 
causes  him  to  think  carefully  through  every  "reason  why,"  and 
it  enables  him  to  arrange  those  reasons  in  a  clean-cut,  logical 
order. 

Third  Step — Develop  Each  Selling  Point  on  the  Basis 
of  the  Foregoing  Analysis. — Having  now  assembled  all  the 
selling  points  and  analyzed  each  of  them,  the  student  should 
develop  each  one  by  constructing  a  pointed  and  convincing  talk 
on  each  "reason  why."  It  is  self-evident  that,  having  carefully 
studied  through  each  selling  point  of  his  offering  and  each 
"reason  why,"  he  can  now  sit  down  and  construct  his  selling 
talk  in  a  much  more  pointed  and  logical  fashion  than  he  could 
by  improvising  it  amid  the  distractions  of  a  sales  interview. 
This  should  be  a  matter  not  of  one  evening  or  of  one  week 
but  of  weeks  and  months.  It  should  be  a  matter  of  growth. 
The  salesman  should  devote  the  same  kind  of  painstaking 
thought  and  effort  to  the  construction  of  his  individual  selling 
talk  as  some  modern  sales  organizations  do  to  their  "standard 
presentation."     The  same  reasons  exist  in  each  case. 

In  developing  the  selling  talk  the  following  points  should 
be  carefully  observed: 

1.  Follow  the  analysis  of  each  selling  point  in  constructing 
the  talk  upon  that  point. 

2.  Let  your  language  be  plain,  natural,  and  conversational. 
Do  not  strain  for  effect. 

3.  Avoid  flippancy  or  "smartness."  A  modest  tone  is 
more  effective. 

4.  Avoid  an  essay  (or  "literary")  style.     There  is  danger 
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here  of  dropping  into  a  formal  or  stilted  manner.     Visualize 
yourself  as  talking.     Write  as  you  would  talk. 

5.  Support  your  general  statements  with  facts  and  details. 
Generalities  do  not  carry  conviction ;  facts  do. 

6.  Use  statistics  with  moderation.  Do  not  confuse  the 
prospect  with  too  many  statistics. 

7.  Let  your  argument  be  as  brief  and  pointed  as  the  nature 
of  the  subject  will  admit.  However,  do  not  sacrifice  your  case 
for  the  sake  of  brevity. 

Let  us  now  continue  our  illustration  by  developing  a  selling 
talk  on  the  selling  point  of  Waterman  advertising,  using  the 
above  analysis  as  a  basis  : 


It  is  an  interesting  fact,  Mr.  Johnson,  that  the  Waterman 
Company  spends  over  $250,000  every  year  in  advertising.  You 
will  find  our  ads  in  the  popular  magazines  and  periodicals, 
|n  the  local  newspapers  and  on  the  billboards  and  in  the  street 
cars.  You  have,  of  course,  noticed  that  yourself.  Now  every- 
body admits  that  it  pays  to  advertise.  We  have  found  it  so. 
It  increases  our  sales  to  such  an  extent  that  it  actually  decreases 
our  overhead.  We  can  afford  to  put  the  highest  quality  into 
the  pen  and  sell  it  at  a  moderate  price  because  of  our  heavy 
advertising  expense. 


Extent 


Quality  < 


We  learned,  years  ago,  that  it  pays  to  place  our-  advertising 
in  the  hands  of  experts.  We  don't  waste  any  money  in 
amateur  bungling.  The  Waterman  advertising  is  done  by  the 
most  experienced  men  in  the  profession.  They  know  how 
to  make  an  appeal  that  gets  hold  of  the  people.  That  is  why 
everybody  knows  Waterman. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Johnson,  you  have  probably  noticed  that 
in  this  matter  of  advertising  Waterman  keeps  right  on.  We 
don't  advertise  a  few  times  and  then  quit.  We  follow  up.  We 
keep  repeating  and  repeating  year  ofter  year.  It  is  a  part 
of  our  business  policy  and,  of  course,  you  as  a  business  man 
know  that  it  is  constant  repetition  that  hammers  the  idea  in. 
Every  Waterman  dealer  can  depend  upon  having  the  company 
right  back  of  him  with  the  advertising  next  year  the  same  as 
in  previous  years. 
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The  result  of  all  this,  as  you  of  course  realize,  Mr.  Johnson, 
is  that  a  standard  has  been  created  in  the  minds  of  the  public. 
In  the  thought  of  the  average  man  fountain  pen  means  Water- 
man Ideal.  The  constant  suggestion  of  our  advertising  does 
Results  {  the  business.  A  consumer  demand  has  been  worked  up  every- 
where. People  call  for  the  Waterman  pen.  We  pay  for  the 
advertising,  but  you  get  the  advantage  of  it  and,  of  course, 
Mr.  Johnson,  you  ought  to  be  getting  your  share  of  the 
benefit  right  now. 

A  Bond  Specialty. — For  another  illustration  let  us  take 
as  an  offering  the  Detroit  Edison  Company's  first  and  refund- 
ing mortgage  gold  bonds  6  per  cent  Series  B.  These  bonds 
were  offered  by  Spencer  Trask  and  Company  of  New  York. 
Let  us  assume  that  the  student  has  obtained  booklets  and 
pamphlets  giving  a  brief  history  of  the  organization,  develop- 
ment, and  activities  of  these  two  companies,  also  a  circular 
giving  details  concerning  this  bond.  He  would  then  be  in  a 
position  to  list  the  main  selling  points,  which  would  be  as 
follows : 

1.  The  company  underwriting  or  offering  this  bond — Spencer 

Trask  and  Company. 

2.  The  company  issuing  this  bond — Detroit  Edison  Company. 

3.  The  nature  of  this  bond — a  public  utility. 

4.  The  assets  back  of  this  bond — tangible  and  intangible. 

5.  The    position    of    this    bond — priority,    yield,    restriction, 

marketability. 

He  would  then  proceed  to  analyze  each  selling  point.  Let 
us  select  one  point  (Number  3,  'The  nature  of  this  bond — 
a  public  utility")  and  analyze  it  as  follows: 

(a)  It  is  an  essential  industry. 

(b)  The  demand  is  rapidly  increasing. 

(c)  There  are  no  inventory  losses. 

(d)  Public  ownership  is  increasing. 
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(e)  Sales  are  on  a  cash  basis. 

(f)  There  is  no  competition. 

(g)  The  labor  hazard  is  low. 

Now  let  us  develop  a  selling  talk  on  this  point  basing  the 
talk  upon  the  foregoing  analysis,  viz. : 


Industry 

Essential 


Increasing 

Demand 


Inventory 
Losses 


I  wonder,  Mr.  Johnson,  whether  you  noticed  what  John 
Moody  of  Moody's  Investors'  Service  recently  said,  to  the 
effect  that  public  utility  securities  are  now  regarded  as  the 
most  attractive  and  desirable  class  of  securities.  The  banks 
and  insurance  companies  seem  to  think  so.  The  banks  of  the 
United  States  hold  about  $1,700,000,000  of  public  utilities. 
The  life  insurance  companies  hold  over  $2,000,000,000.  When 
the  estate  of  William  Rockefeller  was  recently  probated  it 
developed  that  he  had  placed  about  20  per  cent  of  his  invest- 
ments in  public  utilities. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  this.  You  see,  public  utilities 
represent  an  essential  industry.  Every  home  needs  light  and 
every  city  needs  power  and  light  and  they  never  go  back 
to  the  old  method.  For  instance,  in  Detroit  the  kw-hr.  output 
increased  from  562,021,400  in  1916  to  1,002,306,000  in  1920, 
a  period  of  only  four  years. 

Then  look  at  the  future  possibilties :  Only  one-third  of 
the  industrial  power  load  of  this  country  is  electrically 
generated.  Less  than  30  per  cent  of  American  homes  are 
electric  lighted.  Only  2  per  cent  of  our  railroad  mileage  is 
electrified. 

Take  in  Detroit  and  suburban  cities  served  by  this 
company,  the  population  served  in  1904  was  426,000.  In  1920 
it  was  1,389,000,  so  you  can  see  how  rapidly  the  demand  for 
this  service  is  increasing. 

Then  take  the  matter  of  inventory  losses.  There  are 
practically  none.  There  are  no  dead  stocks,  no  unsalable 
goods.  The  light  and  power  are  sold  as  fast  as  they  are 
generated  and  the  sales  are  made  on  a  cash  basis.  People 
must  pay  up  or  the  electricity  will  be  shut  off.  There  are  no 
bad  accounts  to  be  charged  off  to  profit  and  loss. 
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Labor 
Hazard 


Competition 


Public 
Ownership 


Another  attractive  feature  is  the  low  labor  hazard.  You 
know  in  an  ordinary  manufacturing  company  the  item  of 
labor  amounts  to  about  65  per  cent  of  production  costs.  In 
the  case  of  railroad  operation  it  amounts  to  about  52  per 
cent,  but  with  this  Detroit  Edison  Company  it  amounts  to 
less  than  19  per  cent.  That  is  why  you  seldom  hear  of  a 
labor  strike  in  public  utilities. 

Then,  too,  there  is  practically  no  competition.  Municipal 
plants  are  losing  out  all  over  the  country.  During  the  past 
ten  years  more  than  500  plants  owned  and  operated  by 
municipalities  have  ceased  to  operate.  Their  rates  are 
higher  and  their  service  poorer  than  those  of  privately 
owned  plants.  Politicians  cannot  successfully  manage  a 
business  organization. 

Another  attractive  feature  of  a  public  utility  is  the 
increase  of  public  ownership.  The  public  is  coming  to  own 
more  and  more  of  the  stock.  Influential  citizens  and  an 
increasing  number  of  voters  are  buying  the  stock.  In  the 
year  1922  alone  over  175,000,000  of  preferred  stocks  were 
sold  in  the  United  States  to  customers  and  employees.  This 
is  especially  true  in  Detroit.  This  protects  the  companies 
from  the  attacks  of  local  politicians. 

Then  again,  as  you  will  notice  by  this  table  of  dividends, 
the  record  of  this  company  makes  a  better  showing,  both  in 
stability  and  rates,  than  almost  any  other  class  of  invest- 
ments. The  net  earnings  increased  from  $3,573,380  in  1916 
to  4533,694  in  1920.  This  makes  a  public  utility  bond  like 
this  one  a  most  attractive  investment.  Wouldn't  you  say 
so,  Mr.  Johnson? 


A  Wholesale  Grocery  Staple  Line. — Let  us  now  take  a 
staple  line  containing  thousands  of  articles  and  point  out  how  a 
selling  talk  can  be  constructed  by  using  the  same  principles  and 
methods  as  those  employed  in  the  foregoing  offerings. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  salesman  represents  the  wholesale 
grocery  firm  of  Sprague  Warner  and  Company  of  Chicago. 
This  company  not  only  jobs  all  lines  of  groceries,  but  also  owns 
and  operates  a  large  coffee  and  spice  mill  in  its  extensive  plant. 
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It  also  puts  out  an  extensive  line  of  fancy  groceries  under  its 
own  private  brand — the  Richelieu  brand.  Now,  obviously, 
this  offering  consists  of  thousands  of  different  articles.  How 
can  one  construct  a  selling  talk  upon  such  a  line  ?  The  answer 
is  simpler  than  it  would  appear. 

In  the  case  of  this  company  the  main  selling  points  would 
be  as  follows : 

1.  The    company    (its   history,    organization   and   personnel, 

and  so  forth). 

2.  Facilities  for  service   (plant,  size,  experts,  location,  ship- 

ping facilities,  manufacturing  facilites,  and  so  forth). 

3.  The   Richelieu   brand    (Sprague   Warner   and    Company 

specialties,  fancy  goods,  grade,  quality,  and  so  forth). 

4.  Quantity  production   (quantity  buying,  quantity  distribu- 

tion, reduced  costs,  reduced  overhead,  and  so  forth). 

The  foregoing  general  selling  points  could  be  analyzed  and 
a  selling  talk  on  each  could  be  developed  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  on  the  Waterman  pen  or  the  D.etroit  Edison  bond. 
Then  the  salesman  should  select  the  principal  Sprague  Warner 
and  Company  specialties  (such  as  certain  blends  of  coffee  and 
teas,  certain  special  grades  of  tobacco,  extracts,  baking  pow- 
ders, and  so  forth)  and  construct  a  selling  talk  on*  each  main 
specialty,  using  precisely  the  same  methods  as  those  which  we 
have  illustrated  above. 

The  fact  that  many  staple  salesmen  do  not  do  this  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  those  who  do  use  some  such  method  have 
found  it  most  helpful. 

A  Word  of  Warning. — At  this  point  it  is  important  once 
more  to  distinguish  between  preparing  a  selling  talk  and  deliv- 
ering it.  In  delivering  a  sales  talk  one  may  find  it  necessary 
to  use  only  a  small  part  of  what  he  has  prepared.  Just  how 
fully  he  should  deliver  what  he  has  prepared  will  depend  upon  a^ 
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variety  of  circumstances.  Sometimes  he  will  use  only  a  frag- 
ment of  it.  But  he  should  be  thoroughly  prepared  to  present 
any  phase  of  his  offering  in  the  most  convincing  manner,  so 
that  he  will  be  able  to  overcome  any  objection  or  explain  any 
points  that  the  prospect  may  raise.  He  can  do  this  only  where 
he  has  carefully  thought  it  through  and  prepared  it  in  advance. 
The  foregoing  selling  talks  are  not  given  as  perfect  models. 
There  is  need  of  originality  here.  The  salesman  should  put 
himself  into  his  talk,  his  best  self.  Doubtless  scores  of  differ- 
ent developments  might  be  made  of  those  points  which  would 
be  equally  effective.  Those  given  above  are  offered  merely  as 
illustrations  of  how  the  thing  should  be  done. 

Fourth  Step— Fix  the  Entire  Selling  Talk  Clearly  in 
Mind. — There  are  two  ways  of  fixing  the  selling  talk  in  mind. 
One  is  to  memorize  it  verbatim.  The  other  is  to  fix  it  in  mind 
clearly  enough  so  that  one  can  give  the  substance  of  it  without 
effort.  It  depends  upon  the  individual  as  to  which  method  is 
preferable.  There  are  some  who  can  memorize  easily  and 
repeat  without  conscious  effort.  Such  persons  should  master 
the  selling  talk  verbatim.  A  little  practice  will  then  enable 
them  to  deliver  it  as  easily  and  effectively  as  an  actor  delivers 
his  lines.  A  good  salesman  is  something  of  an  actor.  He  can 
deliver  his  selling  talk  over  and  over  with  every  appearance  of 
spontaneity.  But  there  are  those  who  find  it  very  difficult  to 
memorize  verbatim  and  who  cannot  deliver  a  memorized  talk 
without  conscious  effort.  They  lose  their  naturalness  in  the 
process.  Such  persons  would  do  well  to  make  no  effort  at 
memorizing  verbatim,  but  should  see  to  it  that  they  fix  in  mind 
a  clear  outline  of  the  sales  talk  and  make  themselves  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  development  of  each  point,  so  that  they  can 
give  it  in  substance  easily  and  naturally.  As  a  rule,  this  pre- 
pared selling  talk  should  be  confined  to  the  salesman's  com- 
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modity  or  service.  It  should  not  be  confused  with  his  con- 
versation during  the  various  other  stages  of  the  sale,  such  as 
approaching  the  prospect,  attracting  attention,  meeting  objec- 
tions, stimulating  desire,  closing  the  sale,  and  so  forth.  There 
should  be  plenty  of  latitude  there.  It  is  not  wise  to  attempt 
to  make  the  whole  sales  process  a  cut-and-dried  affair.  But  in 
the  matter  of  presenting  the  selling  points  of  the  offering  itself, 
the  salesman  should  be  prepared  to  the  minutest  detail.  He 
should  be  ready  on  the  instant  to  make  the  most  favorable  and 
convincing  presentation  of  each  point.  This,  as  stated  before, 
is  the  heart  of  the  sales  transaction  and  requires  the  most  care- 
ful study  and  preparation. 

Conclusion. — In  conclusion,  however,  a  word  of  caution. 
As  stated  in  "Developing  Sales  Personality"  i1 

It  is  seldom  necessary  in  the  actual  sales  transaction  to  go 
deeply  and  critically  into  such  details  as  the  source  and  nature 
of  the  company  organization,  the  raw  materials,  the  process 
of  manufacture,  and  so  forth.  Frequently  a  sale  can  be  made 
by  referring  to  these  only  in  a  general  way  and  backing  up 
the  general  statements  with  some  kind  of  proof.  Sometimes  a 
sale  can  be  made  by  merely  quoting  a  price.  More  often,  how- 
ever, the  salesman  needs  to  give  a  clean-cut,  pointed  statement 
of  the  salient  points  of  his  offering.  This  can  be  done 
effectively  only  where  he  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what 
he  is  talking  about  and  has  made  a  thorough  preparation  of 
what  he  is  to  say.  No  salesman  can  know  too  much  about 
the  line  which  he  is  selling.  He  can  talk  too  much  about  it, 
which  is  another  matter;  but  the  more  he  knows  about  his 
commodity  or  service,  the  more  easily  he  can  condense  it  and 
present  it  in  a  pointed,  pungent  fashion.  The  man  who  talks 
too  much  usually  possesses  only  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
what  he  is  talking  about.  It  requires  expert  knowledge  and 
preparation  to  enable  one  to  give  the  gist  of  a  matter  in  a 
few  words. 


1  Developing  Sales  Personality,  Ferns,   E.   K.,  pp.   64-65,   Prentice-Hall,    1923. 
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Problems 
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1.  You  are  salesman  for  the  Parker  Fountain  Pen  Company.  One  of 
_  ur  main  selling  points  is  the  Duofold  fountain  pen.  Get  pamphlets  issued 
by  the  company  and  after  thoroughly  familiarizing  yourself  with  the  Duo- 
fold  pen  you  may  first  analyze  this  point,  then  construct  a  pointed  con- 
vincing selling  talk  upon  that  point.  Do  not  copy  from  the  pamphlet. 
Construct  an  original  talk. 

2.  You  are  selling  the  Chevrolet  motor  cars.  You  are  specializing  upon 
the  Chevrolet  sedan.  Gather  all  the  printed  material  which  you  can,  then 
make  a  list  of  the  main  selling  points  of  your  offering.  Select  one  selling 
point  and  analyze  it,  then  construct  a  sales  talk  upon  it,  basing  the  talk 
upon  your  analysis. 

3.  You  are  a  salesman  for  a  prominent  well-established  New  York  bond 
house  which  you  may  select.  One  of  your  offerings  is  a  well-secured  public 
utility  bond,  which  you  may  also  select.  Secure  from  your  company  a 
circular  describing  this  bond,  then  choose  what  you  consider  to  be  the 
most  important  selling  point.  Analyze  it  and  then  develop  a  selling  talk 
upon  it,  using  a  different  selling  point  from  the  one  developed  in  this  chapter. 

^  4.  Carefully  examine  one  of  the  model  sales  talks  printed  in  the  Appendix. 
List  the  talking  points  presented  and  analyze  each  according  to  the  method 
suggested  in  this  chapter. 

5.  Pick  out  five  advertisements,  in  a  current  number  of  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  Try  to  select  the  principal  selling  point  in  each  advertisement. 
Analyze  this  selling  point  according  to  the  suggestions  offered  in  this 
chapter.  Write  out  the  development  of  two  of  these  points  which 
interest  you  most. 

6.  You  are  selling  suburban  residences  for  a  Cleveland  real  estate  com- 
pany upon  a  deferred-payment  plan.  Your  prospect  is  a  salaried  man  is 
married,  and  has  two  children.  He  lives  in  a  downtown  apartment  You 
may  stage  the  details  as  you  wish.  One  of  your  selling  points  is  "rent 
investment."  Another  is  "community  life."  Construct  a  selling  talk  on 
each  of  these  selling  points,  not  exceeding  350  words  on  each  point 

7.  You  are  salesman  for  a  large  retail  dealer  handling  the  Victor  talking 
machine  Obtain  a  circular  describing  the  Victrola  and  make  a  list  of  the 
mam  selling  points.  Select  one  point  and  analyze  it,  then  construct  a  selling 
talk  on  that  point  such  as  you  would  give  to  a  woman  buying  for  the  home 
You  may  assume  that  she  knows  very  little  about  the  mechanical  construc- 
tion, prices,  quality,  records,  and  so  forth. 


CHAPTER  VII 

ATTRACTING  FAVORABLE  ATTENTION 

Nature  of  Attention. — The  nature  of  attention  can  best 
be  indicated  by  pointing  out  the  derivation  of  the  word.  It 
springs  from  the  two  Latin  words,  ad,  meaning  toward,  and 
tendo,  meaning  to  reach  or  grasp.  Attention,  therefore,  means 
a  mental  reaching  toward.  Before  a  prospect  can  become  in- 
terested in  a  proposition  he  must  first  be  induced  to  "attend" 
to  it.  Furthermore,  he  must  attend  to  it  in  a  favorable  way. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  unfavorable  attention.  A  salesman 
might  stalk  into  an  office  and  begin  to  shoot  up  the  ceiling  with 
an  automatic,  or  he  might  enter  the  office  in  a  swaggering  man- 
ner dressed  in  slovenly  clothes  with  soiled  linen  and  dirty  shoes 
and  begin  to  talk  in  a  loud  boisterous  tone.  In  either  event 
he  would  promptly  secure  attention,  but  not  the  kind  that  leads 
to  a  sale. 

Favorable  attention  results  when  the  mind  of  the  prospect 
"reaches  toward"  the  salesman  and  his  proposition  in  such  a 
way  that  he  is  ready  to  listen  to  what  the  salesman  has  to 
offer.  How  to  bring  this  about  is  the  initial  problem  of  the 
salesman.  He  must  project  himself  and  his  proposition  into 
the  center  of  the  buyers  consciousness  and  hold  that  position 
until  the  buyer's  interest  is  aroused.  It  is  often  a  difficult 
problem.  In  the  mind  of  every  busy  man  there  are  numerous 
matters  crowding  upon  his  attention,  and  to  him  each  of  these 
matters  is  of  more  importance  than  this  salesman  or  his  propo- 
sition, whatever  it  may  be.  His  initial  attitude  is  one  of 
impatience  or  hostility  toward  the  entrance  of  an  additional 
claimant  upon  his  time  and  thought.  The  salesman  must  in 
some  way  overcome  this  -resistance.-    It  is  easy  enough  to  gain 
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the  prospect's  momentary  attention.  Mere  proximity  or  a 
"Good  morning,  Mr.  Dawson"  will  do  that,  but  this  will  not 
hold  him  more  than  an  instant.  Favorable  attention— the  kind 
that  leads  to  a  sale — means  holding  the  prospect  until  interest 
is  aroused.  There  are  certain  well-defined  principles  and 
methods  for  doing  this. 

General  Principles  for  Gaining  and  Holding  Attention- 

—The  first  stage  of  attention  is  directed  toward  the  salesman's 
person.  The  prospect's  first  glance  at  the  salesman  should 
create  a  favorable  impression  in  his  mind.  Here  is  the  con- 
trolling principle  :  Men  will  give  attention  to  those  who  impress 
them  favorably. 

An  experienced  business  man  can  (and  usually  does)  at  a 
single  glance  take  in  such  personal  details  as  dress,  manners, 
and  so  forth,  and  make  a  fairly  correct  appraisal.  Hence  it  is 
of  prime  importance  that  the  'salesman  make  a  good  personal 
impression  here.  Consider  the  matter  of  clothes.  He  should 
be  well  dressed.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  he  should  wear  loud 
or  striking  garments  or  the  extremes  of  fashion.  We  mean 
good  materials,  good  fit,  and  prevailing  style.  This  is  really 
not  a  matter  of  expense  but  rather  of  neatness  and  good  taste. 
Some  of  the  best  dressed  men  we  know  clothe  themselves  at  a 
moderate  expense.  Good  clothes  create  a  prima  facie  impres- 
sion of  two  things  : 

1.  Self-respect.  Care  of  one's  clothes  indicates  that  a  man 
has  respect  for  his  body  and  his  social  position.  This  may  be 
only  on  the  surface,  but  attention  concerns  itself  in  the  first 
instance  with  what  is  on  the  surface.  At  first  blush  men 
usually  accept  a  man  at  his  own  valuation. 

2.  Prosperity.  A  well-dressed  man  creates  the  initial  im- 
pression that  he  is  prospering.  Men  instinctively  conclude 
that  there  must  be  merit  in  the  proposition  of  a  prosperous 
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man.     Perhaps  this  is  the  secret  of  the  adage  "nothing  suc- 
ceeds like  success." 

Then  again,  consider  the  matter  of  personal  dignity  and 
courtesy.  The  manners  of  a  gentleman  always  create  a  favor- 
able first  impression.  Vulgarity  and  ill-breeding  may  go  well 
with  some  people,  but  with  most  people  they  do  not  go  at  all. 
The  right  kind  of  courtesy  brings  an  instinctive  reaction  of  the 
same  kind  from  others.  The  salesman  should,  of  course,  avoid 
obsequiousness.  His  courtesy  should  be  that  of  dignity  and 
self-respect.  Buyers  are  slow  to  refuse  attention  to  salesman 
whose  dress  and  manners  indicate  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  attention.  Therefore,  at  the  outset  of  the  interview 
the  salesman  should  avail  himself  of  the  advantage  of  dress 
and  manners.  So  far  as  the  technique  of  this  is  concerned,  he 
needs  only  to  give  it  a  reasonable  amount  of  thought  and  effort. 
It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  know  how  to  dress  well  and  to  act 
like  a  gentleman.     One  only  needs  to  think  and  try. 

The  Second  Stage  of  Attention  Is  Directed  to  the  Sales- 
man's Offering. — The  salesman  must  quickly  shift  the  buyer's 
attention  from  his  person  to  his  proposition.  A  favorable  per- 
sonal impression  is  only  momentary.  At  best  it  constitutes 
but  a  favorable  opening  for  fixing  attention  upon  that  which 
the  salesman  has  to  sell;  hence  the  transition  should  be  made 
quickly. 

In  considering  the  salesman's  offering,  the  same  principle 
as  that  discussed  above  will  hold  true,  if  its  application  is 
changed  from  the  salesman's  person  to  his  commodity. 

Men  Will  Give  Attention  to  Things  Which  Make  a  Fav- 
orable Appeal  to  the  Senses. — Nearly  every  man  possesses  a 
certain  instinctive  appreciation  of  that  which  is  artistic  or  of 
exceptional  utility  or  quality.  Whether  the  object  makes  its 
special   appeal  to  the  sense  of  sight  through  a  combination 
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of  beautiful  colors  or  to  the  sense  of  touch  through  special 
fineness  of  texture  and  finish  or  to  the  sense  of  taste  and  smell 
through  some  delicate  perfume  or  some  special  aromatic  flavor, 
it  is  quite  certain  to  arrest  the  attention  of  most  men  by  reason 
of  this  favorable  appeal  to  the  senses.  If,  therefore,  the  sales- 
man's proposition  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  lend  itself  to  this 
appeal,  the  skilful  salesman  will  avail  himself  of  this  advantage. 

Illustrations 
1.  A  salesman  for  a  food  products  company  which 
specialized  in  fancy  goods  put  up  in  packages  of  attractive 
colors  was  accustomed  to  use  a  booklet  which  contained  a 
facsmilie  reproduction  of  his  line  arranged  in  a  booth  at  a 
food  show.  It  was  an  attractive  exhibit.  His  method  of  ap- 
proach was  this:  "Mr.  Brown,  can  you  fancy  a  customer 
going  past  a  display  of  goods  like  this  without  stopping  to  look 
it  over  ?"  Almost  invariably  the  prospect  would  take  the 
booklet  and  examine  the  exhibit. 

2.  A  salesman  for  a  ready-to-wear  line  was  accustomed  to 
carry  into  a  store  a  sample  shirt  waist  that  was  unusually 
attractive  both  as  to  quality  and  style.  He  would  hand  it  to 
the  prospect  with  the  statement :  "You  are  a  judge  of  style 
and  class,  Mr.  Johnson.  Doesn't  that  garment  speak  for 
itself  ?" 

3-  In  an  effort  to  gain  the  favorable  attention  of  buyers 
of  large  concerns  a  salesman  for  a  dairy  product  of  unusually 
delicate  and  appetizing  flavor  was  accustomed  to  call  at  the 
most  important  places  shortly  before  the  hour  for  luncheon 
with  a  sample  can  of  his  commodity,  which  he  would  proceed 
to  open  up  in  the  presence  of  the  prospect.  He  had  a  neat, 
attractive  china  dish  upon  which  he  placed  it.  Also,  a  dainty 
silver  knife  and  a  doily.  He  would  cut  off  a  slice  of  the  prod- 
uct and  offer  it  to  the  prospect  with  the  statement.  "You 
can't  describe  a  Camembert  flavor  like  that,  Mr.  Dawson,  but 
when  a  man  tastes  it  there's  no  necessity  for  saying  anything." 

Instances  might  be  multiplied.     The  appeal  to  the  senses  is 
most  effective  in  arresting  attention.     Every  salesman  should 
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study  his  line  with  special  reference  to  methods  of  utilizing  this 
appeal. 

Another  general  and  effective  principle  in  attracting  atten- 
tion is  as  follows : 

Men  Will  Give  Attention  to  that  Which  Excites  Their 
Curiosity. — Curiosity  is  a  basic  trait  of  human  nature.  No 
matter  how  experienced  or  busy  a  man  may  be,  once  you  excite 
his  curiosity  you  will  have  his  attention.  For  this  reason  good 
salesmen  give  considerable  thought  to  the  best  method  of 
arousing  the  buyer's  curiosity.  A  good  general  rule  for  doing 
this  follows  as  a  corollary  from  the  principle  itself,  viz. :  Say 
or  do  something  which  has  reference  directly  or  indirectly  to 
your  proposition  and  which  will  tend  to  excite  the  curiosity  of 
this  particular  prospect.  The  best  specific  method  of  doing  this 
will  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances,  such  as  the  nature 
of  the  salesman's  offering,  the  nature  of  the  prospect's  business 
or  occupation,  the  particular  problems  which  confront  the  pros- 
pect, and  so  forth. 

Every  salesman  should  carefully  analyze  in  advance  the 
difficulties  or  problems  of  his  prospects  and  devise  some  intro- 
ductory statement  or  question  which  will  naturally  arouse 
curiosity.    Such  a  statement  or  question  should: 

1.  Have  reference  to  the  prospect's  problems  or  needs. 

2.  Be  of  a  nature  to  evoke  a  question  calling  for  an  explana- 

tion. 

3.  Be  of  such  a  nature,  also,  that  a  description  of  (or  refer- 

ence to)  the  salesman's  offering  would  logically  follow. 

4.  Be  in  the  form  of  an  assertion  or  intimation  only. 

Another  and  probably  the  chief  controlling  principle  of 
attention  is  this : 

Men  Will  Give  Attention  to  that  Which  May  Benefit 
Them. — It  goes  without  saying  that  self-interest  is  one  of  the 
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deepest  instincts  of  men.  Enlightened  self-interest  is  a  sound 
and  basic  business  quality.  Let  a  salesman  put  a  question  or 
make  a  statement  which  causes  a  prospect  to  think  that  the 
salesman  has  something  which  may  benefit  him,  and  attention 
follows  instantly.  Such  statement  or  question  should  contain 
the  same  elements  as  those  given  above  relating  to  curiosity. 
Special  care  should  be  taken  to  put  it  in  the  form  of  an  asser- 
tion or  intimation  only.  It  should  not  be  in  the  shape  of  proof, 
argument,  or  demonstration.  The  prospect  is  not  yet  ready  to 
listen  to  the  selling  talk.  The  salesman  is  now  endeavoring 
to  prepare  the  prospect  for  the  selling  talk  by  securing  his 
attention.  This  must  be  done  quickly  by  means  of  a  confident 
and  courteous  assertion  or  intimation. 

Illustrations1 

1.  A  bond  salesman  approaches  a  prospect  who  is  general 
manager  of  a  retail  drug  store.  The  salesman  knows  that  the 
prospect  is  in  the  habit  of  making  occasional  investments.  He 
begins  by  making  the  following  appeal  to  the  prospect's 
curiosity:  "I  wonder,  Mr.  Johnson,  whether  you  noticed  the 
article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  last  month  about  the  Har- 
vard system  of  balanced  investments  ?"  This  question  is  well 
calculated  to  induce  such  a  prospect  to  ask  what  that  Harvard 
system  might  be.     That  is  attention. 

2.  A  salesman  for  the  Interstate  Dairy  Company,  which 
manufactures  an  extensive  line  of  fancy  package  cheese, 
approaches  a  merchant  who  operates  the  leading  grocery  in 
a  town  of  25,000  people.  There  is  a  large,  well-stocked 
delicatessen  department  in  this  store.  This  merchant,  Mr. 
Adams,  does  the  buying.  After  introducing  himself  the  sales- 
man begins  by  saying,  "I  wonder,  Mr.  Adams,  if  you  have 
ever  made  an  investigation  to  determine  whether  you  are 
selling  as  much  cheese  as  ought  to  be  sold  in  a  fine 
delicatessen   department   like   this?"      This    approach    almost 
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invariably  results  as  follows:  The  merchant  asks  the  sales- 
man how  much  cheese  he  thinks  ought  to  be  sold  in  this  de- 
partment.    The  salesman  thus  gains  his  attention. 

3.  The  opening  statement  in  the  standard  presentation  of 
National  Cash  Register  (often  quoted  in  salesmanship  articles 
and  books)  is  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Adams,  I  wish  to  show  you  our  new  business  system. 
It  will  do  three  things  for  you ;  it  will  stop  leaks  in  your  store, 
decrease  your  overhead  expense,  and  increase  your  profits." 
Experienced  National  Cash  Register  salesmen  state  that  this 
approach  nearly  always  elicits  the  question :  "What  sort  of  a 
system  is  that?"     This  is  attention. 

An  analysis  of  the  foregoing  illustrations  will  show  that 
each  contains  an  appeal  either  to  the  prospect's  curiosity  or  to 
his  self-interest,  or  to  both.  Furthermore,  each  statement  or 
question  has  reference  to  some  problem  or  need  of  the  prospect 
and  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  elicit  from  the  prospect  a  question 
which  would  logically  call  for  a  description  or  reference  to  his 
offering  by  the  salesman.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  none  of 
the  statements  or  questions  contain  any  argument  or  proof — 
they  merely  assert  or  intimate. 

Some  Psychological  Factors. — In  his  interesting  book, 
'The  Mind  of  the  Buyer/'2  Dr.  Harry  D.  Kitson  in  discussing 
attention  says : 

There  are  certain  factors  which  are  usually  effective  (in 
gaining  attention).  The  first  is  intensity.  By  intense  we 
mean  strong.  Normally  the  mind  is  very  sensitive  to  strong 
stimuli :  bright  lights,  loud  noises,  strong  odors,  intense  pains 
.  .  .  This  gives  us  a  hint  as  to  the  method  of  arresting  and 
penetrating  the  mental  stream  of  the  buyer.  Choose  a 
stimulus  stronger  than  the  other  objects  around  him.  In  olden 
times  the  town  crier  used  a  bell ;  the  fishmonger  a  horn.  To- 
day the  advertiser  uses  shrieking  billboards. 
2  The  Mind  t,[  the  Buyer,  Kitson,  II.  I).,  Macmillan,  1922. 
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No  doubt  this  factor  of  intensity  can  and  should  be  utilized 
in  the  beginning  of  a  personal  sales  transaction.  The  opening 
statement  or  question  of  the  salesman  can  and  should  be  con^ 
structed  in  a  pointed,  positive  and  pungent  form.  It  should 
have  force.  It  should  have  a  sharp  point  so  that  it  will  stick. 
This  means  intensity.  Thoughtful  salesmen  are  utilizing  this 
factor  more  and  more. 

To  continue  our  quotation  from  Dr.  Kitson : 

The  second  factor  is  extensity,  by  which  we  mean  size, 
bigness,  magnitude.  The  mind  is  very  susceptible  to  the  in- 
fluence of  bigness.  In  its  rapid  flow  it  may  neglect  the  small 
objects  seeking  shelter  in  its  midst  and  shove  them  unheed- 
ingly  to  one  side.  But  it  can  hardly  do  so  to  the  big  ones 
...  We  tend  to  associate  superiority  in  size  with 
superiority  in  quality  .  .  .  Americans  as  a  people  are  al- 
most obsessed  by  the  idea  of  immensity. 

Dr.  Kitson's  applications  of  this  principle  are  made  mostly 
to  advertisements.  The  same  principle,  however,  can  be  ap- 
plied in  an  opening  statement  by  a  salesman.  He  can  so  shape 
it  as  to  make  it  big  and  important.  He  should  carefully  guard 
against  exaggeration,  but  he  can  so  construct  the  statement 
that  it  will  attract  attention  by  its  very  importance  and  size 

The  student  will  notice  that  in  each  of  the  opening  state- 
ments cited  above  there  was  the  element  either  of  intensity  or 
of  what  Dr.  Kitson  has  called  extensity.  In  the  National 
Cash  Register  approach  both  elements  are  used.  In  a  sales- 
manship prize  contest  conducted  by  Collier's  Weekly,  the  sec- 
ond prize  was  taken  by  a  representative  of  a  large  baking  com- 
pany m  Baltimore.  He  was  endeavoring  to  sell  a  lar-e 
quantity  of  fruit  cake  in  Washington  in  the  month  of  July 
This  fruit  cake  had  been  prepared  for  the  previous  Christmas 
trade  but  was  still  in  good  condition.  The  company  wished 
to  force  the  sale  of  it.  Here  was  the  way  in  which  the  sales- 
man gained  the  attention  of  a  Washington  merchant 
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Salesman:     Mr.  Brown,  I  want  to  sell  you  some  fruit 
cake. 

Brown:    What — fruit  cake  in  July? 
Salesman:    Yes — a  ton  of  it! 

Here  was  an  appeal  to  curiosity  which  utilized  the  principle 
both  of  intensity  and  extensity.  Fruit  cake  in  July  was  an 
intense  proposition.  A  ton  of  it  was  decidedly  extensive.  It 
gained  the  merchant's  attention  and  resulted  in  a  sale. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  this  matter  of  attention 
is  not  an  exclusive  problem  of  the  initial  stage  of  a  sale.  A 
prospect's  attention  often  wanders  after  it  has  once  been  gained. 
Other  things  distract  his  attention,  and  it  then  becomes  nec- 
essary to  secure  it  over  again.  This  can  sometimes  be  done 
by  utilizing  the  methods  heretofore  indicated  in  this  chapter. 
The  recovery  of  attention  is,  however,  often  a  matter  of 
maneuver,  depending  upon  the  circumstances. 

Illustrations 

i.  A  shoe  salesman,  the  attention  of  whose  prospect  was 
frequently  being  diverted  by  various  occurrences  in  his  shop, 
suggested  that  they  move  the  samples  into  a  back  room  so  that 
customers  would  not  be  able  to  see  the  cost  marks,  which  were 
in  plain  figures.  After  getting  the  prospect  into  the  back 
room  alone,  he  gained  his  undivided  attention. 

2.  A  glassware  salesman,  whose  samples  contained  some 
unbreakable  articles,  would  drop  one  upon  the  floor  when  he 
found  that  the  attention  of  his  prospect  was  beginning  to 
wander. 

3.  An  advertising  salesman,  whenever  he  encountered  one 
of  those  prospects  who  continue  to  write  or  open  mail  or  in- 
spect documents  and  at  the  same  time  invite  the  salesman  to 
"go  ahead  I  can  listen  to  you,"  would  handle  the  situation  in 
this  way:  He  had  provided  himself  with  a  trick  pencil 
which  twists  and  bends  when  one  attempts  to  write  with  it. 
He  would  offer  this  to  the  prospect  with  the  statement 
"pardon  me,  Mr.  Brown,  but  you  can  no  more  read  that  mail 
(or  whatever  else  the  prospect  might  be  doing)    while  you 
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take  in  what  I  wish  to  lay  before  you  than  you  can  write  your 
name  with  this  pencil — just  try  it.  The  curiosity  of  the 
prospect  would  usually  induce  him  to  try  the  pencil,  with  the 
result  that  the  salesman  would  regain  his  attention. 

Such  maneuvers,  however,  depend  for  their  effectiveness 
upon  such  a  variety  of  circumstances  that  their  successful 
operation  will  largely  rest  upon  the  salesman's  personality  as 
well  as  upon  that  of  his  prospect  and  also  upon  the  nature  of 
his  offering. 

Problems 

1.  You  are  selling  soaps  for  the  Swift  Packing  Company  of  Chicago. 
Your  company  has  a  widely  established  trade  as  meat  packers.  They  have 
now  gone  into  the  manufacture  of  a  full  line  of  laundry  and  toilet  soaps. 
One  of  their  advertising  plans  is  to  insert  a  coupon  into  certain  packages 
of  their  soap.  When  the  consumer  returns  ten  coupons,  she  receives  one 
cake  of  the  soap  free  of  charge.  Your  company  also  has  other  advertising 
schemes.  One  of  the  difficulties  which  retailers  have  in  selling  soaps  is  that 
of  cut-price  competition  on  well-known  brands.  The  profit  is  very  narrow. 
You  are  approaching  the  buyer  for  a  chain  of  retail  markets  which  sells  a  full 
line  of  standard  makes  but  is  not  handling  yours.  Construct  an  opening 
question  or  statement  which  will  either  arouse  the  buyer's  curiosity  or 
which  will  excite  his  self-interest  or  both.  Bear  in  mind  that  you  are  not 
to  offer  proof  or  demonstration  at  this  stage.  You  are  merely  to  intimate 
or  assert.  Do  not  exaggerate.  Make  your  statement  reasonable  and  such 
as  will  appeal  to  an  experienced  buyer. 

2.  You  are  s-elling  the  "Book  of  Knowledge,"  a  kind  of  encyclopedia 
arranged  for  children.  You  sell  from  house  to  house.  You  are  approaching 
a  house  where  there  are  several  children  of  suitable  age.  You  have  obtained 
the  name  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  also  the  information  that  she  is  a  woman 
of  fair  intelligence  and  ordinary  education.  Construct  an  opening  question 
or  statement  to  excite  her  curiosity;  also  one  to  arouse  her  self-interest. 
Also  construct  another  one  which  assumes  that  you  have  secured  the 
co-operation  of   one  of  her   friends. 

3.  You  are  selling  a  line  of  pure  phosphate  baking  powder  to  large  insti- 
tutions. The  three  main  points  which  you  stress  are:  (a)  healthfulness, 
(b)  effectiveness,  (c)  economy.  Assume  that  your  product  is  first  class 
in  every  way  and  that  the  price  is  considerably  lower  than  that  of  a  cream 
of  tartar  baking  powder.  You  are  approaching  the  buyer  for  a  large 
hospital,  who  is  also  a  graduate  dietitian.  You  have  no  information  as  to 
what   particular   brand   of   baking   powder   she    is    using.      Construct    three 
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different   questions    or    statements    for    the    purpose    of    securing    favorab1e 
attention. 

4.  You  are  selling  life  insurance  for  the  Equitable  Life.  You  are 
approaching  the  president  of  a  large  manufacturing  company,  who  is  well 
fixed  financially  and  who  is  already  carrying  a  line  of  insurance  which  he 
considers  sufficient.  Among  prospects  of  this  kind  you  are  featuring 
a  "trust"  plan  $100,000,  ordinary  life  basis.  Entire  sum  to  be  held  by 
the  company  at  his  death,  interest  income  approximating  $4,500  a  year 
being  payable  entirely  to  his  wife,  except  that  when  the  daughter  reaches 
21  and  the  boy  18  each  shall  then  receive  an  income  of  approximately  $1,000 
per  year.  At  mother's  death  the  balance  of  $2,500  to  be  paid  share  and 
share  alike  to  the  daughter  and  son.  At  age  30  the  boy  is  to  receive 
$50,000  paid  in  a  lump  sum.  The  daughter  to  draw  the  income  on  $40,000 
during  her  lifetime,  and  at  her  death  the  principal  sum  will  be  paid  to  her 
children  if  any.  If  she  leaves  no  issue  her  share  to  revert  to  her  brother 
if  living.  Construct  a  conversation  with  this  prospect,  carrying  it  to  a 
point  where  you  think  you  will  have  secured  his  favorable  attention. 

5.  You  are  representing  a  manufacturer  of  cocoa.  You  are  calling  upon 
the  large  institution  trade.  You  sell  and  ship  direct  from  the  factory.  You 
are  interviewing  the  buyer  for  a  large  sanitarium.  Construct  three  opening 
questions  or  statements,  one  of  which  will  appeal  to  the  prospect's  curiosity, 
one  to  his  self-interest,  and  one  to  his  good  fellowship. 

6.  You  are  salesman  for  the  National  Fireproofing  Company  of  Pitts- 
burgh. You  are  specializing  on  the  sale  of  Natco  hollow  tiles  used  in  the 
construction  of  homes.  Your  main  selling  point  is  that  the  heating  costs 
are  cut  and  a  uniformity  of  temperature  secured  by  means  of  hollow  cells 
in  this  tiling,  which  furnish  a  protective  blanket  of  still  air  and  thus  arrest 
the  passage  of  cold  and  dampness  within  the  walls.  You  are  approaching 
a  prospect  who  is  about  to  build  a  home.  Proceed  to  attract  his  favorable 
attention  to  your  offering. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

AROUSING  AND  DEVELOPING  A  BUYING 
INTEREST 

Nature  of  Interest. — The  kind  of  interest  which  is  involved 
in  a  sales  transaction  may  be  defined  as  follows :  Interest  is 
recognition  by  the  prospect  of  a  vital  or  beneficial  relation 
between  the  salesman's  offering  and  the  prospect's  needs  or 
problems.  Interest  is  the  heart  of  the  sales  transaction — the 
crucial  stage  of  a  sale.  When  the  prospect  has  become  genu- 
inely interested — when  he  recognizes  that  the  salesman  is  offer- 
ing something  which  supplies  a  real  need  or  solves  a  real 
problem,  he  is  more  than  half  sold. 

It  is  at  this  stage  of  the  sales  process  that  the  salesman 
must  make  his  case.  Here  is  where  he  presents  his  proof — 
his  demonstration — his  selling  talk  on  his  commodity  or  serv- 
ice. It  is  here  that  he  must  tie  his  proposition  to  the  prospect. 
When  a  salesman  "falls  down"  in  a  sale,  it  is  usually  at  this 
point.  When  a  prospect  turns  to  him  and  says  "I  am  not 
interested,"  his  statement  is  usually  true.  He  is  not.  The 
salesman  has  failed  to  "tie  it  on"  to  the  prospect.  The  reason 
for  this  usually  is  that  the  salesman  has  failed  to  understand 
or  utilize  the  general  principle  which  controls  this  important 
stage  of  the  sale. 

General  Principle. — The  controlling  principle  involved  in 
interesting  a  prospect  follows  logically  from  the  definition  of 
interest  given  above.  It  may  be  stated  thus :  Men  will  in- 
variably become  interested  in  that  which  will  help  solve  their 
problems  or  remedy  their  difficulties.     It  follows,  therefore, 
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that  the  salesman,  in  order  to  create  the  kind  of  interest  that 
leads  to  a  sale,  must  take  two  distinct  steps : 

1.  He  must  arouse  interest  by  making  the  prospect  see  his 

need  or  problem  more  clearly. 

2.  He  must  develop  interest  by  making  him  see  that  the  sales- 

man's offering  supplies  that  need  or  solves  that  problem. 

A  Knowledge  of  Prospect's  Problem  Necessary. — First 
of  all  he  must  possess  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  prospect's 
needs  or  problems. 

The  important  bearing  of  this  upon  modern  salesmanship 
will  become  apparent  when  one  glances  briefly  at  the  changing 
business  problems  of  today.  Consider  the  new  problems  of 
the  jobber  and  the  retailer  raised  by  modern  changes  in  sales 
routes  and  channels — the  increasing  competition  of  depart- 
ment stores,  chain  stores,  mail-order  houses,  co-operative 
markets,  co-operative  buying  associations,  and  so  forth.  Con- 
sider the  changing  problems  of  modern  manufacturing  execu- 
tives in  the  present-day  conditions  of  foreign  trade,  tariffs, 
labor,  and  finance.  Consider  the  problems  of  an  employee  in 
a  typical  modern  business  corporation,  where  all  the  depart- 
ments are  highly  organized  and  the  various  positions  are  so 
highly  specialized  that  the  whole  tendency  of  the  work  is  in 
the  direction  of  tread-mill  routine. 

The  successful  salesman  of  today  must  be  a  man  who  can 
think  straight  about  business  problems  and  their  remedies. 
He  must  be  able  to  meet  both  employer  and  employee  upon 
their  own  level  and  discuss  their  problems  intelligently  and 
help  to  solve  them.  He  cannot  do  this  without  a  thorough  and 
intelligent  grasp  of  those  problems.  This  necessitates  a  wider 
knowledge  of  business  principles — a  more  accurate  grasp  of 
facts  and  details  than  that  required  by  the  old  style  of  sales- 
manship. 

A  salesman  cannot  make  a  prospect  acutely  aware  of  his 
problem  by  stating  it  in  the  form  of  conclusions  or  gen- 
eralities.    He  must  give  facts  not  conclusions.     He  must  press 
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home  the  details.     In  order  to  do  this  he  must  know  those 
facts — he  must  master  the  details.1 

As  stated  by  Dr.  Kitson  in  "The  Mind  of  the  Buyer," 
quoted  above: 

The  salesman  should  delineate  the  problem  of  the  buyer 
with  exceeding  sharpness.  To  do  this  he  must  study  the 
buyer's  needs  beforehand.  Someone  has  remarked  that  a 
successful  salesman  must  know  more  about  the  buyer's  busi- 
ness than  the  buyer  does  himself.2 

When  a  salesman  has  thus  prepared  himself  beforehand 
and  has  secured  the  favorable  attention  of  his  prospect,  he 
should  first  drive  directly  at  the  prospect's  problem. 

A  Concrete  Illustration. — Let  us  take  a  concrete 
instance  showing  how  a  salesman  successfully  aroused  and 
developed  a  buying  interest. 

A  salesman  for  a  large  manufacturer  of  fancy-package 
cheese  had  made  a  carefful  study  of  the  retailer's  problem  in 
handling  that  line  and  decided  that  the  chief  problem  was  that 
of  limited  turnover.  This  conclusion  was  based  upon  the 
following  facts : 

Out  of  every  dollar  spent  by  the  American  people  for  all 
purposes  approximately  38  cents  is  spent  for  food,  of  which 
2J  per  cent  is  spent  for  dairy  products.  Of  this  15  per  cent  is 
spent  for  butter,  and  only  1.2  per  cent  is  spent  for  cheese — this, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  cheese  is  one  of  the  most  nutritious  and 
appetizing  kinds  of  food  and  that  every  customer  for  butter 
ought  to  be  a  customer  for  cheese.  He  found  that  this  limited 
turnover  was  chiefly  due  to  the  following  causes : 

1.  Inefficiency  and  ignorance  of  clerks  as  to  the  best  method 

of  displaying  and  retailing  perishable  products  of  this 
kind. 

2.  Ignorance  of  housekeepers  and  consumers  as  to  the  food 

1  Developing  Sales  Personality,  Ferris,  E.  E.,  pp.  60-63. 

2  The  Mind  of  the  Buyer,  Kitson,  H.  D.,  p.   136. 
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value  of  cheese  and  the  best  methods  of  preparing  and 
serving  it. 

Having  thus  prepared  himself  thoroughly  upon  the  facts, 
this  salesman  made  a  practice  of  arousing  interest  by  driving 
directly  at  the  chief  problem  of  the  retailer  (limited  turnover), 
citing  the  above-mentioned  facts  in  detail.  Almost  invariably 
the  merchant's  interest  would  be  aroused.  Most  dealers  realize, 
in  an  indefinite  way,  that  something  is  the  matter  with  their 
cheese  trade  (as  is  usually  the  case),  and  when  thus  faced  with 
these  details  they  become  more  vividly  conscious  of  their 
problem  and  eager  to  find  a  solution. 

But  this  was  merely  the  first  stage  of  interest.  He  had 
created  an  incipient  interest  not  a  buying  interest.  A  buying 
interest,  which  is  the  second  (and  the  more  important)  step, 
must  be  developed  by  showing  how  the  salesman's  offering 
solves  the  problem. 

Developing  Interest. — The  cheese  salesman  then  proceeded 
to  do  this,  first,  by  stressing  the  particular  selling  points  of 
his  offering  that  had  a  direct  relation  to  the  main  elements 
of  the  dealer's  problem.  First  he  showed  how  his  company 
handled  the  matter  of  the  ignoran'ce  of  housekeepers  regard- 
ing the  food  value  of  cheese  and  the  best  methods  of*  preparing 
and  serving  it;  i.e.,  he  displayed  an  expensive  and  artistic 
booklet,  prepared  by  his  company,  in  which  the  entire  line  of 
fancy-package  cheese  was  illustrated  in  facsimile  by  a  four- 
color  process.  It  also  contained  an  interesting  analysis  and 
discussion  of  cheese  as  a  food — as  well  as  an  extensive  variety 
of  modern  recipes  prepared  by  nationally  known  dietitians, 
who  showed  how  to  prepare  and  serve  cheese.  This  booklet, 
together  with  a  letter,  was  to  be  mailed  at  the  manufacturer's 
expense  to  a  list  of  customers  provided  by  the  prospect — each 
booklet  to  contain  the  prospect's  card.  Thus,  at  the  expense 
of  the  manufacturer  the  consumers  were  to  be  educated  into 
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an  appreciation  of  the  product.  Furthermore,  the  salesman 
explained  how  his  company  would  send  at  its  own  expense  an 
expert  demonstrator  to  conduct  a  demonstration  for  two  weeks 
in  the  store  as  a  further  educational  process  with  customers. 
Secondly,  he  showed  how  his  company  treated  the  matter 
of  the  ignorance  and  inefficiency  of  clerks.  He  pointed  out 
how,  at  a  considerable  expense,  they  had  secured  a  number 
of  experts  who  were  thoroughly  versed  in  the  best  methods 
of  retailing  this  line.  The  company  would  send  one  of  these 
experts  to  remain  for  ten  days  behind  the  counter  in  the  store, 
to  work  alongside  the  clerks  and  train  them  in  the  best  meth- 
ods of  displaying  and  handling  the  line. 

The  salesman  himself  had  made  a  thorough  study  of  these 
retail  methods  (such  as  rotating  perishably  goods  from  refrig- 
erator to  sales  counter  during  rush  hours  and  how  to  protect 
certain  types  from  undue  exposure  and  yet  display  them 
properly)  and  presented  the  details  in  a  manner  to  convince 
the  prospect  of  the  need  and  value  of  such  assistance  and 
instruction.  The  prospect's  interest  was  now  deepened  to  a 
point  where  he  began  to  ask  questions  about  the  general  line 
and  offer  objections — a  sure  indication  of  an  increasing  inter- 
est. This  gave  the  salesman  the  opportunity  which  he  wished 
for  a  general  discussion  of  the  merits  of  his  line,  i.e.,  quality, 
variety,  price,  terms,  discounts,  and  deliveries.  The  mind  of 
the  prospect  must  be  convinced  upon  all  these  points  before 
his  interest  can  be  developed  to  a  buying  pitch. 

The  salesman  then  proceeded  to  give  his  main  selling  talk 
on  his  line.  He  discussed  in  detail  the  location  and  equipment 
of  the  factories — the  source  of  milk  supply,  the  skilled  opera- 
tives, the  variety  and  attractiveness  of  the  different  styles  of 
packages,  the  distinctive  flavor  of  the  various  products,  the 
scope  and  effectiveness  of  their  advertising,  and  so  forth.  Thus 
he  developed  an  interest  which  resulted  in  a  sale. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  successive  stages  of  arousing 
and  developing  the  prospect's  interest  were  as  follows : 

First,  the  salesman  aroused  an  incipient  interest  on  the 
part  of  his  prospect  by  making  him  keenly  conscious  of  the 
details  of  his  main  problem,  viz.,  limited  turnover. 

Second,  he  developed  this  interest  into  a  buying  interest 
by  showing  how  his  offering  solved  this  problem,  ( I )  specific- 
ally, by  a  special  form  of  dealer  and  consumer  service,  which 
related  itself  directly  to  the  different  elements  of  the  prospect's 
problem,  (2)  generally,  by  demonstrating  the  superior  quality 
of  his  line,  which  in  itself  would  increase  the  turnover. 

The  same  method  can  be  successfully  applied  to  any  other 
line,  such  as  life  insurance,  automobiles,  clothing,  securities, 
machinery,  branded  groceries,  shoes,  hardware,  the  only  dif- 
ference being  the  nature  of  the  problems  involved  and  the 
particular  application  of  the  salesman's  offering  to  those 
problems. 

Another  Instance. — Assume  that  you  are  salesman  for 
a  bond  and  security  house.  The  main  problem  which  confronts 
the  investor  is  obviously  the  "investment  problem."  Now,  in 
order  to  gather  a  thorough  knowledge  of  your  prospect's  prob- 
lem, you  must  first  analyze  it,  i.e.,  make  a  list  of  the  "reasons 
why"  the  problem  of  investment  is  a  serious  one  to  the  ordi- 
nary investor.  You  will  find  upon  reflection  that  the  following 
are  the  main  elements  of  this  problem : 

1.  The  question  of  safety: 

(a)  How  shall  I  judge  security? 

(b)  What  is  "business  risk"? 

(c)  What  is  "speculation"? 

2.  The  question  of  yield : 

(a)  What  is  the  usual  return  on  sound  securities? 

(b)  What  is  the  maximum  return  I  should  expect? 

3.  The  question  of  diversity  : 

(a)   Why  should  I  diversify  my  investments? 
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(b)   How  should  I  diversify? 

4.  The  question  of  available  funds : 

(a)  How  best  promote  systematic  thrift? 

(b)  How  best  establish  a  reserve? 

5.  The  question  of  marketability: 

(a)  How  best  provide  collateral  for  quick  credit? 

(b)  How  best  provide  collateral  for  ready  cash? 

Having  thus  reduced  the  investment  problem  to  its  ele- 
ments (safety,  yield,  diversity,  available  funds,  marketability), 
you  should  next  proceed  to  develop  a  talk  on  the  details  of  each 
element,  taking  the  different  elements  up  one  by  one  in  the 
same  way  that  you  proceeded  to  develop  a  selling  talk  on  each 
of  the  selling  points  of  your  offering.  As  an  illustration,  let 
us  take  the  element  of  safety  and  develop  it : 

Now,  of  course,  Mr.  Hanson,  one  of  the  main  questions 
that  an  investor  should  settle  in  buying  a  security  is  its  safety. 
It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  determine.  If  it  were,  there  would 
not  have  been  $100,000,000  of  worthless  securities  sold  in  the 
Metropolitan  district  of  New  York  in  1922.  The  fact  is  that 
busy  people  like  yourself  haven't  the  time  or  disposition  to 
make  a  study  of  the  facts.  You  are  too  busy  with  other 
affairs.  And  yet  every  investor  should  in  justice  to  himself 
be  able  to  exercise  a  sound  judgment  on  securities.  Have 
you  any  system  that  you  follow  Mr.  Hanson?  (Usually  the 
prospect  will  admit  that  he  has  not.)  Well,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  are  a  few  acid  tests  of  a  security.  You  will  be 
interested  to  glance  at  them.  It  will  be  a  benefit  to  you  when- 
ever you  think  of  investing.     Here  they  are : 

First.  The  company  underwriting  or  selling  the  bond. 
What  about  its  organization,  personnel,  facilities,  business 
policies,  and  financial  standing? 

Second.  The  company  issuing  the  bond.  What  about  its 
history,  growth,  record  of  earnings,  and  dividend  record? 

Third.  The  inherent  nature  of  the  bond.  What  kind  of  a 
bond  is  it?  How  about  the  relative  standindg  of  this  class  of 
bonds  among  large  investors,  such  as  banks  and  insurance 
companies  ? 
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Fourth:  The  assets  back  of  the  bond.  What  tangible 
property  does  it  cover— what  is  the  equity  worth?  What 
about  outstanding  contracts  and  good-will  and  cash  reserves? 

Fifth.  The  position  of  the  bond.  What  about  priority 
of  lien?  What  does  the  bond  yield?  What  are  the  restric- 
tions ?    What  about  redemption  and  marketability  ? 

Now  you  will  agree  with  me  that  if  a  security  will  stand 
up  well  under  those  tests,  there  will  not  be  in  it  any  element 
of  business  risk  or  speculation  which  you  as  a  careful  in- 
vestor would  wish  to  avoid.  Now  let  us  see  how  this  bond 
which  I  have  here  will  check  up  against  these  tests,  etc. 

The  salesman  should  make  a  similar  development  of  every 
other  element  of  the  prospect's  problem,  but  he  should  bear  in 
mind  that  when  he  comes  to  deliver  his  talk,  the  same  rule 
holds  as  in  the  delivery  of  his  talk  upon  the  selling  points  of 
the  bond,  he  may  not  find  it  necessary  or  advisable  to  give 
more  than  a  fragment  of  it.  That  will  depend  upon  circum- 
stances. However,  he  should  be  fully  prepared  beforehand  so 
that  he  can  give  as  much  or  as  little  as  the  case  may  require. 

A  Case  in  Action. — Let  us  consider  another  concrete 
instance  and  present  it  in  action. 

A.  H.  Thompson  was  salesman  for  a  company  which 
offered  a  correspondence  course  in  salesmanship.  The  price 
of  it  was  $90.  His  prospect,  E.  A.  Grant,  was  assistant  book- 
keeper in  a  large  department  store.  Mr.  Thompson  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  an  interview  with  Mr.  Grant  in  the 
evening  and  had  gained  his  favorable  attention.  He  learned 
that  Grant  had  been  considering  in  a  general  way  the  advis- 
ability of  going  into  salesmanship,  but  that  in  his  mind  the 
main  problem  was  how  to  secure  a  selling  position.  Mr. 
Grant  had  only  a  vague  idea  of  the  real  problem  confronting 
him,  which  was  that  of  preparedness.  This  was  the  usual 
problem  which  confronted  Mr.  Thompson's  prospects,  and  he 
had  carefully  analyzed  it  into  its  main  elements,  viz. : 
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1.  Lack  of  knowledge  concerning  the  real  nature  and  require- 

ments of  a  selling  job. 

2.  Lack  of  requisite  instruction  and  training  for  such  a  job. 

3.  Lack  of  knowledge  concerning  the  best  method  of  procur- 

ing the  job. 

Thompson  had  thoroughly  prepared  himself  on  the  facts 
and  details  of  each  element  of  this  problem  and  also  knew 
how  to  present  them  in  a  pointed  and  convincing  fashion.  He 
proceeded  to  arouse  Mr.  Grant's  interest  in  this  way : 

Your  idea  of  going  into  selling  is  a  good  one,  Mr.  Grant. 
There  are  better  opportunities  in  that  line  of  work  today  than 
in  any  other.  A  man  gets  a  better  income  because  there  is  a 
greater  demand  for  salesmen  than  ever  before.  (Thompson 
then  pointed  out  in  some  detail  the  new  lines  of'  commodities 
and  offerings  that  are  constantly  being  brought  out,  such  as 
automobile  accessories  and  radio  equipment.  Also,  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  volume  of  bonds  and  securities,  the  growth  of 
institution,  trade,  and  house-to-house  selling,  and  so  forth. 
He  then  continued  as  follows:) 

You  can  easily  see  how  the  demand  for  salesmen  is  in- 
creasing if  you  will  glance  over  the  "Help  Wanted"  columns 
in  the  daily  press.  Only  yesterday  I  counted  up  advertise- 
ments in  one  paper  calling  for  140  salesmen.  Now  the  fact 
is  that  salesmanship  offers  a  young  man  a  higher  income 
than  almost  any  other  occupation.  (Thompson  here  presented 
statistics  and  numerous  specific  instances  in  support  of  this 
point.) 

Furthermore,  it  offers  him  more  opportunities  to  advance. 
He  doesn't  get  into  a  rut  and  keep  running  around  in  a  tread- 
mill. He  meets  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  every  day  and 
comes  up  against  chances  for  higher  positions  which  the  man 
in  a  stationary  employment  does  not  meet.  (Here  Thompson 
cited  specific  instances  of  advancement  on  the  part  of  certain 
salesmen.) 

Now,  Mr.  Grant,  in  view  of  the  attractiveness  of  the  job, 
why  is  it  that  more  young  men  do  not  go  into  salesmanship? 
Why  is  it  that  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply?     Well,  the 
fact  is  that  they  do  go  into  it  in  large  numbers,  but  a  large 
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percentage  of  them  fail  to  make  good.  The  truth  is  that  over 
60  per  cent  fall  down  on  the  job.  (Thompson  then  cited 
statistics  in  support  of  this  statement.) 

The  reason  for  this  is  plain  enough.  Salesmanship  is 
really  a  technical  job.  There  are  well-established  principles 
and  methods  in  selling  which  a  man  must  know  if  he  wishes  to 
succeed.  In  these  days  of  hot  competition  men  cannot  go  out 
and  successfuly  compete  by  a  "hit-or-rniss"  method  as  they 
formerly  did.  They  are  going  up  against  well-trained  men, 
and  if  they  have  no  training  themselves  they  are  going  to 
lose  out.  (Thompson  here  quoted  various  authorities,  includ- 
ing the  statement  of  an  official  of  one  of  the  large  life  in- 
surance companies,  to  the  effect  that  the  turnover  of  salesmen 
in  their  organization  had  been  reduced  from  72  to  24  per  cent 
through  a  system  of  sales  instruction  and  training  which  they 
had  installed.) 

Then  again,  Mr.  Grant,  there  is  the  question  of  how  to 
go  about  getting  a  good  selling  job.  How  shall  one  proceed 
to  get  on  track  of  it  ?  What  should  he  do  to  get  an  interview 
and,  having  obtained  that,  how  should  he  put  his  case  before 
the  employer  in  the  most  favorable  manner.  The  fact  is  that 
this  matter  of  preparing  for  a  selling  job  and  then  getting  it 
is  no  haphazard  process.  There  is  a  best  way — a  scientific 
way — to  do  it,  and  I  wish  to  show  you  just  how  we  take  you 
through  a  course  of  instruction  and  training  in  salesmanship 
and  then  put  you  in  the  way  of  landing  a  selling  job. 

Mr.  Thompson  had  now  thoroughly  aroused  the  interest  of 
Mr.  Grant  by  making  him  keenly  conscious  of  the  real  difficulty 
that  stood  in  the  way  of  his  advancement,  viz.,  preparedness. 
He  then  proceeded  to  develop  this  incipient  interest  into  a  buy- 
ing interest  by  presenting  a  pointed  discussion  of  the  salesman- 
ship course  which  he  was  selling.  He  briefly  described  its 
source  and  authority,  outlined  its  subjects  and  order  of  de- 
velopment, made  brief  quotations  showing  points  of  contact 
with  present-day  conditions,  pointed  out  the  thorough  manner 
in  which  the  student  was  trained  to  handle  actual  sales  prob- 
lems, and  presented  testimonial  letters  showing  that  the  course 
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actually  did  impart  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  making  sales.  Thus  he  directly  related  the  selling 
points  of  his  offering  to  the  various  elements  of  the  prospect's 
problem  and  demonstrated  that  here  was  the  solution.  He 
thus  developed  the  prospect's  interest  to  a  buying  pitch,  which 
resulted  in  a  sale. 

Order  of  Procedure. — As  pointed  out  in  detail  in  Chapter 
XII,  there  is  no  hard-and-fast  order  of  procedure  in  making 
the  presentation.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  personality  of 
the  salesman  and  that  of  his  prospect,  as  well  as  also  upon  the 
nature  of  the  objections  offered  and  the  other  circumstances 
of  the  sale. 

Sometimes  a  skilful  salesman,  after  pointing  out  one  element 
of  the  prospect's  problem,  will  immediately  point  out  the  par- 
ticular feature  of  his  offering  which  constitutes  a  remedy  and 
will  give  his  selling  talk  on  that,  and  then  go  back  to  another 
element  of  the  prospect's  problem,  thus  alternating  between  the 
two,  point  by  point.  Other  skilful  salesmen  will  complete  their 
discussion  of  the  various  elements  of  the  problem  before  turn- 
ing to  their  offering  and  pointing  out  its  remedy.  They 
separate  their  talk  on  the  prospect's  needs  from  their  selling 
talk  on  the  offering.  No  particular  method  can  be  recom- 
mended as  the  best  however.  In  different  cases  there  are 
different  buying  motives,  to  which  special  appeals  must  be 
made.  Different  objections  and  obstacles  peculiar  to  each  case 
will  be  offered,  and  these  must  be  met  and  overcome  in  different 
ways.  But  the  principle  will  be  the  same  in  every  case.  The 
salesman  must  arouse  interest  by  making  the  prospect  vividly 
conscious  of  his  problem  or  difficulty,  and  he  must  then  develop 
that  interest  by  making  him  see  that  the  salesman's  offering 
provides  a  solution.  When  the  prospect  is  once  convinced  of 
that,  he  is  interested  to  a  degree  where,  by  a  proper  stimulation 
of  desire  and  action,  he  can  be  closed. 
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Not  Necessarily  an  Intricate  Process. — It  must  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  this  process  of  arousing  and  develop- 
ing interest  is  necessarily  a  long  or  intricate  one.  Sometimes 
the  whole  process  can  be  crowded  into  one  short  statement. 
As  an  instance  (related  in  Salesology  Magazine,  December, 
1921): 

A  young  insurance  solicitor  who  represented  a  well-known 
company  noticed  in  the  morning  paper  a  statement  that  the 
executive  of  one  of  the  large  public  utility  corporations  was 
about  to  make  an  inspection  trip  to  Europe.  The  salesman 
procured  a  taxicab  and  proceeded  to  the  office  building  of  this 
executive.  He  walked  past  the  information  desk  and  entered 
the  outer  office. 

"Is  Mr.  Brown  in?"  he  inquired  of  the  secretary. 

"Yes,  have  you  an  appointment?"   she  responded. 

"No,  but  please  tell  him  that  Mr.  Johnson  is  here." 

He  was  admitted  and  introduced  himself  and  opened  the 
interview  in  this  way: 

"Mr.  Brown,  I  just  heard  of  your  trip  to  Europe  and  I 
called  to  see  if  you  had  forgotten  to  tell  our  office  to  cover 
you  on  the  trip." 

"By  George!"  said  Mr.  Brown,  "that  is  one  thing  I  had 
forgotten.    Fix  it  up." 

"How  much  do  you  want?"  asked  Mr.  Johnson. 

"You  know  more  about  that  than  I  do.  That's  your' busi- 
ness. Have  the  policy  delivered  to  me  at  our  New  York 
office." 

A  little  maneuvering  to  get  dates  of  birth  and  names  of 
beneficiaries,  and  an  accident  policy  for  $100,000  was  de- 
livered a  few  hours  before  Mr.  Brown  boarded  the  boat. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  this  brief  transaction  that  Mr.  Johnson 
both  aroused  and  developed  interest  by  a  mere  pointed  question 
which  served  the  double  purpose  of  making  the  prospect  con- 
scious of  his  problem  and  also  the  solution.  Sometimes  it  can 
be  done  in  just  that  way;  this  process  is,  however,  usually  more 
complicated.  The  following  instance  (reported  in  Printers' 
Ink  (Monthly)  for  May,  1924,  page  52)  is  a  more  typical  one. 
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Notice  how  naturally  and  convincingly  this  salesman  discusses 
first  the  problem  and  then  the  solution. 

How  to  Sell  Our  Doverstreet  Shirt 

Mr. ,  of  our  Boston  Branch,  has  been  unusually  suc- 
cessful in  placing  our  Doverstreet  collar-attached  shirts  with 
the  trade  throughout  his  territory.  In  response  to  our  request 
to  tell  us  something  about  his  apparent  hypnotic  methods,  he 
writes : 

"Well,  take  Mr.  Blank,  on  Washington  Street,  from  whom 
I  landed  an  order  for  25  dozen  the  other  day.  Here's  about 
the  gist  of  what  I  had  to  say:  Mr.  Blank,  you  sell  a  lot  of 
collar-attached  shirts  made  of  oxford  material.  You  know 
that  the  chief  criticism  against  these  garments  has  been  their 
shrinking  qualities;  and  this  has  been  bothering  manufac- 
turers for  a  long  time.  In  devious  ways  the  manufacturer 
has  tried  to  point  out  the  necessity  for  cutting  the  collar  and 
the  body  of  the  shirt  fuller  than  indicated  by  the  stamped 
size,  because  of  a  recognized  shrinkage  which  could  not  be 
prevented.  You  know  of  the  cards  that  are  attached  to  the 
front  of  the  shirts  by  the  makers,  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  shirt  is  cut  full  and  the  collar  is  cut  full,  but  that 
after  several  washings  they  will  get  down  to  the  right  size. 
It  is  only  natural  that  the  man  who  buys  a  shirt  would  like 
one  that  would  fit  him  the  first  time  he  puts  it  on  as  well  as 
ever  afterward;  and  of  course  that  is  the  kind  you  would  like 
to  sell  him,  if  it  were  possible  for  you  to  dp  so. 

"For  a  long  time  my  concern  has  been  studying  this 
problem  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  we've  successfully  solved 
it  in  our  Doverstreet  shirt  that  I  have  here.  Not  only  the 
collar,  but  the  entire  shirt,  is  cut  from  oxford  fabric  that  has 
gone  through  the  process  of  complete  and  thorough  shrinking 
in  our  own  plant.  They're  made  to  fit  perfectly  when  new, 
and  continue  to  fit  perfectly,  no  matter  how  many  times 
washed. 

"I  feel  sure  that  you  will  appreciate  what  a  strong,  force- 
ful argument  this  gives  you  in  talking  to  your  trade.  It  is 
bound  to  appeal  to  the  man  who  has  had  the  experience  of 
purchasing  an  oxford  shirt,  say,  size  15,  and  finding  it  entirely 
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too  big  for  him,  and  being  compelled  to  wait  until  it  had  been 
washed  several  times  before  it  shrunk  down  to  his  right  size. 
You  want  satisfied  customers  and  here's  the  shirt  that  will 
guarantee  it. 

"Well,  after  I  got  through,  Mr.  Blank  said,  'You  win,'  and 
proceeded  to  give  me  his  order.  He  must  be  finding  the 
points  I  gave  him  effective  in  selling  the  shirts,  for  he  tele- 
phoned in  an  additional  fill-in  order  this  morning." 

A  Few  Words  of  Warning — Not  only  must  the  salesman 
give  his  principal  sales  talk  at  this  stage  of  the  sale,  but  it  is 
then  that  he  must  also  meet  and  overcome  the  main  objections 
and  obstacles  offered  by  the  prospect.  There  are  a  few  impor- 
tant danger  points  which  he  should  consider  and  avoid,  viz. : 

i.  He  should  not  adopt  a  superior  attitude.  Business  men 
do  not  care  to  be  instructed  by  salesmen,  and  they  naturally 
resent  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  an  outsider  to  tell  them  how 
to  run  their  business. 

2.  He  should  not  exaggerate.  Understatement  is  always 
more  effective  than  overstatement.  Exaggeration  destroys 
confidence. 

3.  He  should  not  disparage  competitors.  It  is  always  best 
to  pass  your  competitors  up  with  a  faint  compliment.  If  you 
disparage  them,  the  buyer  will  conclude  that  the  competitors 
are  giving  you  trouble.  Somebody  has  said  that,  so  far  as 
one's  competitors  are  concerned,  "every  knock  is  a  boost."  It 
is  best  not  to  spend  much  time  on  competitors.  Talk  up  the 
merits  of  your  offering  in  such  a  way  that  its  attractiveness 
will  of  itself  dispose  of  competition. 

4.  He  should  discuss  but  not  argue.  An  argument  usually 
stiffens  opposition. 

Problems 

1.  Assume  that  you  are  a  salesman  for  a  well-established  bond  house, 
and  that  you  are  approaching  a  business  man  of  average  means  who  makes 
occasional   investments    but   is    not   an    experienced   investor.     Also   assume 
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ihat  the  principal  problem  of  such  an  investor  may  be  termed  the  "invest- 
ment problem,"  and  that  the  main  elements  of  the  problem  are  (a)  safety, 
(b)  yield,  (c)  diversity,  (d)  available  funds,  (e)  marketability.  You  are 
endeavoring  to  sell  him  a  sound  public  utility  bond.  You  may  prepare  your- 
self for  this  exercise  by  procuring  a  circular  from  some  good  bond  house 
describing  a  public  utility  offering.  You  may  assume  that  the  main  selling 
points  of  this  offering  are  as  follows :  (a)  the  company  offering  this  bond, 
(b)  the  company  issuing  the  bond,  (c)  the  inherent  nature  of  the  bond— a 
public  utility,  (d)  the  assets  back  of  the  bond,  (e)  the  position  of  the  bond. 
Then  (a)  construct  a  brief  talk  upon  some  one  element  of  his  problem 
calculated  to  arouse  this  prospect's  interest;  (b)  construct  a  brief  pointed 
selling  talk  upon  some  one  selling  point  in  order  to  develop  this  prospect's 
interest.  Select  a  selling  point  which  bears  directly  upon  that  element  of 
his  problem  which  you  discuss. 

2.  Assume  that  you  are  salesman  for  a  well-known  carpet  manufacturing 
company.  Among  other  items  you  are  selling  a  "carpet  and  rug  cushion," 
directly  to  hotels,  theaters,  and  other  public  establishments.  Your  main 
selling  points  are  as  follows  :  (a)  Reduces  wear  on  carpet  or  rug  by  soft 
(hair  mat)  cushion  between  floor  and  covering,  (2)  silences  all  sounds  of 
footfalls,  (c)  lies  flat— clings  to  floor— never  "ridges,"  (d)  is  clean  and 
odorless— is  sterilized,  (e)  lasts  for  a  lifetime.  You  are  trying  to  outfit  a 
hotel  with  this  offering.  You  are  presenting  it  to  the  proprietor,  who  does 
his  own  buying.  You  may  stage  the  other  circumstances  as  you  wish;  only 
make  them  reasonable,  (a)  Arouse  his  interest  by  discussing  some  impor- 
tant element  of  this  need  or  problem  (with  reference  to  carpets  and  rugs), 
and  (d)  develop  this  interest  by  showing  that  your  offering  contains  a 
solution. 

3.  Examine  the  sales  talk  printed  in  Appendix  B  and  carefully  note  the 
means  by  which  interest  is  aroused  and  developed.  Write  out  a  short 
criticism  of  the  methods  used. 

4.  Observe  two  or  three  "over-the-counter"  retail  sales  of  women's 
gloves.  Notice  carefully  the  methods  used  by  the  retail  clerk  and  the 
statements  made  in  a  conversation  between  salesperson  and  buyer.  Write 
a  short  paper  on  the  subject  of  "Arousing  and  Developing  a  Buying  Interest 
in  Retail  Selling." 

5.  Assume  that  you  are  a  salesman  for  the  International  Silver  Company 
of  Meriden,  Conn.,  which  manufactures  the  well-known  1847  Rogers 
Brothers  silver  plate.  You  sell  the  retail  trade  direct  from  the  factory. 
One  of  your  main  selling  points  is  "quality  of  product."  You  lay  particular 
stress  upon  grade,  reputation,  service,  and  satisfaction.  Your  company 
issues  an  artistic  illustrated  booklet  entitled  "Etiquette,  Entertaining,  and 
Good  Sense,"  which  contains  authoritative  table  settings  made  in  the  "Good 
Housekeeping  Studio  of  Furnishings  and  Decorations."  These  booklets  are 
distributed   through  dealers   and   are   also   sent   directly   to   consumers    by 
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your  company.  You  have  approached  one  of  the  leading  dealers  in  a  city 
of  about  50,000  population  in  which  you  have  no  satisfactory  distribution. 
The  prospect  has  never  handled  your  goods.  You  are  prepared  to  give 
exclusive  sale.  You  have  succeeded  in  gaining  the  favorable  attention 
of  this  prospect.  State  what  you  would  do  and  say  in  order  to  (a)  arouse 
his  interest,  (b) develop  his  interest.  Assume  (a)  that  your  product  is 
well  advertised,  (b)  that  it  has  a  recognized  standing  in  the  trade,  (c)  that 
a  good  consumer  acceptance  has  been  created  by  your  extensive  advertising, 
(d)  that  your  prices  are  in  line.  You  need  not  give  the  exact  language 
which  you  would  use,  as  you  are  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  line,  but 
you  can  indicate  in  detail  the  general  steps  you  would  take  and  general 
statements  which  you  would  make. 

6.  Assume  that  you  are  a  sales  representative  of  Foamite-Childs  Cor- 
poration of  Utica,  N.  Y.  Your  company  manufactures  a  product  called 
"Foamite"— a  fire  extinguisher— also  an  apparatus  for  applying  it.  In  this 
Foamite  extinguisher  are  stored  two  chemical  solutions.  When  the  apparatus 
is  used  on  a  fire,  these  two  solutions  automatically  mix  and  spray  a  powerful 
stream  of  fire-smothering  foam.  These  thousands  of  tough,  adhesive  gas 
bubbles  (fire  foam)  quickly  cover  any  burning  object  and  form  an  air-tight 
blanket,  under  which  fire  is  impossible.  After  the  fire  is  smothered  out 
the  dried  foam  may  be  brushed  or  washed  away  and  no  damage  caused 
10  the  property  so  covered.  Your  company  has  in  its  employ  fire  engineers 
who  prescribe  just  what  each  particular  risk  requires.  This  fire  protection 
is  used  in  a  large  number  of  leading  concerns,  such  as  the  Standard  Oil, 
General  Electric,  Ford  Motor,  United  States  Rubber,  United  States  Steel. 
You  are  endeavoring  to  install  your  system  in  a  large  paint  and  varnish 
plant.  The  general  manager  attends  to  this  matter.  State  in  detail  just 
what  you  would  do  and  say  in  order  to  arouse  this  prospect's  interest. 
Stage  all  the  other  details  as  you  choose,  only  make  them  reasonable.  Give 
the  exact  language  which  you  would  use. 


CHAPTER  IX 

STIMULATING  A  BUYING  DESIRE 

Conflict  of  Desires. — There  is  a  very  true  sense  in  which 
the  element  of  desire  in  a  sales  transaction  is  concurrent  with 
that  of  interest.  Almost  inevitably,  when  a  prospect  begins  to 
see  a  beneficial  connection  between  the  salesman's  offering  and 
his  own  needs  or  problems,  he  will  begin  to  desire  the  offering, 
and  this  desire  will  increase  as  this  connection  becomes  more 
clear  and  vital.  A  buying  interest  means  that  the  offering 
seems  desirable  to  the  prospect.  Why  then,  make  desire  a 
separate  stage  in  a  sale  ?  Why  is  it  not  sufficiently  included  in 
that  of  interest?  The  answer  is  that  there  are  so  many  other 
things  which,  at  the  time,  seem  equally  or  even  more  desirable. 

In  the  mind  of  every  prospect  there  are  numerous  things 
striving  for  first  place  in  his  desire.  They  are  usually  incon- 
sistent with  each  other;  that  is,  if  he  buys  one,  he  cannot  or 
will  not  buy  the  other  at  present.  For  instance,  an  insurance 
salesman  has  succeeded  in  getting  a  prospect  deeply  interested. 
The  policy  seems  altogether  desirable  to  the  prospect.  He  tells 
himself  that  later  on  he  will  take  this  insurance,  but  not  just 
now  because  he  also  desires  an  automobile  or  perhaps  a  building 
lot  on  Long  Island.  These  seem  equally  desirable — possibly 
even  more  so.  If  he  buys  the  one,  he  cannot  very  well  con- 
sider the  other  at  present.  His  mind  is  a  storm  center  of 
conflicting  desires.  Hence,  the  tendency  to  delay,  to  "think  it 
over."  Similarly,  a  merchant  who  has  become  interested  in 
a  salesman's  offering  may  have  other  plans,  other  lines,  other 
houses  which  seem  equally  desirable  or  more  so.  Each  desire 
is  struggling  for  first  place. 
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The  Problem. — The  problem  before  the  salesman  at  this 
point  is  how  to  gain  the  primacy  in  the  desire  of  the  prospect 
and  hold  it  until  the  sale  is  consummated.  He  must  stimulate 
— intensify  the  desire  for  his  offering  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
will  drive  out  conflicting  desires.  In  other  words,  he  must 
now  make  the  prospect  see  this  desirable  offering  in  such  a 
vivid  outline  and  attractive  light  that  all  other  conflicting  offer- 
ings or  plans  will  fade  out  of  the  picture. 

Nature  of  Desire. — A  desire  is  a  want.  It  is  an  emotive 
state — a  state  of  the  feelings — hence  the  appeal  must  be  made 
to  the  feelings  not  to  the  reason.  The  rational  (reasoning) 
stage  of  this  sale  (that  of  interest)  has  now  been  passed.  The 
prospect  is  fully  convinced.  His  reason  is  satisfied.  He  is 
deeply  interested,  and  he  even  desires  the  thing.  It  only 
remains  now  to  make  him  desire  it  so  intensely  that  conflicting 
wants  will  cease  to  inhibit  the  purchase. 

A  Matter  of  Imagination. — This  is  a  matter  of  imagina- 
tion (imago— image).  The  offering  must  be  "imagined"  in  the 
prospect's  mind  so  vividly  that  opposing  ideas  will  fade  from 
his  mental  screen.  Now  the  most  effective  method,  of  making 
an  appeal  to  the  imagination  is  by  way  of  suggestion,  as  we 
shall  clearly  perceive  when  we  examine  the  "what,"  "why," 
and  "how"  of  suggestion. 

i.  What  Is  Suggestion. — Suggestion  is  variously  defined 


as 


(a)  "The  entrance  into  the  mind  of  an  idea  which  has  the 

power  to  drive  out  opposing  ideas." 

(b)  "An  idea   accepted   uncritically   and   acted   upon   auto- 

matically." 

(c)  A  word  picture  or  description  so  vivid  that  it  causes  the 

prospect  to  see  himself  doing  the  same  thing. 
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2.  Why  Suggestion  Is  Effective — In  Chapter  XV  of  this 
book  we  discuss  and  define  the  ideo-motor  law  of  the  mind. 
In  this  connection  the  definition  might  well  be  restated  as 
follows :  Every  thought  which  is  imaged  in  the  mind  in  vivid 
outline  generates  motor  impulses  which  tend  to  corresponding 
action.  That  is  why  suggestion  is  such  a  force  in  selling.  It 
creates  the  impulse  to  do.  This  explains  why  suggestion  is  so 
often  employed  in  advertising.  In  fact,  it  is  suggestion  (imag- 
ination) that  imparts  the  greatest  force  to  advertisements. 

It  is  the  picture  on  the  magazine  page  or  the  billboard  rather 
than  the  argument  which  creates  desire.  It  is  the  "school  girl 
complexion"  beside  the  cake  of  Palm  Olive  soap,  the  plate  of 
strawberry  shortcake  beside  the  can  of  Royal  baking  powder, 
the  stack  of  Aunt  Jemima  pancakes,  that  give  to  people  the 
impulse  to  buy  the  goods.  Similarly,  a  skilful  word  picture  of 
the  proposition  at  this  stage  of  a  sale  causes  the  prospect  to  see 
it  more  vividly  and  desire  it  more  intensely,  and  this  generates 
the  motor  impulse  to  buy  it. 

If  it  be  the  sale  of  an  automobile,  the  word  picture  will  be 
that  of  a  family  ride  in  the  country  (or  up  the  avenue)  at  the 
week-end — the  prospect  sees  himself  at  the  wheel,  hence  the 
motor  impulse  to  take  the  car.  If  it  be  an  insurance  sale,  it 
will  be  a  description  of  a  family  protected  from  catastrophe — 
the  prospect  will  see  his  own  family  in  the  picture.  If  it  be  a 
line  of  fancy  food  products,  the  salesman  will  describe  a  deli- 
catessen counter  arranged  with  these  attractive  packages — the 
prospect  will  see  his  own  counter  thus  arranged.  If  it  be  a  line 
of  fine  clothing,  the  picture  will  be  that  of  a  show  window  or 
sales  floor  decorated  with  these  modish  styles — the  prospect 
will  see  his  own  show  window  thus  decorated. 

There  is  scarcely  an  offering  which  will  not  lend  itself  to 
this  treatment.  If  a  salesman  will  give  careful  thought  and 
practice,  he  can  handle  any  worthwhile  commodity  or  service 
so  as  to  make  a  strong  suggestive  appeal  to  the  emotions— the 
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desire of  the  prospect.  Many  sales  are  lost  because  the  sales- 
man fails  to  do  this.  He  presumes  upon  the  fact  that  he  has 
made  an  effective  demonstration  of  his  case  and  has  so  fully 
met  all  the  objections  offered  by  the  prospect  that  there  is  no 
logical  alternative  but  to  buy.  However,  the  obstinate  fact 
remains  that  most  men  take  final  action  under  the  influence  of 
emotion  rather  than  logic,  and  this  applies  even  to  the  most 
hardheaded  of  buyers. 

3.  How  to  Construct  and  Present  a  Suggestion. — There 

are  two  important  considerations  to  bear  in  mind  in  utilizing 
suggestion.  The  first  has  to  do  with  its  construction  and  the 
second  with  its  presentation. 

Its  Construction. — It  must  be  so  constructed  as  to  con- 
centrate the  consciousness  of  the  prospect.     Hence,  it  must  be 
brief,  pointed,  positive,  clean-cut,  and  easily  understood.     It 
should  stand  out  in  clear  detail,  so  that  it  can  be  taken  in  at  a 
(mental)    glance— something   like   a   picture   on   a   billboard. 
There  should  be  no  negative  or  technical  element  causing  a 
pause  or  a  query  which  would  give  opportunity  for  inhibiting 
thoughts.     It  follows,  then,  that  in  constructing  his  description 
or  picture  the  salesman  must  consider  the  limitations  of  his 
prospect  and  keep  the  facts  and  details  within  the  range  of  the 
prospect's  knowledge  and  experience,   so  that  he  will  easily 
understand  it.     In  other  words,  the  salesman  must  make  it  so 
plain  and  vivid  that  the  prospect  will  automatically  concede  it. 
This  vividness  of  description  is  not  an  easy  matter.     Pro- 
fessor Kitson  in  his  book,  "The  Mind  of  the  Buyer,"  quoted 
above,  in  discussing  imagination  puts  the  matter  in  this  way: 
To   achieve  this   kind   of   definiteness   is   a   difficult   task. 
Our  lazy  human  nature  tempts  us  to  follow  the  line  of  least 
resistance  and  to  use  general  terms.    We  are  prone  to  describe 
all     things     with    the    same    words:       "wonderful,"     "great 
bargain,"     "immense    saving."     These    are     not     descriptive 
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words  at  all;  they  give  no  hint  of  the  nature  or  to  quality  of 
the  article.  One  explanation  of  our  proneness  of  general  in- 
definite terms  is  the  poverty  of  our  vocabularies.  The 
remedy  is  obvious :  Develop  a  full  and  exact  vocabulary.  In 
describing  a  commodity,  search  out  words  wtfiich  fit  it 
exactly  and  which  represent  its  varied  qualities  vividly  in  the 
mind  of  the  buyer. 

A  bond  salesman  who  had  successfully  led  a  prospect 
through  the  first  and  second  stages  of  a  sale  proceeded  to 
stimulate  desire  by  means  of  the  following  picture : 

When  a  man  has  cultivated  habits  of  saving  and  thrift 
during  his  productive  years,  Mr.  Bristol,  and  has  put  his  in- 
vestments into  good  bonds,  like  these  and  he  reaches  middle 
life  and  begins  to  slow  down,  that  fact  has  no  terror  for  him. 
He  knows  that  when  the  time  comes  that  he  must  stop  work, 
he  has  a  sure  income  that  will  take  care  of  him  and  his  family. 
He  doesn't  get  panicky  over  the  fact  that,  after  the  age  of 
sixty,  only  one  man  in  ten  is  economically  independent.  He 
knows  that  he  is  going  to  be  that  tenth  man. 

Notice  how  a  life  insurance  salesman  at  a  similar  stage  of  a 
sale  points  the  following  word  picture : 

I  wish,  Mr.  Jones,  that  you  could  have  been  with  me  last 
Wednesday  evening  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  the  widow 
of  your  neighbor,  George  Johnson,  when  I  handed  her  our 
check  for  $15,000.  You  have  probably  heard  that  Johnson's 
financial  affairs  were  not  in  so  good  shape  as  his  friends 
supposed.  If  you  could  have  seen  Mrs.  Johnson  there  with 
those  three  children  around  her  and  noticed  the  expression  on 
her  face  when  she  took  the  check  that  stood  between  her  and 
poverty,  you  would  agree  with  me  that  no  man  ought  to  put 
off  this  matter  of  protecting  his  family. 

The  following  description  in  an  advertisement  of  "Old 
Town"  canoes  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  is  a  case  in 
point : 

A  summer  afternoon— the  fresh  clean  smell  of  the  woods 
■—and  a  stream   shining   like  a   polished   mirror.     Graceful, 
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buoyant,  the  "Old  Town"  canoe  rests  upon  the  water.  A  lazy 
stroke  or  two  keeps  it  moving  down  a  water  lane  of  ever- 
changing  beauty. 

Old  Town  canoes  are  patterned  after  a  real  Indian  model. 
Old  Town  master  builders  have  improved  the  construction, 
but  the  original  Indian  lines  have  been  retained. 

The  foregoing  description  could  be  easily  transposed  into 
conversational  style  and  made  vocally  effective,  something 
like  this : 

Just  fancy  a  man  on  a  hazy  afternoon  floating  along  in  a 
canoe  like  this  down  a  stream  that  shines  like  glass.  He 
moves  along  as  easily  as  a  duck — no  noise  or  effort — just  a 
lazy  stroke  now  and  then— inhaling  the  clean  smell  of  the 
woods  and  the  flowers  along  the  bank.  You  know  there's 
something  about  these  Indian  model  canoes  that  stirs  up  the 
primitive  instinct  in  a  man  and  calls  him  out  of  doors. 

It  is  a  valuable  exercise  to  study  the  advertisements  in  a 
periodical  like  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  practice  re- 
ducing into  verbal  description  the  pictures  which,  in  your 
opinion,  are  most  effective. 

Its  Presentation. — It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that, 
in  stimulating  desire,  the  salesman's  effectiveness  will  depend 
in  a  very  large  degree  upon  his  own  feelings.  We -refer  to  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  presents  the  matter.  Enthusiasm 
is  nearly  as  great  a  force  in  stimulating  desire  as  is  suggestion. 
The  reason  is  found  in  the  nature  of  enthusiasm  itself. 

Enthusiasm  may  be  denned  as  intensity  of  feeling  about 
something  based  upon  knowledge  and  confidence  in  it. 

A  selling  enthusiasm  is  not  noise  or  vacuous  emotion.  Its 
essence  is  knowledge  and  confidence.  The  following  formula 
pretty  well  states  the  constituents  of  the  enthusiasm  matter: 
Service  +  knowledge  +  confidence  =  enthusiasm. 

Given  a  meritorious  offering  which  fills  a  genuine  need 
of  society,  let  the  salesman  acquire  an  expert  knowledge  of  it 
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so  that  he  can  clearly  perceive  its  vital  connection  with  the 
needs  of  his  prospects,  and  a  certain  intensity  of  feeling 
(enthusiasm)  concerning  it  is  sure  to  result.  The  more  expert 
his  knowledge  the  greater  his  confidence  and  the  deeper  his 
enthusiasm. 

Enthusiasm  Is  Contagious.— Feeling  imparts  feeling.  It 
spreads  like  conflagration.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  salesman 
is  communicated  to  the  prospect  during  every  stage  of  the 
sale,  but  it  reaches  a  climax  as  he  holds  his  offering  up  before 
the  prospect  in  the  form  of  a  vivid  description  or  picture. 
Intense  feeling  radiates  from  his  eye,  his  face,  his  voice,  his 
attitude.  The  prospect  absorbs  it.  It  is  one  of  the  imponder- 
able forces  of  salesmanship.  It  is  especially  effective  in  stimu- 
lating desire. 


Order  of  Presentation.— It  should  be  noted  here  that  while 
"desire"  is  made  a  separate  stage  of  the  sales  process,  and 
while  it  logically  follows  the  stage  of  "interest,"  yet  it  should 
not  always  be  treated  in  that  sequence.  It  is  true  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  average  buyer,  an  appeal  to  the  feelings  should 
usually  be  preceded  by  a  reasoning  process.  Business  men 
usually  resent  having  their  emotions  stirred  up — especially  in 
a  business  transaction ;  hence  a  solid  foundation  should  usually 
be  laid  by  a  process  of  reason,  proof,  demonstration.  Then, 
having  proved  his  case,  the  salesman  can  safely  play  upon 
the  prospect's  imagination  and  emotion.  As  stated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  chapter,  however,  the  development  of  desire  is, 
in  a  sense,  concurrent  with  that  of  interest.  It  is  a  logical 
result  of  a  genuine  interest,  and  hence  it  often  happens  that  a 
special  stimulation  of  desire  can  be  effectively  worked  in  at 
various  stages  of  the  sales  process — especially  during  the 
interest  stage.  This  can  often  be  done  briefly  by  way  of  side 
remarks,   such  as,   "Just   fancy  the  peace   of  mind  which  a 
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woman  has  when  she  knows  that  she  and  the  children  are  pro- 
tected by  a  policy  like  this/'  or  "When  a  man  and  his  family 
climb  into  the  car  and  in  about  forty  minutes  they  find  them- 
selves up  on  the  Palisades  where  the  air  is  fresh  and  cool,  they 
discover  a  different  kind  of  a  day."  The  stimulation  of  desire 
is  not  necessarily  an  intricate  or  labored  process,  nor  should 
its  presentation  be  necessarily  set  apart  from  other  stages  of 
the  sale.  The  salesman  should  carefully  prepare  himself  to 
make  this  appeal,  but,  as  to  the  order  and  manner  of  its  pres- 
entation, he  should  experiment  until  he  finds  the  method 
which  in  his  case  is  most  effective.  A  more  detailed  discussion 
of  this  point  is  presented  in  Chapter  XII  of  this  book. 

Problems 

1.  You  are  selling  the  Cadillac  motor  car.  Your  prospect  is  cashier 
of  a  bank.  He  is  forty  years  of  age,  is  married,  and  has  three  children. 
His  home  is  in  Pittsburgh.  You  have  aroused  and  developed  his  interest  in 
a  $3,500  car.  Now  proceed  to  stimulate  his  desire  by  constructing  a  sugges- 
tion (description  or  word  picture)  which  will  tend  to  concentrate  his  mind 
upon  your  offering  so  as  to  drive  out  (temporarily)  all  opposing  desires. 
Bear  in  mind  that  you  are  not  to  discuss  or  argue  selling  points  at  this 
stage.     You  have  already  done  that. 

2.  As  a  salesman  for  a  real  estate  company  you  are  endeavoring  to  sell 
a  ten-room  cottage  located  in  Maywood,  a  suburb  of  Chicago.  Your  price 
is  $16,000,  which  is  a  reasonable  price.  This  home  is  well  situated  in  a 
desirable  residence  section  and  is  easily  accessible  to  Chicago.  Your  prospect 
is  36  years  of  age.  He  is  advertising  manager  of  a  manufacturing  company 
at  a  salary  of  $6,000.  He  has  a  family  consisting  of  a  wife  and  two  children, 
lives  in  a  six-room  apartment  in  the  downtown  district  of  Chicago,  and  pays 
$175  per  month  rent.  Assuming  that  you  have  successfully  carried  this 
sale  through  the  first  and  second  stages  of  the  sales  process  (attention  and 
interest),  construct  a  suggestion  calculated  to  stimulate  a  buying  desire 
on  his  part. 

3.  Assume  that  you  are  a  traveling  salesman  for  the  Stein-Bloch  Com- 
pany of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  You  are  trying  to  sell  your  line  of  clothing  to 
the  leading  clothier,  who,  in  a  city  of  40,000  population,  is  handling  a  com- 
peting line,  but  not  yours.  This  dealer  has  two  commodious  show  windows 
fronting  the  street  and  also  excellent  facilities  for  floor  displays  inside. 
You   have   shown  him   your    line   and   delivered   your    sales   talk   and   have 
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interested  him.  Construct  an  appeal  to  his  imagination  by  way  of  sugges- 
tion, so  as  to  stimulate  desire.    Give  the  exact  language  which  you  would  use. 

4.  Procure  a  copy  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  or  some  other 
periodical  and  select  an  advertisement  consisting  mainly  of  a  picture.  Then 
construct  a  verbal  description  (word  picture)  which  will  reproduce  the 
suggestion  presented  by  the  advertisement.  You  may  clip  the  picture  and 
attach  it  to  your  paper. 

5.  Assume  that  you  are  representing  a  well-known  chemical  manufactur- 
ing company.  You  are  selling  from  house  to  house.  This  company  puts  out 
an  assorted  stock  for  a  medicine  cabinet  containing  among  other  things: 
(a)  bicarbonate  of  soda,  (b)  epsom  salts,  (c)  boric  acid,  (d)  milk  of 
magnesia,  (e)  dental  cream,  (f)  cold  cream.  Your  company  is  well  adver- 
tised and  your  prices  are  in  line.  You  have  obtained  an  interview  with  your 
prospect,  have  gained  favorable  attention,  and  have  created  interest.  Construct 
a  description  or  word  picture  in  order  to  stimulate  desire. 


CHAPTER  X 

OBTAINING  ACTION— CLOSING  THE  SALE 

Relative  Importance  of  the  Close. — The  closing  of  a  sale 
is  often  represented  as  its  most  critical  and  important  part. 
In  a  sense  this  is  true.  Getting  the  order  is  certainly  the 
climax  of  the  process.  The  order  is  the  main  objective.  The 
relative  importance  of  this  stage  of  the  sale  is  frequently 
exaggerated,  however.  The  fact  is  that  the  giving  of  the 
order  is  a  most  natural  and  logical  act,  provided  the  preceding 
stages  of  the  sale  have  been  successfully  negotiated. 

Consider  the  Situation. — The  salesman  begins  the  sales 
process  by  securing  the  favorable  attention  of  the  prospect. 
He  next  arouses  and  develops  the  buyer's  interest  by  making 
a  convincing  presentation  of  his  offering.  The  prospect  is 
now  "sold"  so  far  as  the  merits  of  the  case  are  concerned. 
The  salesman  then  skilfully  draws  a  word  picture,  which  stim- 
ulates the  prospect's  desire  by  causing  him  to  see  himself 
owning  or  using  this  desirable  thing.  He  further  intensifies 
this  desire  by  imparting  something  of  his  own  enthusiasm  to 
the  prospect.  Is  it  not  perfectly  reasonable  and  natural  now 
for  this  prospect  to  take  favorable  action?  The  salesman 
should  approach  the  close  with  that  idea  in  mind.  He  should 
confidently  expect  favorable  action.  He  will  then  be  free  to 
handle  the  developments  of  the  close  without  undue  nervous- 
ness or  anxiety. 

The  "Psychological  Moment." — No  doubt  there  does  come 
a  time  when,  so  far  as  the  circumstances  of  that  sale  are  con- 
cerned, the  most  favorable  situation  exists  for  a  close.     But 
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it  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that,  if  the  salesman  fails  to  "sense" 
this  situation  accurately  and  act  upon  it  promptly,  the  sale  is 
lost.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  many  such  periods  in  the 
course  of  the  ordinary  sales  negotiation.  The  salesman  may 
miss  the  best  one,  but  there  will  usually  be  a  "next  best"  and 
a  next  one  after  that.  Often  there  is  very  little  advantage  in 
one  over  the  others.  It  is  not  wise  to  grow  obsessed  with  the 
importance  of  this  "psychological  moment."  It  is  better  to 
assume  that  there  will  be  more  than  one  such  moment  and  use 
common  sense  as  to  which  one  seems  best. 

How  to  Judge. — There  are  certain  symptoms  which  enable 
the  salesman  to  judge  intelligently. 

1.  The  Attitude  and  Questions  of  the  Prospect. — 
When,  for  instance,  the  prospect  has  obviously  grown  more 
interested  and  friendly  and  asks  some  questions,  such  as, 
"What  are  your  terms?"  or  "How  long  would  it  take  for  the 
goods  to  reach  here?"  or  "When  could  you  deliver  the  car?" 
the  time  has  obviously  come  to  attempt  a  close. 

2.  The  Prospect's  Answers. — Sometimes  the  answers 
which  the  prospect  gives  to  the  salesman's  questions  indicate  a 
favorable  condition.  Often  a  buyer  is  unresponsive  and  non- 
communicative.  The  salesman  accordingly  sounds  him  out 
with  appropriate  questions,  such  as,  "Now  that  pattern  would 
make  a  good  leader,  don't  you  think?"  or  "What  do  you  think 
of  that  finish,  Mr.  Jansen?"  or  "A  car  like  that  ought  to  help 
a  man's  prestige,  wouldn't  you  say  so,  doctor  ?"  The  prospect's 
response  will  often  disclose  his  state  of  mind  and  furnish  the 
salesman  with  an  opening. 

3.  The  Salesman's  Intuition. — Through  years  of  fre- 
quent contacts  with  men  some  salesmen  become  keen  judges 
of  human  nature.     They  are  able  to  judge  the  state  of  the 
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buyer's  mind  from  slight  physical  changes  of  facial  expression 
or  intonation  of  the  voice.  At  some  certain  point  in  a  sale 
there  comes  to  such  a  salesman  a  feeling — a  "hunch" — that 
now  is  the  time  to  close.  He  is  often  correct.  This  is  a  sort 
of  "sixth  sense."  It  can  only  be  acquired  by  years  of  selling 
experience. 

A  Sales  Process  Not  an  Orderly  Sequence. — Right  here 
let  us  point  out  an  important  truth.  We  have  in  this  book 
divided  the  sales  process  into  stages,  as  is  usually  done  in  a 
treatise  on  salesmanship.  But  this  is  merely  for  clarity  of 
treatment.  An  actual  sale  seldom  proceeds  in  any  such  orderly 
fashion.  It  cannot  be  divided  into  separate  compartments, 
nor  does  it  unfold  in  logical  sequence.  Sometimes  a  sale  is 
made  by  merely  quoting  a  price  which  seems  satisfactory. 
Then  is  the  time  to  close.  Often  a  favorable  time  to  close 
arrives  when  the  salesman  is  in  the  midst  of  his  presentation. 
He  should  never  pass  up  a  good  chance  to  close.  The  sale  is 
the  thing — not  the  presentation.  The  salesman  should  be  con- 
stantly on  the  alert.  "Psychological  moments"  have  a  way  of 
presenting  themselves  at  unexpected  and  illogical  times. 

Problem  of  the  Close. — A  favorable  time  to  close  means 
that  the  salesman  has  been  successfully  leading  the  prospect 
along  until  he  is  now  approaching  the  line  of  decision.  The 
prospect  is  going  along  with  him  in  the  right  direction  and  is 
nearing  the  goal.  The  situation  might  he  visualized  by  means 
of  the  simple  diagram  shown  in  Figure  5. 

Now  there  is  a  certain  law  which  always  operates  in  favor 
of  the  salesman  at  this  crucial  point,  and  another  law  which 
operates  against  him.  A  proper  understanding  of  each  is 
important  as  bearing  upon  the  main  problem  of  the  close.  The 
favorable  law  may  be  termed  the  law  of  "momentum."  In  one 
form  or  another  it  has  often  been  elaborated  in  articles  and 
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books  on  selling.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  state  it  would  be  as 
follows :  Just  as  in  physics  a  moving  body  tends  to  move  in 
the  path  of  least  resistance  and  also  tends  to  continue  in  the 
direction  in  which  it  is  going,  so  also  does  the  moving  mind 
of  the  prospect.  The  adverse  law  may  be  termed  the  law  of 
"inhibition"  or  "inertia."  Its  substance  is  as  follows:  Upon 
the  verge  of  decision,  inhibiting  thoughts  are  almost  certain 
to  spring  up  in  the  mind  of  a  prospect,  the  tendency  of  which 
is  to  cause  procrastination  or  delay.  A  skilful  close  means 
that  the  salesman  takes  advantage  of  the  law  of  momentum 
by  gently  and  firmly  applying  at  this  point  a  little  additional 

Line  of  Decision 


Progress  of  Attention, 

Interest  and  Desire 

. 

Figure  5. — The  Closing  Point 

pressure  which  overcomes  the  law  of  inhibition  and  keeps  the 
prospect  in  motion  until  he  crosses  the  line,  thus  avoiding  a 
pause  or  hesitation,  which  would  give  opportunity  for  the  law 
of  inhibition  to  operate. 

A  Problem  of  Motion. — It  follows  that  the  main  problem 
involved  in  the  closing  of  a  sale  is  a  problem  of  motion.  Hence, 
the  commonly  accepted  rule  for  closing  a  sale,  i.e.,  make  it  easy 
for  the  prospect  to  go  ahead  and  hard  to  turn  back. 

Effective  Methods  for  Operating  This  Rule. — Before  en- 
tering upon  a  discussion  of  specific  methods  employed  by 
skilful  salesmen,  let  us  consider  briefly  a  general  method  which 
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is  elaborated  elsewhere  in  this  book  in  treating  of  sales  per- 
sonality. It  is  important  to  consider  this  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  close  of  a  sale.  We  refer  to  the  power  of  affirmative 
mental  attitude.  Most  final  decisions,  as  we  elsewhere  stated, 
are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  made  under  the  influence  of  emotion 
induced  by  suggestion.  Now  one  of  the  most  effective  forms 
of  suggestion  at  this  stage  of  a  sale  is  the  silent  suggestion  of 
personality — that  kind  which  springs  from  affirmative  thought 
and  nerve  poise  on  the  part  of  the  salesman.  There  is  no  sug- 
gestion so  forceful  as  a  live  suggestion  personated  in  a  sales- 
man whose  mind  is  charged  with  the  affirmation  that  this  pros- 
pect needs  this  product  and  wants  it  and  is  going  to  take  it. 
Here  is  a  force  which  exerts  fully  as  great  an  influence  in  car- 
rying a  prospect  across  the  line  as  any  words  or  maneuvers. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  salesman's  mental  attitude  which  more  than 
anything  else  makes  those  words  and  maneuvers  effective.  This 
mental  attitude  can  be  cultivated.  It  can  be  made  habitual 
and  automatic.  We  shall  present  in  detail  in  Chapter  XV  a 
technique  for  its  development.  Our  purpose  here  is  merely 
to  emphasize  its  prime  importance  in  closing  a  sale. 

Specific  Methods. — Turning  now  to  specific  (concrete) 
methods  of  operating  the  general  rule  for  closing,  we  may  say 
that  all  the  methods  presented  here  have  been  successfully 
employed  by  experienced  salesmen.  Some  of  them  have  be- 
come more  or  less  standardized.  Before  presenting  these  meth- 
ods, a  word  of  warning  is  in  point.  A  salesman  should  never 
resort  to  trickery  or  deception.  There  are  plenty  of  effective 
methods  and  maneuvers  which  are  perfectly  legitimate  and  in 
the  use  of  which  no  unfair  advantage  is  attempted  or  gained. 
In  offering  them  here  we  assume  that  the  salesman's  line  offers 
a  genuine  service  to  the  prospect — one  which  he  needs  and 
ought  to  take.     The  salesman  is  merely  endeavoring  to  facili- 
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tate  a  decision  which  the  prospect,  in  justice  to  his  own  inter- 
ests, ought  to  make. 

i.-  Close  Directly  on  the  Main  Question. — It  often 
happens  that  in  dealing  with  experienced  and  competent  buy- 
ers the  most  effective  way  is  to  put  the  matter  squarely  and 
bluntly  up  to  them  for  decision  on  the  merits,  without  resorting 
to  any  maneuvers  or  indirect  devices  whatever.  Such  a  buyer 
is  usually  well  posted  on  the  merits  of  the  case.  He  knows 
his  own  mind,  and  he  is  familiar  with  the  methods  employed 
by  salesmen  to  influence  decisions.  He  resents  any  attempt  to 
force  or  entice  a  decision.  He  appreciates  the  compliment  to 
his  business  sagacity  implied  in  a  direct  appeal  for  decision  on 
the  merits.  The  salesman  must  use  his  own  judgment  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  is  in  contact  with  such  a  buyer.  If  so,  he 
should  endeavor  to  close,  in  some  such  way  as  this  :  ''Well,  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  matter  is  all  in  front  of  you.  What  do  you 
say?  I  presume  you  will  wish  to  take  on  the  line,  will  you 
not?"  or  "This  line  would  fit  your  situation  in  good  shape, 
don't  you  think  so,  Mr.  Brown?"  Various  ways  of  thus 
placing  the  matter  squarely  up  for  decision  will  readily  sug- 
gest themselves. 

2.  Close  on  Direct  Suggestion. — Diplomatically  sug- 
gest the  order  yourself.  In  closing  the  sale  of  a  staple  where 
a  variety  of  products  make  up  the  line,  salesmen  often  utilize 
the  principle  of  continuous  motion  by  suggesting  the  order 
themselves  or  at  least  the  first  item  of  it.  The  purpose  is  to 
avoid  a  slow-down  or  a  pause  which  might  prove  disastrous. 
By  suggesting  the  order  himself  in  a  friendly  way  the  salesman 
makes  it  easy  for  the  prospect  to  go  ahead  and  hard  to  turn 
back. 

Illustrations 

1.  A  salesman  for  a  ready-to-wear  line  began  his  close  by 
picking  up  a  certain  garment  in  which  the  prospect  had  shown 
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a  special  interest.  "Supposing  we  start  in  with  a  couple  of 
dozen  of  this  pattern,  Mr.  Larson.  That  would  be  about  right, 
would  it  not?" 

2.  A  salesman  for  a  coffee  and  spice  mill  was  accustomed 
to  say :  "It  isn't  a  big  order  that  I'm  after  now,  Mr.  Johnson. 
The  big  orders  will  come  later  after  you  have  tried  out  these 
goods.  I'll  tell  what  I  will  do.  I  will  give  you  the  quantity 
price  on  a  small  trial  order — say  200  pounds  of  this  grade. 
That  would  be  about  right,  would  it  not?" 

3.  A  salesman  for  a  certain  line  of  fancy  food  products 
would  start  his  close  in  this  way:  "Supposing  I  wire  in  an 
order  tonight  for  half  a  dozen  cases  of  this  brand  and  get 
them  here  for  the  Thanksgiving  trade  (or  other  special  season- 
able trade)  ?" 

The  salesman  should  be  careful  to  make  his  suggestion 
reasonable  and  timely  and  offer  it  in  a  diplomatic  and  friendly 
way,  thus  making  it  easy  and  natural  for  the  prospect  to  con- 
sent. He  should  also  avoid  taking  the  decision  entirely  away 
from  the  prospect.  He  should  leave  it  for  the  prospect  to  give 
the  final  assent.  In  closing  on  a  speciality  the  same  method 
can  be  employed  with  a  slight  variation  in  the  form.  He 
should  offer  some  suggestion  which  assumes  that  the  prospect 
has  made  a  favorable  decision.  Put  it  in  such  a  way  that  an 
affirmative  answer  or  a  mere  assent  will  in  itself  constitute 
such  a  decision : 

Illustrations 

1.  An  automobile  salesman  says:  "Now,  I  suppose  that 
you  will  want  this  machine  at  once.  Suppose  I  deliver  it  at 
your  house  so  that  you  and  the  family  can  have  it  over  the 
week-end.     What  is  your  street  and  number,  Mr.  Jones?" 

2.  A  salesman  for  an  educational  course  attempts  to  close 
in  this  way :  "Now,  I  presume  you  will  want  to  get  at  this 
as  soon  as  possible.  Suppose  I  send  your  enrolment  in  to- 
night, so  that  you  can  get  the  first  instalment  and  start  the 
course  next  Monday  ?" 

3.  A  salesman  for  suburban  residence  lots  puts  it  in  this 
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way :  "We  can  get  the  building  plans  into  your  hands  so  that 
you  can  get  under  way  next  week  and  complete  your  house 
before  the  cold  weather  sets  in.  That  is  what  you  would  want 
I  suppose?" 

In  each  of  the  foregoing  instances  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  salesman  is  really  suggesting  the  order  himself,  thus  mak- 
ing it  easy  and  natural  for  the  prospect  to  assent,  and  yet  the 
salesman  leaves  it  for  the  prospect  to  make  the  final  decision. 

3.  Close  on  an  Incidental  Point. — By  this  we  mean 
asking  the  prospect  a  question  concerning  some  incidental 
point,  which  question  assumes  that  he  has  made  a  favorable 
decision  on  the  main  point,  but  is  only  hesitating  on  some 
incidental  detail.  Put  this  in  such  a  way  that  a  decision  on  the 
incidental  point  will  naturally  result  and  will  be  one  which 
can  reasonably  be  construed  as  a  favorable  decision  on  the 
main  point,  then  treat  it  as  such  and  close  the  sale.  This  some- 
times is  called  "closing  on  a  minor  point."  One  advantage  in 
such  a  method  of  closing  is  that  an  unfavorable  answer  does 
not  constitute  an  adverse  decision  on  the  main  point.  When  a 
man  has  once  turned  the  salesman  down  on  the  main  point 
(which  is  whether  or  not  he  will  take  on  the  offering),  it  is 
difficult  to  induce  him  to  reverse  his  decision.  By  attempting 
a  close  on  a  minor  point  the  salesman  does  not  hazard  a  "turn- 
down" on  the  major  point.  The  answer  may  be  unfavorable 
and  one  which  cannot  be  construed  as  a  favorable  decision  on 
the  main  point,  but  the  major  question  is  still  open  and  the 
salesman  can  try  some  other  method  of  closing  with  a  fighting 
chance  for  success. 

Illustrations 

1.  A  salesman  for  an  adding  machine  says:  "We  finish 
this  machine  in  two  different  colors.  They  are  both  popular. 
One  is  in  gilt  and  the  other  in  bronze.  Which  finish  do  you 
prefer,  Mr.  Brown?"     If  Mr.  Brown  expresses  a  preference 
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for  either  finish,  which  he  will  probably  do,  the  salesman  then 
treats  this  as  a  favorable  decision  on  the  main  point:  "Very 
well,  we  will  send  it  in  that  finish.  You  will  have  it  here  in 
about  five  days." 

2.  A  salesman  for  an  encyclopedia  says :  "Now  our  terms 
are  usually  cash,  but  we  sometimes  split  it  up  into  instalments. 
I'll  tell  you  what  we  will  do.  We  will  accept  a  cash  payment 
of  $20  and  allow  the  balance  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $15  per 
month.  That  would  be  about  right,  would  it  not?"  If  the 
prospect  assents  to  this  or  suggests  a  preference  for  other 
(reasonable)  terms,  the  salesman  closes  at  once  in  this  way: 
"Very  well,  we  will  meet  your  views  on  that,"  at  the  same 
time  writing  the  terms  in  the  contract  and  indicating  to  the 
prospect  where  to  sign. 

3.  An  insurance  salesman  closes  on  minor  points  in  this 
way:1 

(a)  "Would  you  prefer  to  have  a  disability  feature  added, 
Mr.  Jones?" 

(b)  "Would  you  prefer  a  plan  of  monthly  instalments  or 
a  lump  sum?" 

(c)  "Do  you  prefer  to  use  your  refunds  to  purchase 
additional  insurance?" 

If  the  prospect  assents,  then  the  salesman  immediately 
treats  the  sale  as  closed. 

Instances  might  be  multiplied.  The  principle  is  this :  The 
prospect  is  already  moving  in  the  right  direction.  His  answer 
on  a  minor  detail  expressing  a  preference  serves  to  commit 
him,  in  a  way,  to  the  purchase,  and  thus  increases  his  momen- 
tum. The  salesman  promptly  treats  this  answer  as  a  favorable 
decision  to  buy,  and  inasmuch  as  the  prospect  is  on  the  verge 
of  decision  this  makes  it  easy  for  him  to  allow  this  apparent 
decision  to  stand.  It  would  require  more  effort  than  he  is 
disposed  to  make  to  disentangle  himself  from  the  situation 
and  retreat.  He  continues  to  move  in  the  path  of  least  resist- 
ance and  goes  over  the  line.  Please  note  that  in  employing  this 
method  it  is  necessary  for  the  salesman  to  act  upon  the  pros- 


1  See  Selling  Life  Insurance,  Stevenson,  J.  A.,  pp.  266-267,  Harpers. 
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pect's  response  and  treat  the  sale  as  closed,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  adding  machine  sale  cited  above. 

4.  Close  on  the  Prospect's  Question. — Whenever  the 
prospect  asks  a  question  which  can  reasonably  be  treated  as  a 
favorable  decision,  the  salesman  should  immediately  accept  it 
as  such  and  act  accordingly.  For  instance,  the  prospect  asks, 
"How  long  would  it  take  for  the  goods  to  reach  here  ?"  The 
salesman,  while  giving  his  answer,  opens  his  order  book  or 
begins  to  fill  in  blanks  in  the  contract  on  the  supposition  that 
the  decision  has  been  made.  Numerous  questions  of  this  kind 
will  suggest  themselves,  as : 

What  are  your  terms? 

When  could  you  deliver  the  car? 

Supposing  a  man  should  default  in  his  monthly  payment  ? 

How  about  spoilage  in  transit? 

How  long  does  your  guaranty  hold  good? 

In  each  instance  the  salesman  can  readily  devise  some 
method  of  action  which  will  assume  a  favorable  decision,  thus 
making  it  easy  and  natural  for  the  prospect  to  allow  this 
apparent  decision  to  stand. 

5.  Close  on  Suggestive  Maneuvers. — Sometimes  a 
salesman  can  continue  a  prospect's  momentum  by  asking  ques- 
tions concerning  his  official  position  with  the  company  or  his 
place  of  residence  and  writing  the  answers  into  the  contract — 
this  is  done  on  the  assumption  that  a  favorable  decision  has 
been  made  and  only  the  formalities  of  executing  the  contract 
remain.  He  then  casually  hands  the  fountain  pen  to  the 
prospect  and  indicates  where  to  sign.  This  method  should  be 
used  with  discretion.  Sometimes  it  prevents  a  sale  which 
otherwise  might  have  been  closed.  Experienced  buyers  resent 
such  an  obvious  attempt  to  force  a  decision.  They  prefer  to 
decide  the  matter  for  themselves.     Hence,  the  salesman  should 
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exercise  caution  in  employing  this  maneuver.     However,  when 
prudently  used  it  often  proves  effective. 

6.  Close   on    the   Friendly   Appeal.-— One   important 
influence   in  moving  the  prospect  to  final  action   is  that  of 
friendliness.      A   confidential   and   personal   contact  has  been 
developed  during  the  sales  transaction.     A  temporary  state  of 
sympathy  and  personal   interest   has  been  established.      The 
salesman's  attitude  all  along  has  been  that  of  helping  the  pros- 
pect solve  his  needs  and  difficulties.    This  is  sometimes  termed 
the  'you  attitude."     The  salesman  makes  his  closing  proposi- 
tion in  a  manner  which  intimates  a  personal  favor.     This  is 
largely  a  matter  of  physical  attitude,   facial  expression,   and 
vocal  intonation  rather  than  of  words  or  overt  acts.     It  places 
the  prospect  in  a  position  where  a  refusal  would  be  an  ungrate- 
ful and  unfriendly  act.     Most  men  are  inclined  to  meet  friend- 
liness with  friendliness.     Other  things  being  equal,  most  men 
prefer  to  be   generous   and  courteous.     When,   therefore,   a 
salesman  has  made  a  strong  presentation  on  the  ground  of 
service  and  profit,  if  he  then  follows  this  up  by  assuming  an 
attitude  of  personal  friendliness  and  suggesting  a  final  friendly 
act,  such  as,  "Now,  Mr.  Jones,  I'll  tell  you  what  we  will  do 
for  you,"  this  will  often  help  a  prospect  to  a  favorable  decision. 

Delay  Sometimes  Unavoidable. — In  concluding  this  sub- 
ject let  us  call  attention  once  more  to  the  fact  that  delayed 
decisions  are  sometimes  unavoidable.  We  shall  discuss  this 
point  at  some  length  in  Chapter  XIII.  There  are  certain  offer- 
ings which  in  their  nature  do  not  admit  of  quick  decisions. 
There  are  also  certain  types  of  buyers  who  make  it  a  practice 
to  take  offerings  under  advisement  and  give  their  decision  later. 
It  is  not  a  wise  thing  for  a  salesman  to  refuse  arbitrarily  a 
"call-back."  Some  salesmen  close  a  good  fair  percentage  of 
their  business   in   that  way.      However,   as   stated  dsewhere, 
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when  the  nature  of  the  salesman's  offering  is  such  that  a 
decision  at  the  first  presentation  may  reasonably  be  expected, 
he  should  exhaust  every  legitimate  effort  to  obtain  it. 

Closing  on  a  Call-back. — In  attempting  to  close  a  sale  on 
a  call-back  it  is  always  wise  to  make  a  quick,  pointed  recanvass 
on  some  new  point  or  some  new  development  of  the  situation, 
so  as  to  arouse  and  stimulate  the  prospect's  interest  and  desire 
over  again  before  pushing  to  a  close.  It  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  his  attitude  toward  the  offering  is  not  so  favorable 
as  it  was,  and  yet  it  is  not  well  to  go  into  the  merits  of  the 
case  at  too  great  length.  However,  it  often  happens  that  there 
has  occurred  a  change  in  the  market  or  in  the  factory  situa- 
tion or  in  general  business  conditions,  or  perhaps  some  new 
item  of  proof  has  turned  up  or  some  new  indorsement  letter 
has  been  received,  which  can  be  used  to  advantage  by  the  sales- 
man. He  should  call  attention  tto  this  new  development  as  the 
reason  for  his  call-back  and  should  present  it  as  a  matter  of 
importance.  He  should  be  both  pointed  and  breezy.  He  should 
assume  both  by  his  manner  and  by  his  words  that  the  prospect 
will  now  without  doubt  be  glad  to  take  the  offering. 

Illustrations 

i.  A  salesman  for  a  real  estate  mortgage  bond  house  who 
had  attempted  to  induce  an  investor  to  "trade  out"  a  number 
of  railroad  bonds  which  were  among  his  holdings  started  his 
call-back  in  this  way :  "I  called  in  to  see  whether  you  noticed 
what  the  market  is  doing  on  those  railroad  bonds,  Mr.  Brown. 
They  went  off  again  yesterday.  And  I  want  you  to  notice 
what  investors  are  thinking  about  real  estate  mortgages.  Mr. 
Schiff  came  out  in  an  interview  Tuesday  in  which  he  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  good  mortgages  bearing  6l/2  per  cent  will 
very  soon  be  hard  to  get.  Here  is  a  report  of  the  interview. 
I  guess  that  now  is  about  the  right  time  for  you  to  get  in  on 
this.     Wouldn't  you  say  so?" 

2.  A    salesman    for    a    manufacturer    of    mill    machinery 
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said :  "I  am  back  here  to  tell  you  about  a  new  contract  that 
we  just  made  which  is  going  to  tie  us  up  for  about  sixty  days. 
I  can  work  your  contract  in  ahead  of  it,  Mr.  Brown,  if  we 
can  close  it  at  once.    Here  is  the  situation." 

Numerous  ways   of   employing  this   method  will   readily 
suggest  themselves  in  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case. 

Problems 

1.  Assume  that  you  are  selling  a  line  of  fancy-package  food  products 
which  your  company  manufactures  and  puts  out  under  various  brands.  You 
are  endeavoring  to  sell  the  line  to  the  buyer  for  a  large  fancy  grocery 
store  which  is  not  handling  your  products.  You  have  carried  the  sale 
successfully  through  the  first,  second,  and  third  stages  (attention,  interest, 
desire).  Close  the  sale  (a)  on  direct  suggestion,  (b)  on  prospect's  question, 
(c)   on  prospect's  answer  to  your  question. 

2.  As  salesman  for  a  correspondence  course  in  Engineering  which  sells 
for  $90,  you  have  interested  a  young  married  man  who  is  bookkeeper  for 
a  jobbing  house  at  a  salary  of  $3,000.  In  your  judgment  the  time  has  come 
to  attempt  a  close  of  the  sale.  Close  (a)  on  a  minor  point,  (b)  on  prospect's 
answer  to  your  question,    (c)   on  direct  suggestion. 

3.  You  are  selling  bonds  and  securities  for  a  well-established  bond 
house.  Your  prospect  is  advertising  manager  for  a  manufacturing  company 
at  a  good  salary.  He  makes  occasional  investments  but  is  not  an  experi- 
enced investor.  You  have  convinced  him  that  he  needs  your  bond  and 
that  it  would  be  a  good  safe  investment  to  make.  You  have  successfully 
met  his  objections  but  when  you  attempt  to  close  on  a  direct  suggestion  he 
says:  "I  am  not  ready  to  go  into  this  today.  I  wish  to. think  it  over. 
Come  and  see  me  next  week."  Meet  and  overcome  this  objection  and 
then  try  to  close  the  sale  by  using  any  method  which  you  think  most  effective. 
You  may  stage  the  other  circumstances  and  conditions  as  you  wish,  only 
make  them  reasonable. 

4  You  are  salesman  for  a  manufacturing  company  which  produces  a 
full  line  of  vacuum  bottles,  carafes,  tankards,  lunch  kits,  motor  sets  and 
accessories  Your  line  is  put  out  under  a  well-advertised  trade  mark. 
Every  filler  is  of  first  quality,  insulated  by  an  efficient  vacuum,  inspected 
and  subjected  to  a  rigid  24-hour  temperature  test  before  packing.  You 
are  offering  the  exclusive  sale  of  your  line  to  the  leading  dealer  of  a  town. 
You  have  succeeded  in  interesting  him  and  have  endeavored  to  stimulate 
his  desire  properly.  , 

(a)    Sound  him  out  by  some  proper  question,  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  time  has  come  to  attempt  a  close. 
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(b)  Also,  assuming  that  the  time  has  come,  attempt  a  close  in  each  of  the 
following  ways : 

(i)  By  direct  question. 

(2)  By  direct  suggestion. 

(3)  On  prospect's  question. 

(4)  On  prospect's  answer  to  your  question. 

(5)  On  minor  point. 

(c)  Assuming  that  prospect  endeavors  to  delay  decision  by  asking  you 
to  call  next  time  you  are  in  town,  meet  and  overcome  this  dilatory  move 
and  make  a  final  attempt  to  close. 

5.  You  are  selling  a  line  of  woolen  goods  to  the  tailoring  trade  in 
Chicago.  Your  company  is  well  known.  The  quality  and  prices  of  your 
goods  are  in  line.  You  are  working  up  new  accounts.  As  a  rule,  your 
prospects  will  take  time  to  look  over  your  line,  but  you  are  finding  difficulty 
in  closing  sales.  You  may  assume  that  you  have  interested  the  buyer  of  a 
large  tailoring  establishment  and  have  presented  your  entire  selling  talk. 
How  would  you  close  the  sale?  Give  the  exact  language  which  you 
would  use. 

6.  You  are  a  salesman  for  the  Rickenbacker  automobile.  Your  prospect 
owns  a  Chevrolet  Sedan  which  he  has  used  for  two  years  and  which  is 
still  in  good  condition.  You  have  interested  him  in  your  car.  He  wishes 
to  trade  in  his  Chevrolet  at  $500.  You  have  attempted  a  close  at  different 
times  by  offering  $350  for  his  Chevrolet,  but  he  has  put  you  off.  You 
still  consider  him  a  live  prospect.  You  are  given  some  discretion  in  the 
matter  of  allowances  on  used  cars,  but  in  this  case  it  is  a  matter  of  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  you  should  allow  more  than  $350.  State  in  detail 
what   you    would   do    and    say   in   handling   this    situation    on    a    call-back. 

7.  Select  any  line  you  choose — preferably  one  with  which  you  are  most 
familiar.  Stage  the  details  as  you  choose,  but  let  them  be  reasonable. 
Let  the  offering  be  a  different  kind  from  any  mentioned  in  this  chapter. 
Assume  that  in  attempting  a  close  you  are  met  with  stiff  resistance.  Close 
the  sale  by  utilizing  any  two  different  methods  that  you  choose.  Give 
details  and  give  a  reason  for  each  step  which  you  take. 

8.  You  are  selling  the  Dodge  cars.  Your  company  has  the  local  Dodge 
agency  and  handles  these  cars  under  an  agreement  that  you  will  make  no 
price  concessions  or  cash  discounts.  You  have  interested  a  prospect  who 
asks  what  your  terms  are.  You  offer  him  the  car  on  a  deferred-payment 
plan,  the  price  being  the  same  as  for  cash.  He  offers  to  take  the  car,  pro- 
vided you  will  allow  him  a  discount  for  cash.  How  would  you  close 
the  sale? 


Part  III— The  Sale 


CHAPTER  XI 

OBTAINING  THE  INTERVIEW 

Difficulty  Often  Exaggerated. — The  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing interviews  is  frequently  exaggerated.  The  fact  is  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  interview  is  granted  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Business  men  are  usually  averse  to  turning  down  the 
request  of  a  caller  for  an  audience.  There  is  always  the  chance 
that  the  caller  may  be  one  who  ought  to  be  seen.  It  is  a  matter 
of  business  policy  with  many  concerns  to  require  their  buyers 
to  see  every  salesman  who  calls.  Such,  for  instance,  is  said  to 
be  the  rule  with  the  Liggett  chain  of  drug  stores,  and  the 
United  Cigar  Stores  Company.  In  fact,  most  large  concerns 
that  have  a  buying  department  adopt  this  policy.  If  a  sales- 
man comes  during  certain  specified  hours,  he  is  granted  an 
interview  with  the  buyer  in  regular  turn  and  without  question. 
Similarly,  in  the  case  of  most  business  executives,  if  the  sales- 
man's appearance  be  such  as  to  suggest  a  business  mission,  he 
is  usually  shown  inside. 


A  Student  Experiment. — In  one  of  our  eastern  univer- 
sities about  two  hundred  students  in  salesmanship  were  sent 
out  into  the  city  to  obtain  interviews  with  executives  of  manu- 
facturing or  jobbing  concerns,  many  of  whom  were  located  in 
large  office  buildings.  The  students  had  no  acquaintance  or 
influence  with  these  persons.  They  were  instructed  to  obtain 
the  interviews  as  if  they  were  regular  salesmen  and  not  to  state 
that  they  were  students.     In  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the 
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instances  the  interview  was  granted  upon  request  without 
objection.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  said  that,  in  order  to  gain  a 
courteous  reception  after  getting  inside,  the  students  were  in- 
structed to  begin  the  interview  in  some  such  way  as  this : 

Mr.  Thompson,  my  name  is  Mr.  Brown.  I  am  a  student  in 
the  New  York  University  School  of  Commerce.  I  am  study- 
ing- salesmanship  and  I  should  like  to  ask  what  in  your  opinion 
is  the  chief  qualification  for  a  good  salesman. 

In  nearly  every  instance  the  student  was  invited  to  take  a 
seat  and  was  promptly  favored  with  some  good  advice.  Each 
was  required  to  hand  in  a  detailed  report  of  how  he  gained  the 
interview  and  what  took  place  after  he  entered. 

Resistance  Often  Encountered. — While  it  is  true  that  in 
the  majority  of  instances  an  interview  is  freely  granted  to  a 
salesman,  yet  it  often  does  happen  that  he  must  overcome 
resistance.  This  is  particularly  true  in  selling  specialties, 
where  the  salesman  must  call  upon  busy  executives  who  are 
protected  from  the  intrusion  of  salesmen  or  agents  by  means 
of  an  information  desk  outside.  Perhaps,  on  the  average,  one 
such  prospect  out  of  every  three  is  difficult  of  access.  The 
salesman  must  get  in  to  see  that  third  man  if  he  is  to  make 
his  quota  of  presentations.  Hence  the  importance' of  skilful 
methods  and  maneuvers  in  gaining  interviews. 

Motives  Which  Induce  Interview. — There  are  three  s-en- 

o 

eral  motives  which  induce  men  to  grant  interviews,  viz. :  ( i ) 
curiosity,  (2)  self-interest,  (3)  good-fellowship.  All  three  of 
these  are  generally  termed  basic  instincts.  No  matter  how 
important  or  busy  a  prospect  may  be,  if  the  salesman  says  or 
does  something  which  stirs  curiosity  or  which  causes  him  to 
think  that  an  interview  may  possibly  benefit  him  or  that  a 
refusal  may  cause  him  to  appear  discourteous  or  unsocial,  he 
will  almost  invariably  grant  it. 
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A  Good  General  Rule. — It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  good 
general  rule  for  obtaining  interviews  might  be  stated  thus : 
Say  or  do  something  which  will  naturally  appeal  to  the  pros- 
pect's curiosity  or  self-interest  or  good  fellowship. 

The  difficulty,  of  course,  lies  in  devising  good  specific 
methods  of  apply  this  general  rule.  We  shall  now  consider 
those  methods  which  are  successfully  used  by  salesman  of  ex- 
perience.    We  shall  take  them  up  in  their  logical  order.     . 

A  Typical  Case. — Let  us  stage  a  typical  case.  Mr.  James 
is  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  a  large  manufacturing 
company.  He  occupies  an  inside  office  room.  He  is  a  busy 
executive  and  is  not  in  the  habit  of  granting  interviews  to 
promiscuous  callers,  especially  to  agents  and  salesmen.  An 
information  desk  is  stationed  in  the  outer  office  in  charge  of  a 
young  woman  whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  Mr.  James  from 
unnecessary  intrusions.  Mr. -Jackson,  a  salesman  for  a  high- 
grade  specialty,  wishes  to  gain  an  interview.  The  offering  of 
this  salesman  is  one  in  which  Mr.  James  would  probably  not, 
at  first  thought,  be  interested — such,  for  instance,  as  insurance, 
bonds,  real  estate,  or  office  equipment.  In  such  situations  the 
following  have  been  found  to  be  the  most  effective  methods  of 
procedure : 

1.  Co-operation  of  Friends  or  Acquaintances. — First  of 
all,  the  salesman  should  have  secured  the  co-operation  of  some 
friend  or  acquaintance  of  Mr.  James,  if  possible.  Let  us 
assume,  for  instance,  that  a  Mr.  Dodge  is  a  business  acquaint- 
ance or  personal  friend  of  Mr.  James.  Also,  that  Mr.  Dodge 
is  a  customer  or  acquaintance  of  the  salesman  or  a  friend  of 
his  company.  A  letter  of  introduction  or  a  telephone  message 
from  Mr.  Dodge  to  Mr.  James  will  almost  invariably  obtain 
the  interview.  It  is  a  most  effective  appeal  to  the  motive  of 
good-fellowship.     It   seldom    fails.     Hence,   if   it   be   an   im- 
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portant  interview,  the  salesman  should  first  exhaust  every 
reasonable  effort  to  obtain  this  kind  of  co-operation.  In  secur- 
ing co-operation  of  this  kind,  the  salesman  should  be  careful 
and  limit  Mr.  Dodge  to  a  mere  introduction.  Sometimes  in 
his  zeal  to  be  of  service,  Mr.  Dodge  will  undertake  to  start  the 
sale.  Since  he  is  not  a  salesman  or  is  not  fully  informed  as  to 
the  best  methods  of  handling  the  offering,  his  effort  may  prove 
to  be  a  detriment  rather  than  an  advantage.  The  salesman 
should  courteously  suggest  something  like  this :  "Please  don't 
bother  to  tell  Mr.  James  what  I  wish  to  see  him  about,  Mr. 
Dodge.  I  will  look  after  that.  What  I  am  after  just  now  is 
to  get  the  interview,  and  I  know  your  introduction  will  do  it 
for  me." 

2.   Secure  the  Co-operation  of  the  Secretary. — The  aid  of 

the  secretary  at  the  information  desk  or  in  the  outer  office  is 
important.  A  favorable  word  from  her  will  often  turn  the 
scale.  First  impressions,  therefore,  are  very  helpful.  There 
are  two  important  considerations  here : 

The  Salesman's  Mental  Attitude. — He  should  train 
himself  to  expect  the  interview.  It  is  reasonable  that  he 
should  expect  it.  He  has  a  service  to  offer  of  which  Mr. 
James  stands  in  need,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not.  Mr.  James 
grants  interviews  to  other  people — why  not  to  him  ?  The  con- 
fident affirmative  attitude  of  mind  will  convey  a  positive 
suggestion  more  forceful  than  words.  Mind  force  is  a  real 
force.  We  shall  discuss  this  at  greater  length  in  a  subsequent 
chapter. 

The  Salesman's  Appearance,  Manners,  and  Lan- 
guage.— His  dress,  his  choice  of  language,  and  his  manners 
should  be  such  as  to  suggest  prosperity  and  a  business  mission. 
I  [e  should  convey  the  impression  that  he  is  one  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  being  admitted.     His  very  approach  to  the  secretary 
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should  be  such  as  to  dominate  courteously  the  situation.  This 
is  largely  a  matter  of  inner  attitude,  external  appearance,  man- 
ners, and  practice. 

Assuming  now  that  these  preliminaries  have  had  proper 
attention,  the  salesman  should  proceed  as  follows : 

Try  the  Obvious. — The  obvious  thing  is  to  advise  Mr. 
James  who  wishes  to  see  him.  This  should  be  done  either  ( 1 ) 
by  sending  in  his  business  card,  or  (2)  sending  in  his  name 
only  (verbally  or  by  personal  card). 

As  a  rule,  a  business  card  should  not  be  sent  in.  It  is  a 
self-evident  notice  that  the  salesman  wishes  to  sell  the  prospect 
something  along  that  line,  and  hence  is  liable  to  defeat  its  own 
purpose.     However,   there   are  exceptions   to   this   rule,   viz. : 

1.  Where  the  salesman's  company  has  such  prestige  in  the 
trade  that  the  prospect  might  naturally  wish  to  see  him  if  only 
to  gain  some  valuable  information — as  where  he  represents 
Westinghouse  Company,  General  Electric  Company,  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  American  Woolen  Company,  or  Sim- 
mons Hardware  Company,  but  this  exception  does  not  hold  in 
the  case  of  such  offerings  as  bonds,  insurance,  automobiles, 
and  offerings  for  which  the  average  man  does  not  consider 
himself  a  possible  prospect. 

2.  Where  the  salesman  has  some  reason  to  think  that  the 
prospect  desires  to  see  a  representative  from  his  company,  as 
where  a  letter  of  inquiry  has  been  sent  concerning  the  line,  then 
the  business  card  should  be   sent  in  as  a  matter  of  course. 

3.  Where  the  rules  of  a  buying  department  require  that  the 
salesman  send  in  his  business  card,  it  must  be  done,  but  the 
salesman  can  often  write  a  short  message  upon  the  back  of  the 
card  which  will  appeal  to  the  buyer's  curiosity  or  self-interest 
and  thus  gain  the  interview. 

However,  the  case  of  Mr.  James  would  probably  not  fall 
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under  either  of  these  exceptions.     The  conversation  with  the 
secretary  would,  therefore,  proceed  something  like  this : 

"Is  Mr.  James  in?" 
"Yes,  have  you  an  appointment?" 

"No,  but  will  you  please  tell  him  that  Mr.  Jackson  from 
New  York  is  here  to  see  him?" 

This  statment  carries  an  intimation  that  Mr.  James  will  be 
willing  to  see  Mr.  Jackson  when  he  learns  that  he  is  here.  If, 
therefore,  the  salesman's  mental  attitude,  physical  appearance, 
and  manner  are  such  as  to  create  a  favorable  impression,  the 
message  naturally  appeals  to  curiosity  and  self-interest.  It  is 
more  than  likely  Mr.  James  will  ask  the  secretary,  "What  does 
he  look  like  anyway?"  And  if  the  answer  is  that  Mr.  Jackson 
is  well  dressed  and  appears  to  be  a  business  man  and  seems  to 
think  that  Mr.  James  will  see  him,  he  is  likely  to  be  ushered  in. 
It  requires  only  a  slightly  favorable  impression  here  to  turn 
the  scale  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  James,  inasmuch  as  a  short  inter- 
view would  be  a  trifling  matter  at  best.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  James  often  inists  upon  knowing  the  nature  of  Mr.  Jack- 
son's business,  and  the  secretary  will  advise  that  "Mr.  James  is 
very  busy  and  wants  to  know  what  you  wish  to  see  him  about." 
At  this  point  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  salesman  to 
maneuver. 

The  Ambiguous  Message. — If  he  states  frankly  what  his 
mission  is,  he  will  not  get  in.  Right  here  let  us  say  that  mis- 
representation or  false  statements  should  never  be  used.  As  a 
mere  matter  of  policy,  they  will  work  to  the  salesman's  detri- 
ment. They  may  gain  admittance,  but  the  prospect  will  have 
no  confidence  in  the  salesman  when  it  develops  that  he  got  in 
by  means  of  an  untruthful  statement.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  salesman  succeeds  in  gaining  an  audience  by  some  ingenious 
message  which,  while  containing  no  false  statement,  is  suffi- 
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ciently  indefinite  to  stir  up  the  prospect's  curiosity,  Mr.  James 
will  be  more  than  likely  to  admire  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Jackson. 
There  is  more  or  less  of  the  game  element  in  modern  business, 
and  a  successful  business  man  usually  has  enough  of  this 
quality  to  admire  the  salesman  who  knows  how  to  "play  the 
game"  according  to  the  rules.  It  now  behooves  Mr.  Jackson 
to  send  in  to  Mr.  James  an  ambiguous  or  indefinite  message, 
which,  while  sufficiently  definite  to  constitute  a  substantial 
compliance  with  his  request,  yet  leaves  the  matter  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty  or  perplexity  and  also  makes  an  appeal  to  the 
motive  of  curiosity  or  self-interest  or  good-fellowship.  Here 
are  a  few  that  are  suggestive : 

1.  A  salesman  representing  a  book  publishing  house: 
"Tell  him,  please,  that  I  cannot  very  well  explain  without 
having  three  or  four  minutes  of  his  time,  but  that  Mr.  Brown 
of  the  Brown  Manufacturing  Company  suggested  that  I  call 
upon  him." 

Or:  "Tell  him  that  it  is. a  matter  in  which  his  friend,  Mr. 
O.  H.  Brown,  is  particularly  interested.  It  will  take  only 
three  or  four  minutes  for  me  to  explain." 

2.  An  insurance  salesman:  "Tell  him  that  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  have  three  or  four  minutes  to  explain,  but 
it  is  a  matter  that  concerns  his  personal  investments." 

3.  A  salesman  for  an  extensive  line  of  office  equipment: 
"Tell  him  that  I  wish  to  see  him  about  a  matter  which  will 
save  the  company  over  $8,000  a  year.  It  will  take  only  two 
or  three  minutes  for  me  to  explain." 

4.  A  salesman  for  a  bond  house:  "Tell  him  that  I  wish 
to  see  him  about  his  system  of  reserve  funds.  I  will  need  only 
a  few  minutes  to  explain  it." 

When  he  obtains  the  interview  in  this  manner,  the  salesman 
should  be  careful  to  keep  faith  in  the  matter  of  time.  He 
should  utilize  the  three  or  four  minutes  in  a  way  to  grip  the 
attention  and  interest  of  the  prospect,  so  that  when  the  time  has 
expired  he  will  be  permitted  to  proceed.  When  his  time  is  up, 
the  salesman  should  glance  at  his  watch  and  hesitate.     "Really 
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I  have  already  used  up  my  four  minutes,  Mr.  James,  but  I 
should  like  to  explain  this  a  little  further.  May  I  proceed?" 
If  a  favorable  impression  has  been  made,  the  request  will  be 
readily  granted.  It  will  be  noticed  that  each  of  the  foregoing 
indefinite  or  ambiguous  messages  contained  a  sort  of  com- 
pliance with  Mr.  James's  request  and  made  a  direct  appeal  to 
the  motive  of  curiosity  or  self-interest  or  good  fellowship. 
There  is  scarcely  an  offering  or  commodity  which  will  not 
admit  of  some  such  message.  The  salesman  should  carefully 
formulate  a  variety  of  such  messages  and  experiment  with  them 
until  he  finds  one  or  more  which  proves  effective  in  his 
particular  line.  Let  us  assume,  however,  that  in  this  case 
neither  the  obvious  nor  the  ambiguous  message  worked.  The 
secretary  returned  with  the  statement  that  "Mr.  James  cannot 
grant  an  interview  without  knowing  the  precise  nature  of  your 
business." 

A  Show-down. — The  situation  has  now  come  to  a  show- 
down. Mr.  Jackson  must  do  one  of  three  things :  He  must 
(i)  frankly  state  his  mission,  (2)  resort  to  the  telephone,  or 
(3)  take  his  departure.  The  telephone  probably  offers  the 
best  alternative,  and  Mr.  Jackson  utilizes  it  in  this  way : 

He  seems  obviously  surprised.  "Put  me  on  the  wire  with 
Mr.  James,  please,"  he  requests  abruptly.  The  secretary  com- 
plies and  the  following  conversation  ensues : 

Jackson:  Mr  James,  this  is  Mr.  Jackson  from  New 
York.  I  am  in  the  city  on  a  matter  of  some  importance  which 
will  require  only  a  few  minutes  of  your  time.  Mav  I  come 
in? 

James:  What  is  it  that  you  wish  to  see  me  about,  Mr. 
Jackson  ? 

Jackson  :  I  couldn't  very  well  explain  it  without  a  few 
minutes'  interview,  hut  you  can  determine  in  about  five 
minutes  whether  you  wish  to  look  into  it.     May  I  come  in? 
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This  request  is  so  entirely  reasonable  and  Mr.  Jackson  is 
now  in  such  direct  contact  with  Mr.  James  that  a  refusal 
involves  considerable  resolution  and  not  a  little  discourtesy. 
If  Mr.  Jackson  has  carried  it  of!  in  a  courteous  and  diplo- 
matic manner,  he  is  likely  to  get  the  interview.  To  be  sure, 
an  interview  obtained  under  such  pressure  places  quite  a  burden 
upon  the  salesman  when  he  enters  the  office.  He  must  possess 
to  a  degree  the  art  of  personal  contact,  and  he  must  exercise 
that  art  to  the  utmost  during  the  first  few  minutes  of  the 
interview. 

Sometimes  an  interview  can  be  obtained  by  appointment 
over  the  telephone  before  calling  at  the  prospect's  place  of 
business.  Some  salesmen  make  a  practice  of  obtaining  dif- 
ficult interviews  in  that  way.  They  call  up  the  prospect  by 
telephone  in  the  first  instance.  Nearly  always  one  can  get  the 
prospect  on  the  wire.  The  conversation  would  run  something 
like  this : 

Jackson  :    Is  this  Mr.  James  ? 

James  :    Yes. 

Jackson  :  This  is  Mr.  Jackson  from  New  York.  I  am 
in  Boston  on  some  special  business.  I  wish  to  see  you  a  .few 
minutes  today.  Would  it  be  convenient  for  you  if  I  should 
call  at  10:30  this  forenoon? 

James  :  What  is  the  nature  of  your  business,  Mr. 
Jackson  ? 

Jackson:  I  really  couldn't  explain  without  a  short  inter- 
view, but  it  will  take  only  ten  minutes  of  your  time.  When 
would  it  be  most  convenient  for  you? 

The  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  it  takes  Mr.  James 
somewhat  by  surprise,  and  the  salesman  has  the  benefit  of 
vocal  contact.  By  diplomatically  shaping  the  form  and  man- 
ner of  the  request,  so  as  to  assume  the  granting  of  the  inter- 
view as  a  matter  of  course,  he  can  make  it  seem  like  poor 
business  policy  and  bad  manners  to  refuse. 
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Sundry  Maneuvers. — There  are  various  (almost  endless) 
maneuvers  which  are  successfully  employed  by  salesmen,  which 
we  need  not  classify.  We  will  present  a  few  which  may  prove 
more  or  less  suggestive  : 

1.  A  salesman  for  a  ready-to-wear  line  sends  a  garment 
and  note  by  special  messenger.  The  note  reads  as  follows : 
"I  was  sorry  not  to  see  you  this  morning.  Will  you  please 
look  over  this  pattern.  R.  H.  Macy  and  Company  sold  forty 
garments  the  first  day  they  had  it  in  stock.  I  will  call  for  it 
this  afternoon." 

2.  An  advertising  solicitor  carried  a  few  big  red  Wash- 
ington apples.  He  sends  one  in  by  the  secretary  with  this 
message:  "Tell  Mr.  Brown  that  I  wish  to  see  him  about  a 
system  that  put  this  apple  on  the  map." 

3.  One  salesman  of  a  business  educational  course  was  quite 
successful  in  gaining  the  interest  and  co-operation  of  the 
secretary  outside  by  giving  a  brief  confidential  statement  of 
his  offering — ending  in  this  way :  "Now  you  can  see  that  this 
is  something  that  Mr.  Brown  ought  to  look  into.  No  doubt 
he  is  a  very  busy  man,  but  you  can  get  me  this  interview, 
and  I'll  be  greatly  obliged  to  you." 

4.  A  salesman  for  a  high-grade  specialty,  in  which  it  was 
impossible  to  arouse  curiosity  or  interest  without  a  personal 
interview,  was  accustomed,  as  a  last  resort,  to  walk  in  without 
permission.  If  intercepted  by  the  secretary  outside,  he  would 
simply  point  at  the  door  of  the  prospect's  room  and  go  in  un- 
announced. This  method  is  hazardous,  but  it  gains  the  inter- 
view. A  salesman  who  employs  it  should  be  a  good  sportsman 
and  be  ready  to  take  what  he  gets  without  complaint.  He 
needs  to  be  a  diplomat,  capable  of  making  a  good  impression 
on  the  instant. 

The  salesman  referred  to  was  accustomed  to  begin  the 
interview  in  this  way :  "I  have  been  anxious  to  see  you,  Mr. 
Reynolds,  about  an  important  matter.  It  would  take  about 
two  minutes  for  you  to  determine  whether  you  wish  to  grant 
me  an  interview.     May  I  sit  down?" 

His  manner  was  confident  and  courteous.  His  request 
was  often  granted,  but  quite  as  often  it  was  refused — some- 
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times  emphatically.  This  method  constituted  a  desperate 
chance  and  should  be  utilized  only  in  desperate  cases. 

5.  Mr.  H.  was  a  buyer  for  a  certain  department  of  a  large 
chain-store  organization.  The  buying  headquarters  were  in 
New  York.  He  was  a  skillful  buyer,  understood  the  market 
thoroughly,  and  had  decided  opinions  as  to  what  he  wished 
and  from  whom  he  wished  to  buy.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
requiring  every  salesman  to  send  in  the  name  of  the  company 
whom  he  represented.     He  was  difficult  of  access. 

Mr.  O.  was  the  salesmanager  for  a  large  manufacturer  of 
fancy  food  products.  Mr.  H.  was  handling  a  full  line  of  a 
competitor's  products  and  did  not  care  to  make  a  change.  Mr. 
O.  often  sent  salesmen  up  to  see  Mr.  H.,  but  they  were  refused 
an  interview.  Finally,  Mr.  O.  went  up  and  endeavored  to  gain 
an  interview  himself,  but  was  unsuccessful.  Mr.  H.  sent  out 
word  that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  line  which  he  was  handling 
and  did  not  care  to  change.  Mr.  O.  was  determined  to  get 
this  interview.  He  proceeded  as  follows :  He  sent  by  special 
messenger  a  box  of  one  of  their  new  products,  together  with 
a  note: 

"Dear  Mr.  H. : 

"I  am  sending  you  a  box  of  our  new  ...  I  wish  that 
you  would  take  it  home  and  sample  it.  It  is  capturing  the 
market.     I  think  that  it  will  capture  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 


A  few  days  later  Mr.  O.  called  up  Mr.  H.  by  phone,  and 
the  following  conversation  took  place: 

"This  is  Mr.  O.  of  the  .  .  .  Company.  Did  you  get  that 
package  which  I  sent  you  last  Tuesday,  Mr.  H.  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Did  you  try  it  out?" 

"Yes." 

"How  did  you  like  it?" 

"All  right." 

"Say,  Mr.  H.,  I  am  mailing  you  today  a  new  booklet  that 
we  just  got  out.  It  shows  our  whole  line  in  four-color  pro- 
cess. It  is  artistic.  I  want  you  to  know  us  better.  Will  you 
look  it  over?" 
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"Yes,  but  it  will  do  you  no  good.  I  haven't  any  idea  of 
changing  the  line." 

"Well,  it  will  do  us  some  good  just  to  have  you  know  what 
we  are  doing.     Much   obliged  anyway." 

A  few  days  later  Mr.  O.  again  called  up  Mr.  H.  by  phone. 

"This  is  Mr.  O.  of  the  .  .  .  Company.  Did  you  get  the 
booklet  which  I  mailed  you?" 

"Yes." 

"Isn't  it  a  beauty?" 

"Yes — a  very  good  piece  of  advertising." 

"Well,  Mr.  H.,  the  booklet  isn't  in  it  compared  with  our 
line  of  goods.  I  want  you  to  know  us  better.  When  can  I 
come  up  and  have  a  few  minutes  with  you?" 

"You  would  be  wasting  your  time." 

"No,  I  wouldn't — it  would  be  worth  my  time  just  to  get 
acquainted.  Would  it  be  convenient  for  you  if  I  call  this 
afternoon?" 

As  a  result,  the  interview  was  granted,  and  later  on  Mr. 
H.  put  in  the  whole  line. 

It  may  be  safely  asserted  that,  with  a  reasonable  amount 
of  determination,  courtesy,  persistence,  and  resourcefulness 
(such  as  any  man  of  good  average  parts  may  exercise),  an 
interview  can  finally  be  obtained  with  anyone. 

Problems 

1.  Assume  that  you  are  selling  life  insurance  to  executives.  You  wish 
to  interview  Mr.  Johnson,  who  is  president  of  a  manufacturing  company 
and  difficult  of  access.  He  keeps  a  private  secretary  who  is  accustomed 
to  meet  callers  in  the  outer  office  and  determine  whether  or  not  Mr.  Johnson 
would  care  to  see  them.  How  would  you  proceed  to  obtain  this  interview? 
Give  details. 

2.  You  are  selling  vacuum  cleaners  from  house  to  house  in  a  residential 
section  on  Long  Island.  You  are  endeavoring  to  obtain  an  interview 
with  the  lady  of  the  house  at  a  prosperous  looking  residence.  A  maid 
is  accustomed  to  meet  callers  at  the  door.  What  would  you  do  and  say 
in  order  to  gain  this  interview  ?     Go  into  details. 

3.  You  are  salesman  for  a  shoe  manufacturer.  You  wish  an  interview 
with  the  shoe  buyer  for  a  chain-store  company  operating  over  400  stores. 
Buying   headquarters  are  in   New   York.     You   have   called   several   times 
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and  have  been  required  each  time  to  send  in  the  name  of  your  company, 
and  each  time  the  buyer  has  sent  out  word  that  he  is  not  in  the  market  for 
anything.  He  evidently  is  handling  other  lines  with  which  he  is  satisfied 
and  does  not  care  to  see  you.     How  would  you  proceed  to  get  an  interview  ? 

4.  Assume  that  you  are  salesman  for  a  coffee  and  spice  mill  in  New 
York.  You  are  calling  upon  such  institutions  as  boarding  schools,  con- 
vents, and  hospitals.  You  have  called  a  number  of  times  at  a  large  hos- 
pital where  the  buying  is  done  by  a  steward.  You  have  been  unable  to 
get  an  interview.  There  is  a  trained  dietitian  there  with  whom  the  steward 
sometimes  consults  when  purchasing  a  new  line.  There  is  an  information 
desk  in  the  main  office.  All  callers  are  expected  to  apply  here  in  order 
to  get  into  touch  with  the  persons  whom  they  wish  to  see.  Your  company 
manufactures  a  line  of  high-quality  baking  powder,  flavoring  extracts,  and 
gelatin  desserts,  putting  them  up  under  its  own  special  brand.  How  would 
you  proceed  to  gain  this  interview?  Not  only  state  in  a  general  way 
what  you  would  do,  but  also  give  the  exact  language  which  you  would  use. 

5.  You  are  selling  a  well-known  business  training  course.  You  wish 
to  obtain  an  interview  with  the  vice-president  of  a  large  mid-western  bank 
which  employs  several  hundred  young  men  in  its  various  departments.  Your 
purpose  is  to  interest  this  prospect  in  having  the  bank  pay  part  of  the 
expense  of  this  course  for  a  selected  number  of  its  employees.  The  execu- 
tive is  difficult  of  access.  What  would  you  do  and  say  in  the  outer  office  in 
order  to  make  a  successful  appeal  to.  this  prospect's  motive  of  (a)  curiosity, 
(b)   self-interest,    (c)   good-fellowship? 


CHAPTER  XII 

PRESENTING  THE  SALES  TALK 

Necessity  for  Study  of  Presentation. — The  actual  sales 
interview  is  not  something  that  can  be  planned,  cut-and-dried, 
and  delivered  like  a  memorized  speech  from  the  platform.  No 
matter  how  well  the  attack  is  planned,  there  will  usually  be 
need  for  extempore  shifts,  spur-of-the-moment  changes  in 
plans,  and  even  for  improvisation.  Then,  too,  the  effective 
presentation  of  the  sales  talk  involves  certain  physical  factors, 
such  as  voice,  action,  and  general  demeanor  or  bearing.  Con- 
sequently, some  attention  and  study  needs  to  be  given  to 
handling  and  managing  the  presentation.  This  is  distinctly  a 
matter  of  using  the  sales  material  instead  of  preparing  it. 

Factors  Involved  in  Presentation. — The  effectiveness  of 
the  presentation  depends  primarily  upon  the  following  factors : 
(i)  the  order  of  presentation,  (2)  the  choice  and  use  of 
appeals  to  the  buying  motives,  (3)  the  skilfulness  of  the 
demonstration,  (4)  the  choice  and  use  of  words,  (5)  the 
quality  and  emphasis  of  the  voice,  and  (6)  the  general  physical 
attitude  or  bearing  of  the  salesman.  These  six  factors  will 
be  discussed  somewhat  in  detail  in  this  chapter. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  preceding  chapters  in 
Part  II  have  dealt  with  the  salesman  and  his  preparation  for  the 
sales  interview.  If  the  suggestions  contained  in  those  chapters 
are  followed,  the  salesman  will  have  a  storehouse  of  informa- 
tion available.  Much  of  this  information  he  will  not  need  to 
use  in  a  particular  sales  interview,  but  at  one  time  or  another 
he  will  use  most  or  all  of  it.  This  chapter  aims  to  give  some 
suggestions  as  to  the  actual  presentation  or  delivery  of  the 
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sales  talk,  as  to  the  what,  when,  and  how  of  using  the  informa- 
tion gathered  in  the  various  stages  of  preparation. 

The  Order  of  Presentation. — In  preceding  chapters  the 
sales  process  has  been  referred  to  in  terms  of  its  generally 
accepted  division  into  four  steps  or  stages,  attention,  interest, 
desire,  and  action.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  steps  of 
attention  and  action  (the  close)  are  usually  short  in  extent, 
and  that  the  steps  of  interest  and  desire  vary  in  length,  depend- 
ing upon  the  nature  of  the  offering  and  the  kind  of  prospect. 
There  is,  moreover,  an  additional  variation  which  should  be 
considered  here.  That  is  the  possibility  of  varying  the  order 
of  these  steps  or  stages  in  the  presentation.  Certainly,  most 
sales  presentations  will  begin  with  an  attention  step  and  end 
with  a  close  or  action  step.  But  it  is  entirely  possible  and  often 
wise  to  interchange  the  order  of  the  interest  and  desire  steps. 

Inversion  of  Desire  and  Interest — For  instance,  suppose 
the  salesman's  offering  is  some  kind  of  food  product  in  which 
many  strong  sense  appeals  are  present.  In  this  case  it  may 
be  effective  to  present  the  desire  step  immediately  after  the 
attention  has  been  secured.  The  salesman  can  stimulate  a  buy- 
ing emotion  (desire)  by  picturing  the  prospect  using  and  enjoy- 
ing the  product.  Later,  he  can  develop  a  buying  interest  by 
presenting  the  purely  rational  talking  points,  by  justifying  the 
price  in  connection  with  an  explanation  of  the  details  of 
quality,  etc. 

In  fact,  this  order  of  arrangement  is  often  the  most 
psychological  order.  Think  of  the  times  you  have  seen  an 
article  in  a  show  window  and  have  immediately  gone  into  the 
store  to  buy  it.  Your  mind  proceeded  something  like  this. 
You  wanted  the  article.  You  did  not  stop  to  reason  or  to 
convince  yourself  that  you  needed  it.  You  simply  felt  that 
that  you  wanted  it.     The  motive  sense  appeal  gripped  you  so 
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that  you  stepped  into  the  store  immediately.  After  you  had 
examined  the  article  and  just  about  the  time  the  price  was 
mentioned,  you  began  to  reason  whether  or  not  you  should 
buy  it,  whether  or  not  you  needed  it.  If  the  salesman  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  a  rational  relationship  between  your  need 
and  the  article,  you  mentally  justified  your  want  and  purchased. 
You  were  sold  by  the  presentation  of  the  desire  step  first,  fol- 
lowed by  the  interest  step. 

The  automobile  salesman  often  uses  this  arrangement  to 
good  advantage.  If  he  can  get  the  prospect  to  want  the  par- 
ticular model  and  kind  of  car,  he  can  then  arouse  and  develop 
a  buying  interest  that  will  result  in  action  by  justifying  the 
price  of  the  car  and  by  showing  rationally  how  it  meets  the 
prospect's  particular  needs. 

Action  As  the  Third  Step. — Occasionally,  the  order  of 
presentation  in  the  sales  talk  may  even  be  :  ( i )  attention,  (2) 
desire,  (3)  action,  and  (4)  interest.  In  these  cases  the  pull 
of  desire  will  be  so  strong  that  the  salesman  can  close  after  a 
short  picturing,  motive  talk.  However,  even  though  the  sale 
is  made,  if  the  close  is  not  followed  by  an  interest  talk, 
short  though  it  may  be,  the  prospect  may  not  stay  sold.  When 
such  an  order  of  presentation  is  possible,  when  such  an  early 
close  is  made,  the  salesman  should  see  to  it  that  sufficient 
reasons  are  given  the  prospect  to  convince  him  of  his  rational 
need  for  the  article. 

Distributing  the  Desire  Step. — There  is  still  another  vari- 
tion  possible  in  the  presentation  of  the  steps  in  the  sales  talk. 
The  desire  step  may  be  practically  omitted  as  a  separate  step 
and  scattered  in  small  amounts  throughout  the  talk.  Many 
salesmen  now  plan  their  talks  so  that  the  bulk  of  the  sales 
material  presented  is  interest  material.  After  each  rational 
interest  point  is  made,  they  plan  a  sentence  or  two,  a  word- 
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picture  of  motive  or  desire  appeal.  Such  a  procedure  is  cer- 
tainly persuasive,  particularly  in  cases  where  the  nature  of  the 
offering  does  not  permit  of  intense  or  extended  sense  appeals. 
In  such  cases  an  extended  desire  step,  set  off  by  itself  and 
either  preceding  or  following  the  interest  step,  is  apt  to  he 
recognized  for  what  it  is.  Prospects  do  not  like  to  realize 
and  recognize  that  they  are  being  appealed  to  emotionally. 
That  is  almost  a  definite  psychological  law.  Consequently, 
it  is  effective  to  split  up  the  desire  step  and  scatter  desire 
sentences  and  paragraphs  throughout  the  talk.  These  short 
elements  of  desire  top  off  and  drive  home  the  rational  talking 
points  with  vivid  emphasis. 

Arranging  the  Selling  Points.— Perhaps  the  principal 
problem  in  arrangement,  however,  is  how  to  order  and  present 
the  selling  points  used  in  the  interest  step.  This  order  depends 
largely  upon  the  prospect  to  whom  the  sales  talk  is  presented. 
No  definite  rules  can  be  laid  down,  but  a  few  generalizations 
may  be  helpful.  Classify  prospects  for  a  moment  on  the  basis 
of  their  acceptance-attitudes  toward  the  salesman  and  his  offer- 
ing. You  will  discover  that  there  are  three  general  types  of 
prospects:  (1)  accepting,  (2)  considering,  and  (3)  reject- 
ing. Before  the  salesman  has  finished  discussing  the  details 
of  the  prospect's  problems,  he  can  usually  decide  whether  the 
prospect  to  whom  he  is  talking  is  receptive  or  cautiously  con- 
sidering or  hostile.  He  can  then  use  method  and  art  in 
arranging  and  ordering  the  presentation  of  the  talking  points 
for  the  offering. 

The  Order  of  Climax.— If  the  salesman  decides  that  his 
prospect  is  accepting  and  is  receptive  to  his  ideas  and  to  his 
offering,  he  should  attempt  to  arrange  his  talking  points  in 
the  order  of  climax.  He  should  use  a  few  talking  points 
arranged  in  climactic  order.     Such  a  prospect  is  somewhat 
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interested  in  the  offering  and  needs  to  have  that  interest  sus- 
tained and  developed  to  a  high  point  as  the  talk  proceeds. 
Those  points  which  touch  most  directly  upon  his  needs  should 
be  presented  last.  If  the  salesman  presents  them  first  and  fol- 
lows them  with  more  commonplace  talking  points  of  less 
interest,  he  will  be  likely  to  lose  his  prospect.  At  least,  he 
will  make  the  desire  step  and  the  close  exceedingly  difficult. 
The  order  of  increasing  interest  needs  to  be  used  on  such  a 
prospect. 

The  Logical  Order. — If  the  salesman  decides  that  his  pros- 
pect is  cautious  and  considering,  but  willing  to  listen,  he  should 
attempt  to  arrange  his  talking  points  in  the  most  logical  order. 
The  most  logical  sequence  is  probably  represented  by  the  fol- 
lowing formula:1 

1.  Details  of  prospect's  needs. 

2.  Causes  of  prospect's  needs. 

3.  Possible  solutions. 

4.  Theoretical  reasons  why  offering  meets  needs. 

5.  Practical  reasons   showing  how   it  has   successfully   met 

such  needs. 

Such  a  prospect  wants  to  watch  each  step  in  any  progress 
to  a  decision.  He  will  not  jump  about  mentally.  He  wants 
to  see  all  the  connections  of  thought,  and  he  wants  the  talking 
points  presented  in  a  clearly  logical  order. 

The  Order  of  Anticlimax. — If  the  salesman  decides  that 
the  prospect  is  hostile  toward  his  offering  and  likely  to  reject 
it,  he  should  attempt  to  arrange  his  talking  points  in  the  order 
of  the  anticlimax.  He  should  present  first  those  points  which 
strike  most  directly  at  the  prospect's  needs.  Such  a  prospect 
needs  to  be  conciliated  above  everything  else.  The  salesman 
must  avoid  intensifying  and  increasing  the  prospect's  antago- 


1  See  Platform  Speaking,  Collins,  G.  R.,  p.   117,  Harpers,   1923. 
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nism.  He  should  present  first  those  points  most  easily  proved 
as  meeting  the  prospect's  needs.  The  lesser  points  which  fol- 
low simply  pile  up  additional  reasons  for  the  purchase. 

One  other  suggestion  with  regard  to  the  order  of  presenta- 
tion should  be  made.  In  the  chapter  on  "Arousing  and  De- 
veloping a  Buying  Interest"  considerable  attention  was  paid  to 
the  idea  of  presenting  first  the  details  of  the  prospect's  problems 
or  difficulties.  This  idea  has  been  carried  out  still  further  in 
the  discussion  of  the  "Logical  Order"  just  given.  Since  there 
may  be  four,  five,  or  even  more  details  of  the  prospect's  prob- 
lem, a  question  of  order  arises  as  to  whether  the  salesman 
should  present  all  these  details  before  beginning  to  "tie  up"  his 
offering  to  them,  or  whether  he  should  present  them  one  by  one 
and  show  how  the  offering  solves  each,  before  passing  on  to 
a  discussion  of  another  detail  of  the  problem.  This  is  a  matter 
for  judgment  in  particular  cases.  Only  a  general  suggestion 
can  be  laid  down.  In  the  case  of  the  professional  buyer  or  the 
critical  buyer,  it  is  probably  wiser  to  discuss  each  detail  of  the 
problem  separately  and  follow  with  the  suggested  solution. 
Such  a  procedure  gives  the  salesman  the  opportunity  to  drop 
the  discussion  of  a  detail  which  does  not  seem  to  interest  the 
prospect  and  to  proceed  to  a  more  persuasive  detail.  Where 
the  prospect  is  more  of  the  "ultimate-consumer"  type  or  where 
he  is  complacent  and  satisfied  with  conditions  as  they  are,  it  is 
probably  more  effective  to  discuss  all  the  details  of  his  problem 
first  before  presenting  the  offering.  Piling  up  difficulties  in 
discussing  the  present  situation  may  make  him  feel  vividly  a 
lack  or  a  need  for  something.  There  will,  of  course,  be  many 
exceptions  to  this  procedure.  The  salesman  needs  to  decide 
every  case  on  its  own  merits.  The  prospect — his  make-up  and 
his  reaction  in  the  interview — is  the  only  determinant. 

Buying  Motives  Serve  As  Determinants. — The  foregoing 
suggestions  are  likely  to  be  impractical   unless  the   salesman 
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knows  how  to  judge  his  selling  points  as  to  their  pulling  power. 
He  can  hardly  arrange  his  points  in  a  climactic  order  unless  he 
can  decide  which  points  are  the  most  strongly  persuasive.  He 
should  always  remember  that  the  strength  of  a  selling  point 
depends  upon  how  directly  that  point  hits  at  the  particular 
prospect's  dominant  buying  motive.  A  sales  talk  can  be  ar- 
ranged and  built  up  to  a  climax  or  down  to  an  anticlimax  by 
appealing  to  the  dominant  buying  motives  at  the  beginning  or 
at  the  close  of  the  interest  step.  Effective  arrangement,  then, 
involves  the  selection  of  the  dominant  and  secondary  buying 
motives  and  the  arrangement  of  the  selling  points  to  hit  directly 
at  them  at  the  proper  place  in  the  interest  step. 

Classifications  of  Buying  Motives. — The  principal  buying 
motives  have  been  classified  in  various  ways  by  practical 
psychologists.  The  following  classification  of  five  is  widely 
used  in  salesmanship  :2 

i.  Money — gain  or   saving. 

2.  Utility — convenience,       necessity,      moral      consideration, 

pleasure,  and  comfort. 

3.  Pride. 

4.  Caution — preservation  or  protection. 

5.  Self-indulgence — inertia,  vanity,  laziness,  and  appetite. 

A  more  practical  and  usable  list  is  as  follows : 

1.  Gain. 

2.  Comfort  or  convenience. 

3.  Pride. 

4.  Fear. 

5.  Affection. 

These  so-called  innate  action-tendencies  are  the  principal 
buying  motives.  They  are  present  in  all  prospects  in  varying 
degrees.     The  more  accuracy  the  salesman  can  use  in  determin- 

2  II 07v  lu  Tulle  Business  to  Win,  p.  35,  A.  W.  Shaw  Co.,   19 13. 
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ing  the  prospect's  dominant  buying  motive  and  adapting  his 
talk  to  it,  the  less  sales  resistance  he  will  have  to  overcome. 
Once  stir  a  buying  motive  and  you  have  a  powerful  innate 
action-tendency  working  for  and  with  you. 

Illustration  of  Selection  of  Dominant  Motive. — For  ex- 
ample, suppose  you  are  selling  an  electric  power  washing 
machine  direct  to  the  housewife.  You  know  that  she  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  doing  her  own  washing.  She  is  a  woman  of 
strong  physique  and  one  who  rather  enjoys  the  work  of  wash- 
ing. In  fact,  she  is  proud  of  her  domestic  efficiency  and  happy 
in  her  work.  She  is  economical  and  feels  that  she  is  saving 
by  doing  her  washing.  The  question  of  the  dominant  buying 
motive  of  this  prospect  comes  up.  In  this  case,  comfort  or  con 
venience  would  hardly  be  the  dominant  buying  motive — this 
prospect  enjoys  the  family  wash  and  does  not  consider  it  a 
laborious  hardship.  Affection  could  hardly  be  used.  Some 
indirect  appeal  to  affection  could  be  made,  of  course,  by  show- 
ing the  prospect  that  the  time  saved  by  using  a  machine  could 
be  spent  in  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  husband  or  the 
children.  But  affection  would  hardly  prove  to  be  the  strongest 
impulse  towards  purchase.  An  appeal  to  fear  might  be  made 
by  showing  the  possibility  of  breakdown  and  illness  as  a  result 
of  washing-day  fatigue.  But,  here  again,  in  the  case  of  a 
woman  who  is  strong  and  well  and  who  enjoys  hard  physical 
labor,  the  appeal  would  hardly  be  direct  enough  to  stir  the  fear 
motive  into  dominance.  Nor  could  pride  be  considered  the 
dominant  buying  motive.  It  would  be  exceedingly  hard  to 
convince  this  prospect  that  an  electric  power  washing  machine 
would  bring  any  better  results  so  far  as  washing  clothes  clean 
is  concerned  than  she  now  gets  by  doing  the  wash  herself.  An 
appeal  to  pride  of  ownership  might  be  made,  but  it  would 
hardly  be  strong  enough  to  persuade  a  woman  of  this  type. 
Undoubtedly  the  dominant  buying  motive  in  this  case  is  gain. 
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If  you  can  show  the  prospect  how  she  can  afford  the  machine, 
how  it  will  save  her  money  in  saving  wear  and  tear  on  the 
clothes  and  consequently  increasing  their  life,  she  may  be 
moved  to  buy.  Once  stir  her  tendency  to  want  to  utilize  every 
available  method  of  saving,  and  you  will  start  her  on  the  way 
to  purchase. 

If  the  prospect  is  a  woman  who  is  not  physically  strong  and 
who  resents  the  manual  labor  over  the  tubs,  the  dominant  buy- 
ing motive  in  all  likelihood  will  be  comfort  or  convenience, 
with  fear  as  a  close  secondary  motive. 

Place  of  Appeal  to  Dominant  Motive. — The  salesman  can 
hardly  be  too  careful  in  analyzing  the  prospect  on  the  basis  of 
his  prospecting  information  and  of  his  interview.  He  should 
make  every  effort  to  adapt  the  presentation  of  his  selling  points 
so  that  they  strike  directly  at  what  seems  to  be  the  dominant 
buying  motive  of  the  prospect.  Whether  this  direct  appeal  is 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  interest  step  or  at  the  end,  or  is 
split  up  and  extended  throughout  the  step,  depends  upon  the 
initial  acceptance-attitude  of  the  prospect.  If  the  prospect 
seems  receptive,  reserve  the  strong  appeal  to  the  end;  if  the 
prospect  seems  hostile,  present  the  strong  appeal  at  -the  outset ; 
if  the  prospect  seems  cautious,  critical,  and  considering,  appeal 
to  the  dominant  buying  motive  at  strategic  points  throughout 
the  step. 

It  should  not  be  supposed  from  the  preceding  remarks  that 
appeals  to  the  buying  motives  must  be  limited  to  the  interest 
step.  Desire  is  an  emotive  state,  and  consequently  emotional 
appeals  to  strong  innate  buying  tendencies  are  powerfully 
effective.  The  salesman  should  attempt  to  connect  his  emo- 
tional appeal  with  his  rational  appeal  in  the  interest  step. 

Appeals  to  the  dominant  buying  motive  can  also  be  used 
in  the  close.     A  short,  concise  paragraph,  hitting  directly  and 
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forcefully  at  the  dominant  buying  motive  which  has  already 
been  appealed  to  in  the  interest  and  desire  steps,  will  usually 
be  effective  after  prices  and  terms  have  been  presented.  Such 
a  procedure  carries  the  prospect  easily  into  whatever  method  is 
used  to  get  the  signature,  such  as  "closing  on  a  minor  point." 
It  is  effective  in  the  case  of  momentary  indecision  and  hesi- 
tation, no  matter  where  it  may  appear  during  the  course  of  the 
sales  interview. 

Importance  of  Repetition  of  Appeals. — Repetition  of  these 
appeals  to  the  dominant  buying  motive  is  exceedingly  valuable. 
The  salesman  needs  only  to  avoid  using  the  same  words  and 
presenting  the  same  idea  over  and  over  again.  Judicious  varia- 
tion of  the  idea,  but  a  repeated  reference  to  the  dominant 
motive,  is  what  is  needed.  Remember  Mr.  Dooley's  famous 
statement,  "If  you  tell  me  a  thing  often  enuf  I'll  belave  it," 
and  you  will  see  the  force  of  repetition  in  influencing  belief. 
Most  people  believe  that  "There's  a  Reason"  behind  Grape- 
Nuts,  but  few  are  conscious  of  just  what  that  reason  is.  It  is 
accepted  simply  because  the  idea  has  been  repeated  and  has 
come  into  the  consciousness  so  often. 


Demonstration  in  the  Sales  Talk. — Another  important 
factor  in  presenting  the  sales  talk  is  the  technique  of  the  demon- 
stration. The  word  "demonstration"  is  used  so  loosely  in  the 
literature  of  salesmanship  that  it  has  come  to  mean  many  differ- 
ent things.  Fundamentally,  it  means  to  show  the  prospect  by 
illustration  or  performance.  It  involves  oral  description  as 
well  as  physical  manipulation  of  the  product.  It  is  what  the 
salesman  does  when  he  bends  the  product  double  to  show  that 
it  will  not  break  after  he  has  talked  about  the  value  of  the 
unbreakable  feature  in  such  a  product.  Its  effectiveness  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  any  prospect  likes  to  see  for  himself. 
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The  Place  for  the  Demonstration. — The  place  for  the 
demonstration  is  at  the  close  of  the  interest  step,  if  it  is  desired 
to  group  all  the  selling  points  together  and  discuss  them  in 
relation  to  the  prospect's  needs  before  proceeding  to  eye  proof. 
Or,  if  it  is  desired,  the  demonstration  of  each  selling  point  can 
follow  the  exposition  or  argument  surrounding  each.  In  the 
case  of  a  machine,  let  us  say  a  typewriter,  it  is  probably  more 
effective  to  demonstrate  each  selling  point  as  the  talk  proceeds 
rather  than  to  give  the  argument  first  and  the  complete  demon- 
stration second. 

It  must  not  be  decided  that  demonstration  is  limited  to 
machines  and  food  products.  There  is  just  as  much  need  for 
effective  demonstration  in  handling  clothing,  a  specimen  insur- 
ance policy,  a  volume  of  a  set  of  books,  a  fountain  pen,  or 
massage  cream  as  in  showing  the  operation  of  a  billing  machine 
or  preparing  samples  of  a  tasty  Heinz  product.  The  salesman 
who  proves  the  strength  of  his  automobile  inner  tubes  by 
using  one  as  a  towline  and  towing  a  "dead"  automobile  about 
town,  and  the  one  who  bounces  a  tennis  ball  of  his  brand  on  the 
floor  together  with  one  of  another  make  to  show  its  liveliness, 
are  simply  demonstrating  their  products. 

Suggestions  for  Effective  Demonstration. — Several  sug- 
gestions for  effective  demonstrations  may  be  made. 

1.  Do   not   begin   the   demonstration  unless   the   prospect   is 

ready  for  it  and  in  a  position  to  see  it  clearly  with  no 
distractions. 

2.  Have  the  prospect  perform  as  much  of  the  demonstration 

as  is  possible. 

3.  Make  use  of  a  blackboard  or  pad  to  draw  simple  illustra- 

tions of  the  product  in  operation  and  use. 

When  to  Demonstrate. — The  prospect  should  signify  by 
his  attitude  or  manner  that  he  is  ready  for  the  demonstration. 
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The  exposition  of  the  selling  point  should  interest  him  and 
prepare  him  for  the  proof.  If  possible,  get  the  prospect  com- 
fortably seated  so  that  he  can  give  his  undivided  attention  to 
the  demonstration,  so  that  all  his  senses  may  be  free  to  react. 
Watch  the  direction  of  the  light.  See  to  it  that  the  offering 
being  demonstrated  is  well  lighted,  and  above  all  that  the  light 
does  not  in  any  sense  blind  the  prospect. 

One  ingenious  salesman  of  shoes  dims  the  light  in  his 
demonstration  room  and  brings  a  bright  light  to  bear  on  a 
single  model,  while  he  explains  its  selling  points  thoroughly. 
He  will  not  run  the  risk  of  confusing  a  visitor  by  pointing 
out  a  showcase  containing  a  full  assortment  of  samples,  but 
brings  out  his  selections  one  at  a  time  and  covers  their  good 
points.3 

Participation  o£  Prospect  in  Demonstration. — Whenever 
possible,  the  prospect  should  take  part  in  the  demonstration. 
Kitson  makes  this  statement  one  of  his  chief  rules  for  the 
creation  of  interest.  Certainly,  anything  that  makes  the  pros- 
pect himself  operate,  use,  or  handle  the  offering,  and  thus 
convince  himself,  is  extremely  persuasive.  The  principle  in- 
volved is  that  the  prospect  begins  to  imagine  himself  owning 
and  using  the  offering,  thus  creating  the  idea  of  purchase  and 
desire  for  the  offering.  Even  in  figuring  premiums  and  divi- 
dends on  an  insurance  policy,  it  is  effective  to  have  the  prospect 
take  a  pencil  and  work  out  the  amounts  with  the  aid  of  the 
salesman.  This  shifting  of  the  argument  to  the  prospect  and 
skilfully  making  him  work  out,  with  his  own  hands,  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  purchase  is  advisable  can  be  classed  as  the  fine 
tactics  of  salesmanship. 


The  Use  of  Diagrams  in  Demonstration. — Oftentimes  the 
salesman  can  make  good  use  of  a  blackboard  or  pad  to  draw 


3  Handbook  of  Sales  Management,  Hall,   S.   Roland,  p.   884,   McGraw-Hill   Book  Co. 
Inc.,   1924. 
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diagrams  and  charts  which  will  aid  the  demonstration.  This  is 
particularly  effective  where  the  product  or  a  model  of  it  cannot 
be  actually  shown.  A  diagram  will  clearly  show  principles  of 
construction  and  operation  which  will  drive  home  the  point. 
In  addition,  the  drawing  of  the  diagram  will  arouse  interest 
based  on  curiosity,  and  will  direct  attention  to  the  offering  and 
away  from  other  things  which  may  be  struggling  to  get  into 
the  "stream  of  consciousness,"  or  which  may  already  be  there. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Five-Point  Demonstration. 

— Perhaps  the  most  famous  sales  demonstration  is  the  well- 
known  five-point  demonstration  of  the  National  Cash  Register 
Company.  Like  many  other  concerns,  this  company  feels  that 
the  demonstration  is  so  important  that  it  prints  the  most  care- 
ful directions  for  demonstrating  from  the  first  to  the  last  step. 
Every  salesman  is  taught  to  show  how  the  cash  register  re- 
cords :  (i)  cash  received  on  cash  purchases,  (2)  cash  received 
on  account,  (3)  charge  items,  (4)  cash  paid  out,  and  (5) 
change  transactions.  Every  salesman  carries  with  him  the 
right  amount  of  money  to  put  in  the  drawers  to  demonstrate 
the  operation  of  the  machine.  At  the  proper  moment  the  sales- 
man asks  the  prospect  to  use  the  register,  and  explains  the 
typical  transactions.  The  prospect  himself  rings  up  the  sale, 
puts  in  the  money,  and  takes  out  the  change.  After  doing  so, 
he  is  familiar  with  the  register,  sees  how  well  it  works,  and  is 
easily  led  to  imagine  himself  owning  and  using  it. 

Fuller  Brush  Demonstration. — The  following  excerpt 
from  a  sales  talk  used  by  the  salesmen  of  the  Fuller  Brush 
Company  gives  a  good  idea  of  successful  demonstration  where 
the  prospect  does  not  handle  the  product.  This  portion  of  the 
talk  is  the  demonstration  of  the  company's  shower  bath  equip- 
ment. 
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If  possible,  put  on 
faucet;  if  not,  go 
through  motions. 


Show  tube.    Show 
how  water  comes 
through. 


This  is  our  shower-bath  equipment.  I  know 
that  you  will  admit  that  it  is  the  most  sensible 
shower  you  ever  saw.  This  bulb  fits  right  onto 
the  faucet  in  the  bathtub,  the  water  coming 
through  the  rubber  tube  and  ivory  handle  out  of 
these  holes  in  this  stem.  You  see  it  is  perforated 
on  both  sides.  You  know  the  cheapest  shower 
bath  you  can  install  in  a  home  today  costs  $75 
and  is  very  unsatisfactory  on  account  of  the  water 
splashing  all  over  the  bathroom. 


Show  picture  in 
portfolio. 


If  possible  carry 

old  wooden-back  brush. 

Look  disgusted. 


Draw  a  picture  so 
realistically   of 
germs,  etc.,  that 
she  will  throw  away 
her  old  brush. 


Rub  on  hand 
briskly ;  enthuse. 


Also  note  how  easy  it  is  to  reach  all  parts 
of  the  body,  especially  the  back.  Isn't  that  just 
the  sort  of  brush  that  everyone  should  want? 
You  will  also  notice  that  there  is  no  hard  back 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  body  or  to  collect  the 
germs  and  dirt  that  wooden  backs  are  bound  to 
absorb.  Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Brown,  that  if  you 
could  see  what  the  back  of  a  bath  brush  contains 
after  it  has  been  used  a  few  times  you  would 
not  have  one  in  the  house.  We  have  made  it  our 
business  to  -see  just  what  condition  a  brush  a  few 
weeks  old,  with  a  back  on  it,  is  in.  It  is  not  a 
very  pleasant  subject  to  talk  about,  but  we  must 
look  facts  squarely  in  the  face.  We  have  found 
these  brushes  with  backs  in  a  very  short  time  soak 
up  an  unbelievable  amount  of  dead  skin  and  germs, 
and  I  don't  think  that  anyone  will  ever  use  another 
wooden-back  bath  brush  after  she  finds  out  the 
danger  that  lurks  in  it  from  germs  and  so  forth. 
This  brush  also  does  away  with  the  old  idea  of 
getting  into  a  tub  of  water  and  bathing  with 
water  that  in  five  minutes  time  is  not  clean.  You 
will  admit  that  the  water  stays  clean  only  a  very 
short  time  after  you  get  into  it.  In  a  lot  of  the 
more  modern  homes  they  are  doing  away  with 
the  bathtub  entirely.  They  are  spending  several 
hundred  dollars  to  fit  up  a  bathroom  with  tile  walls 
and  floors  and  sprays,  to  do  the  same  identical 
thing  that  this  brush  does,  and  this  does  not  cost 
several  hundred  dollars  by  a  long  shot.  I  will 
explain  just  how  I  use  this  brush.  First,  I  take 
a  good  brisk  friction  rub  with  the  brush  per- 
fectly dry,  then   I   let  enough  water  run  through 
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Go  through 
motions  as  if 
taking  a  bath. 
Reach  down  back. 


Hold  over  body 
as  a  shower  to 
rinse. 


to  wet  the  brush  and  body.  Next  I  take  a  bath 
soap  and  make  a  good  rich  lather ;  of  course  the 
water  is  shut  off  now,  then  I  massage  the  body 
with  this  lather ;  rub  it  right  into  the  pores  be- 
ginning at  the  shoulders  and  working  down  the 
body,  making  new  lather  as  often  as  is  necessary. 

Now,  when  this  has  been  done  I  turn  on  the 
water  to  the  temperature  I  desire  and  rub  all  the 
soap  out  of  the  brush;  and  when  you  take  the 
brush  now,  with  absolutely  clean  water  running 
through  it  all  the  time,  you  wash  this  lather  out 
and  all  the  dirt  comes  right  out  with  it  and  is 
washed  away  at  once,  as  the  tub  has  not  been 
filled  with  water  and  the  drain  is  open.  Now, 
isn't  that  the  ideal  way  to  bathe,  Mrs.  Brown? 
And  then,  of  course,  it  can  be  used  just  as  a 
shower  bath  also.  I'll  tell  you,  I  have  had  a  few 
people  say  that  they  could  not  afford  it.  I  don't 
see  how  it  is  possible  that  anyone  can  afford  to  be 
without  it.4 


The   Choice  and   Use  of  Words  in   Presentation. — The 

next  factor  to  be  considered  in  the  presentation  of  the  sales 
talk  is  the  choice  and  use  of  words,  or,  as  the  rhetorician 
would  say,  style  or  diction.  Two  qualities  of  style  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  salesman  to  possess  so  far  as  his 
language  is  concerned.  To  be  effective,  the  salesman  needs 
to  make  perfectly  clear  all  the  presented  ideas  and  to  make  the 
more  important  ideas  stand  out  sharply  and  vividly.  Clearness 
and  emphasis  (vividness)  are  the  two  essential  qualities  in  a 
persuasive  selling  style. 


Clearness. — Clearness  is  an  absolute  requisite.  The  pros- 
pect must  understand  what  the  salesman  has  to  say.  Every 
word  or  idea  must  be  instantly  intelligible.  The  words  used 
must  be  quickly  and  completely  comprehended.     Every  word 


-J  Sec    Constructive    Salesmanship,    Stevenson,    J.    A.,    pp.    215-218,    Harpers,    1923. 
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must  be  so  carefully  selected  and  used  as  to  leave  no  uncer- 
tainty or  haziness  in  the  communication. 

Clearness  in  expression  can  be  secured  by  practicing  :  (  i  ) 
precision  in  the  choice  of  words,  (2)  economy  in  the  use  of 
words,  (3)  the  use  of  short,  simple  words,  (4)  the  use  of 
words  that  are  part  of  the  working  vocabulary  of  the  prospect. 
The  power  to  speak  in  clear  and  vivid  English  can  only  be 
acquired  by  faithful  and  constant  practice.  A  command  of  a 
persuasive  selling  style  does  not  come  by  instinct  or  inspiration ; 
careful  and  persistent  self-culture  is  necessary. 

Precision  in  the  Choice  of  Words. — The  salesman  should 
avoid  loose  vagueness  in  the  choice  of  words.  He  should 
practice  exactness  and  aim  to  develop  habits  of  precision  and 
accuracy.  He  should  delve  somewhat  into  word  analysis. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  he  use  a  word  without  knowing 
its  exact  and  definite  meaning. 

Prospects  dislike  to  work,  with  their  minds.  They  like  to 
listen  to  phrasing  that  calls  for  the  least  possible  effort  to 
understand  its  meaning. 

Economy  in  the  Use  of  Words. — He  should  also  practice 
economy  in  the  use  of  words.  Unnecessary  extravagance  of 
talk  will  kill  many  a  possible  sale.  Usually  there  is  so  much 
sales  material  begging  to  be  presented  that  the  salesman  needs 
to  be  particularly  careful  to  be  concise  and  to  the  point  in 
order  to  present  the  really  important  points.  Avoid  non- 
essential words  and  phrases.  Use  only  such  words  as  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  express  your  idea.     Consider  the  fol- 


Mr.  Prospect,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  calling  upon 
you  this  morning-  to  discuss  a  proposition  which  I  consider  is 
vitally  important  to  you.  If  you  can  spare  me  a  few  moments 
of  your  valuable  time,  I  assure  you  definitely  that  I  can  pre- 
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sent  for  your  consideration  a  truly  remarkable  adaptation  of 
an  old  insurance  principle.  The  principle  I  should  like  to 
discuss  with  you  is  the  old  endowment-policy  idea  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  a  modern  business  man. 

Three  long  sentences  which  accomplish  practically  nothing 
in  attracting  attention.  Loaded  down  with  words,  they  repre- 
sent an  extravagant  waste  of  time.  Avoid  this  sort  of  expres- 
sion. Be  concise  and  economical,  almost  to  the  point  of  curt- 
ness.     Prospects  have  no  time  to  waste. 

The  Use  of  Short,  Simple  Words. — The  salesman  should 
by  all  means  use  short,  simple  words,  words  which  are  capable 
of  quick  and  immediate  understanding.  When  the  salesman's 
words  are  spoken,  they  are  gone  forever,  so  far  as  hearing 
them  again  is  concerned.  The  prospect  cannot  retrace  to  dis- 
cover meanings.  His  mind  must  grasp  the  salesman's  ideas 
on  the  moment.  Use  short,  simple,  Anglo-Saxon  words. 
Notice  the  difference  between  the  two  following  sentences,  and 
you  will  see  the  significance  of  this  suggestion. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  for  you  to  requisition  the  services 
of  more  than  two  of  your  operatives. 
Two  of  your  men  can  handle  this. 

Adaptation  of  Vocabulary  to  Prospect. — The  salesman 
should  also  make  a  conscious  effort  to  talk  to  a  prospect  in 
the  prospect's  own  vocabulary.  If  the  prospect's  intelligence 
demands  the  plainest  and  simplest  kind  of  language,  use  it. 
Do  not  talk  over  his  head.  Remember  always  that  the  prospect 
has  neither  the  time  nor  the  opportunity  to  consult  a  dictionary. 
Talk  to  prospects  in  the  language  of  their  business.  It  is 
easier  to  interest  a  prospect  by  using  words  which  have  a  par- 
ticular meaning  for  him  than  by  using  words  which  mean  no 
more  to  him  than  to  anyone.  The  real  estate  salesman  may 
talk    about    "amortization"    and    "carrying    charges"    to    one 
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prospect,  but  the  same  words  may  be  almost  Greek  to  another. 
This  matter  of  adaptation  to  the  prospect,  however,  can  be 
carried  to  extremes.  The  prospect  must  not  be  conscious  that 
an  effort  is  being  made  to  talk  down  or  up  to  him. 

Emphasis. — Emphasis  (vividness)  in  expression  is  also 
necessary.  The  selling  points  need  to  be  impressed  forcefully 
upon  the  prospect. 

Emphasis  may  be  secured  by:  (1)  the  use  of  particular 
rather  than  general  words,  (2)  the  use  of  comparisons  or  con- 
trasts with  familiar  ideas,  and  (3)  the  use  of  new  twists  and 
turns  of  phraseology. 


Particular  versus  General  Words — Particular  rather 
than  general  words  create  life-like  and  striking  pictures.  The 
more  specific,  concrete,  and  physically  definite  an  idea  may  be 
made  the  more  vivid  and  emphatic  it  is.  It  then  becomes 
actual  to  the  imagination.  Notice  the  differences  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentences : 

General 

1.  We  have  the  indorsement  of  leading  business  houses 
who  have  installed  this  article. 

2.  This  wagon  is  positively  the  strongest  wagon  ever 
built. 

3.  Every  piece  of  material  in  this  product  is  selected. 

Particular 

1.  Here  is  a  list  of  40  establishments  in  which  the  clerical 
force  was  cut  down  in  the  aggregate  over  400  and  better 
service  rendered. 

2.  This  wagon  was  tested  with  a  dead-weight  test  of  4 
tons  before  leaving  the  factory. 

3.  Every  piece  of  material  in  this  product  is  loft-dried 
hickory. 
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Comparisons  and  Contrasts. — The  use  of  comparisons  and 
contrasts  with  familiar  ideas  is  also  emphatic.  A  lively  mind 
will  have  little  difficulty  in  seeing  resemblances  and  in  formu- 
lating vivid  comparisons  and  contrasts.  Notice  the  following 
examples : 

1.  Dealers  can't  solve  their  problems  that  way.     They  are 
simply  going  'round  and  'round,  like  a  dog  chasing  his  tail. 

2.  We  salesmen  are  knocked  around  like  an  old  traveling 
bag. 

Newness  of  Phrase. — Newness  of  phraseology  also  makes 
for  emphasis.  Monotony  and  sameness  are  not  persuasive  in 
the  selling  sense.  Old,  worn  phrases  grow  to  be  meaningless 
and  valueless  as  attention-getters.  Such  phrases  as  "quality 
considered,"  "guaranteed  product"  are  worn  and  aged.  The 
salesman  should  strive  for  unusual,  fresh,  and  vigorous  state- 
ment. The  salesman  who  comes  in  to  a  dealer's  store  and 
begins  by  saying,  "Mr.  Prospect,  I  am  calling  on  you  today 
to  tell  you  the  story  of  a  large  family,"  is  using  this  principle. 
Strive  to  develop  originality  and  freshness  of  expression.  Try 
to  put  old  phrases  into  forms  that  will  make  them  seem  new. 
Turn  them  over  and  over  in  your  mind  in  an  effort  to  give 
them  an  individual  touch. 

The  salesman  can  well  take  the  following  advice  to  heart 
in  connection  with  this  whole  matter  of  the  choice  and  use 
of  words.5 

Make  a  practice  of  adding  new  words  to  your  "usable" 
vocabulary.  Or,  perhaps,  it  is  better  to  say,  transfer  words 
from  your  "recognizable"  vocabulary  to  your  "usable"  vocab- 
ulary .  .  .  It  is  a  good  plan  at  the  beginning  of  each 
week  to  make  out  a  list  of  five  easily  comprehended  words 
that  you  are  not  in  the  habit  of  using.  Place  the  list  in  a 
prominent  position  on  your  desk  (or  in  your  notebook)  and 
resolve  to  use  each  of  the  words  as  many  times  as  possible 
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in  your  dictation  and  conversation  during  the  week.  Some 
such  plan,  faithfully  followed  out,  will  develop  a  large 
"usable"  vocabulary. 

The  Use  of  the  Voice. — Another  important  factor  in  the 
presentation  of  the  sales  talk  is  the  quality  and  use  of  the 
voice.  The  success  of  the  presentation  depends  in  a  large 
measure  upon  the  use  of  the  voice  in  effective  speaking. 

How  many  salesmen  are  coming  short  of  success  because 
of  a  disagreeable  voice?  Few  salesmen  ever  stop  to  think  of 
their  voice  and  its  importance  as  an,  element  in  their  success 
or  failure.  Yet  every  man  knows  how  sensitive  he  is  to  dis- 
agreeable qualities  in  the  voices  of  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. The  shrill-voiced  salesman  irritates  his  prospect.  Or 
his  voice  is  so  loud  it  may  be  heard  by  everybody  in  the  store 
or  office  in  addition  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
who  is  thereby  made  to  feel  conspicuous  as  the  object  of  a 
salesman's  solicitation.  Studying  the  voice  is  a  most  profitable 
pastime  for  those  who  make  their  living  partly  through  its 
use.6 

The  principal  factors  in  the  use  of  the  voice  are:  (1) 
natural  methods  of  production  (breathing),  (2)  carrying 
power  and  tone  flexibility  (vocalization),  and  (3)  clear  and 
distinct  utterance  (articulation). 

It  is  impossible  to  go  into  detail  here  on  these  points.  The 
salesman  should  secure  the  criticisms  and  suggestions  of  his 
friends  in  the  matter  of  his  voice.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
analyze  his  own  weaknesses.  In  addition  to  these  suggestions, 
he  can  profitably  secure  a  textbook  on  the  subject,  which  will 
provide  him  with  exercises  for  self-improvement. 

If  the  salesman  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  his  product 
and  believes  in  it  firmly,  vocal  emphasis  will  usually  take  care 
of  itself.  But  he  should  remember  at  all  times  that  his  talk 
must  ring  sincere,  that  his  voice  must  emphasize  meanings, 
must  differentiate  between  the  important  and  the  unimportant, 


6  "The   Little    Schoolmaster's    Classroom,"    Printers'    Ink,    Apr.    19,    1924,    P-    190. 
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must  alternate  calmness  and  finality.  "The  most  interesting 
talk  in  the  world  falls  flat  if  delivered  in  a  dull,  lifeless  mono- 
tone, and  many  salesmen  use  their  voices  as  if  they  were 
necessary  evils  instead  of  Gifts  o'  God."  7 

Action  in  Delivering  the  Sales  Talk. — One  other  factor 
remains  to  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  presentation 
of  the  sales  talk.  It  is  the  general  physical  attitude  and  bear- 
ing of  the  salesman  in  delivering  his  talk. 

Action  is  tremendously  important  in  delivering  and  carry- 
ing the  meanings  in  the  sales  talk.  Facial  expression,  change 
of  posture,  and  gesture  are  all  necessary  to  present  ideas  orally 
with  clearness  and  emphasis.  Prospects  are  in  the  main  eye- 
minded.  They  receive  visual  images  more  readily  than  they 
receive  auditory  images.  A  flashing  electric  sign,  a  billboard 
in  color,  or  a  Fairbank's  leap  at  the  "movies"  quickly  arouses 
primary  attention.  So  it  is  in  delivering  the  selling  talk — 
"actions  speak  louder  than  words."  Live,  animated  speaking 
attracts  and  holds  attention.  The  salesman  can  expect  the 
prospect  to  feel  that  he  is  lukewarm  in  his  earnestness  and 
counterfeit  in  his  enthusiasm  unless  he  uses  bodily  action  as 
well  as  voice. 

The  salesman  needs  to  be  something  of  an  actor.  When 
he  says  that  an  article  is  "all  wool,"  his  face  and  body  must 
show  his  intensity  of  belief  in  that  statement.  He  can  well 
afford  to  study  his  sales  talk  to  see  if  he  is  obtaining  every 
bit  of  meaning  with  gesture  and  facial  expression. 

Problems 

1.  Draw  up  a  list  of  five  different  offerings  in  connection  with  which 
a  salesman  might  present  the  desire  step  before  the  interest  step  in  the 
selling  talk. 


7  Platform  Spcakinq,  Collins,  G.  R.,  Harpers,  1923,  already  referred  to,  is  a 
textbook  written  particularly  for  business  men.  It  contains  a  chapter  on  voice.  Fun- 
damentals of  m Speech, _  Woolbert,  ('.  11.,  Harpers,  1920,  goes  into  more  detail  on  the 
subject  of   voice  training. 
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2.  Write  out  a  short  interest  step  which  a  salesman  might  use  after  a 
sale  has  already  been  made. 

3.  Rewrite  the  sales  talk  printed  in  Appendix  A.  Break  up  the  desire 
step  and  attempt  to  distribute  desire  sentences  throughout  the  whole  talk. 

4.  You  are  selling  a  line  of  canned  soups  to  a  jobber.  This  particular 
jobber  recognizes  and  admits  that  your  line  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  market. 
He  has  never  handled  your  line  because  he  makes  more  profit  on  a  "private 
brand"  of  soups  of  his  own  and  on  two  other  non-advertised  brands  which 
he  is  handling.  He  is  not  particularly  enterprising  and  is  depending  largely 
upon  an  old  clientele.  Arrange  the  following  selling  points  in  the  order 
in  which  you  would  present  them  to  him : 

(a)  Flavor. 

(b)  Care  and  cleanliness  in  preparation. 

(c)  Quality. 

(d)  Guaranty. 

(e)  Demand. 

(f)  Advertising. 

(g)  Economy  to  user   (housewife). 

(h)   Missionary  work  by  your  company, 
(i)   Ease  of  preparation. 

5.  Arrange  the  following  talking  points  in  the  order  of  climax  to  the 
following  type  of  prospect.  You  are. selling  typewriters  to  an  office  manager. 
The  office  uses  40  machines.  It  is  in  the  market  for  10  new  machines. 
The  work  required  is  extremely  varied  in  nature.  Much  of  it  is  small 
tag  and  label  work.  Some  is  stencil-cutting  work,  some  billing,  some 
correspondence,  and  some  elaborate  form  work.  The  particular  prospect 
is  held  closely  responsible  by  his  superiors  for  quality  work  at  a  minimum 
of  cost.  He  is  receptive  to  any  suggestion  that  will  result  in  office  economy. 
The  office  manager  is  interested  and  favorably  inclined  toward  your  machine. 

(a)  Responsive  elastic  touch. 

(b)  No  piling  of  letters. 

(c)  A  definite  noise  reduction. 

(d)  Adjustable  keyboard  tension  to  suit  the  individual  operator. 

(e)  No  skipping  of  spaces. 

(f)  Maximum  speed  possible. 

(g)  No  feathering  or  double  impressions, 
(h)  Dust  shields — protecting  working  parts, 
(i)  Overhead  card  holder. 

(j)   Perfect  alignment. 

(k)   Double-shift  release. 

(1)   Short-length  key   levers — assuring   equalized   printing   impressions. 

6.  Arrange  the  above  talking  points  as  you  would  present  them  to  an 
office  manager  who  is  extremely  critical  and  cautious.  Suppose  that  he  has 
heard  of  your  machine  but  has  never  used  it  or  seen  it  demonstrated. 
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7.  Prove  to  yourself  the  power  of  voice  and  action  in  personal  sales- 
manship. Recall  the  number  of  times  you  have  purchased,  without  being 
influenced  by  a  salesman,  an  article  costing  over  $i,  which  you  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  use.  Ask  your  friends  to  give  you  their  experiences. 
How  many  times  have  they  made  sizable  purchases  as  a  result  of  the  per- 
suasive power  of  the  written  word? 

Write  a  300-word  paper  on  the  subject,  "The  Power  of  Human  Voice 
and  Action  in  Personal   Salesmanship." 

8.  Discuss  the  importance  of  demonstration  to  a  house-to-house  sales- 
man selling  the  line  of  Fuller  brushes. 

9.  Read  and  make  an  outline  summary  of  Edwin  Lawrence's  little  book 
entitled  "How  to  Speak"  (A.  C.  McClurg,  Chicago).  The  material  in  this 
book  appeared  first  as  a  series  of  articles  in  Women's  Wear.  It  -is  suggestive 
and  valuable. 

10.  Reword  the  following  paragraphs.  Attempt  to  make  the  choice 
of  words  and  the  phraseology  more  suitable  for  an  effective  and  persuasive 
sales  talk. 

"The   most   adaptable   item   in   a   summer   wardrobe ! 

"Soft,  light,  dust-resisting  when  motoring,  with  warmth  to  protect  from 
the  brisk  sea  breeze ;  a  veritable  insulator  against  the  scorching  sun ;  wrinkle- 
proof   and  unharmed  by  rain — beautiful  upon  all  occasions. 

"Thus  you  will  find  your  coat,  wrap,  suit,  skirt,  or  dress  made  of  Stroock 
100  per  cent  pure,  fine  virgin  camel's-hair  cloth." 

"Furniture  loses  its  presentableness  long  before  it  loses  its  utility.  You 
undoubtedly  retain  in  your  attic  some  relics  that  are  too  nice  to  discard 
and  too  dilapidated  to  expose.  Tote  them  out  and  renovate  the  same  with 
Verlac,  the  versatile  varnish  stain.  A  can  and  a  brush  and  an  insignificant 
modicum  of  your  time  will  do  the  trick.  Merely  give  them  the  once-over 
with  Verlac.  That  will  paint  them — mahogany,  oak,  cherry,  or  some  other 
choice  color — and  coincidentally  varnish  them— thereby  rendering  them 
luxuriant  enough  for  the  swellest  room  in  your  residence.  Verlac  dries 
expeditiously,  and  is  not  effected  by  water,  and  is  not  susceptible  to 
abrasions."  {Advertising  Copy,  Hotchkiss,  G.  B.,  Problem  14,  p.  451 
Harpers,   1924). 


CHAPTER  XIII 

MEETING  AND  OVERCOMING  SALES  RESISTANCE 

Sales  Resistance  to  Be  Expected. — In  some  respects  a 
sales  transaction  resembles  an  athletic  contest.  Opposition  is  a 
normal  part  of  it.  The  salesman,  like  the  athlete,  should  expect 
it  and  meet  it  in  a  proper  spirit.  There  would  be  no  necessity 
for  personal  salesmanship  were  it  not  that  objections  and 
obstacles  are  inherent  in  the  sales  process.  It  is  highly  impor- 
tant, then,  that  the  salesman  be  thoroughly  prepared  to  meet 
them.  Broadly  speaking,  the  general  purpose  of  objections  is 
to  avoid  or  to  terminate  the  interview.  The  salesman  must 
find  some  way  to  get  past  them  and  go  on  with  his  presentation 
without  antagonizing  the  prospect.  The  salesman  must  show 
consideration  and  courtesy  and  should  meet  the  "give  and  take" 
of  a  sales  contest  in  the  spirit  of  a  good  sportsman. 


Three  Types  of  Objections — There  are  three  general  di- 
visions into  which  objections  fall,  depending  upon  their  specific 
purpose,  viz. : 

1.  To  avoid  a  presentation. 

2.  To  avoid  a  purchase. 

3.  To  avoid  immediate  decision. 

Under  the  first  class  (avoidance  of  a  presentation)  are  ob- 
jections offered  at  the  outset  of  the  interview.  Their  purpose 
is  to  avoid  giving  the  salesman  a  hearing.  There  are  usually 
many  incidental  reasons  back  of  such  objections,  i.e.,  no  inten- 
tion to  buy,  no  interest  in  a  new  line,  apparent  waste  of  time, 
unfavorable  impression  of  salesman,  no  apparent  need  of  any- 
thing in  his  line,  other  matters  pressing  for  attention,  and  so 
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forth.  They  may  be  summed  up  in  one  main  reason,  viz.,  the 
prospect  does  not  care  to  give  time  and  attention.  He  does  not 
put  it  in  just  that  way.  He  usually  disguises  it  in  a  more 
plausible  form,  such  as  "I'm  too  busy  to  give  you  any  time 
today,"  "I  can't  do  anything  for  you  today;  I'm  all  stocked 
up,"  "I'm  not  interested — not  in  the  market  for  anything  in 
your  line."  Objections  of  this  character  may  be  further  sub- 
divided into  two  classes,  viz. :  (i)  frivolous,  (2)  genuine. 

Frivolous  Objections. — Let  us  first  consider  the  frivolous 
class.  By  "frivolous"  we  mean  that  there  is  really  no  valid 
reason  why  the  prospect  should  not  listen.  He  is  offering  an 
excuse  rather  than  a  reason.  He  may  be  busy,  as  he  states,  but 
not  busier  than  usual.  He  could  manage  to  give  time  if  he 
were  disposed.  He  may  be  fairly  well  stocked  but  no  more 
heavily  stocked  than  usual — he  could  reasonably  buy  if  he  were 
interested.  He  may  think  that  he  is  not  in  the  market  for  a 
bond,  an  insurance  policy,  an  automobile,  or  a  set  of  encyclo- 
pedia, but  he  could  reasonably  give  time  to  investigate  this 
offering  and  could  use  it  if  he  understood  it.  Such  objections 
then  are  frivolous.  They  do  not  constitute  a  real  bar  to  the 
presentation.  A  good  rule  for  handling  such  obections  is  as 
follows :  Courteously  admit  the  fact  stated  by  the  prospect 
and  pass  it  by  as  incidental  and  begin  the  presentation  by  asking 
or  stating  something  that  would  naturally  fix  his  attention. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  salesman  represents  the  Conklin 
Fountain  Pen  Company.  He  approaches  the  buyer  in  a  large 
book  and  stationery  store.  He  introduces  himself.  The  pros- 
pect says :  "I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Jackson,  but  I  can't  give  you  any 
time  today — I  am  too  busy." 

Let  us  suppose  that  this  objection  is  a  frivolous  one.  The 
salesman  would  meet  it  in  some  such  way  as  this :  "I  see  you 
are  busy,  Mr.  Grant,  but  then  you  always  are  busy.  That  is 
why  I  am  here  to  see  you.    By  the  way,  I  wonder  if  you  have 
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seen  the  report  that  we  got  out  showing  the  turnover  in  foun- 
tain pens  that  ought  to  be  had  in  a  store  of  this  size.  We 
made  an  investigation,  etc.,  etc."  Scores  of  specific  methods 
can  be  devised  to  apply  the  general  rule.  It  is  usually  effective. 
The  prospect  realizes  very  well  that  his  objection  is  frivolous, 
and  when  the  salesman  diplomatically  treats  it  as  such  and 
starts  in  with  his  presentation — especially  where  he  proceeds  to 
grip  the  prospect's  attention — the  objection  is  seldom  insisted 
upon. 

Genuine  Objections  at  the  Start.— Turning  now  to  genuine 
objections  of  this  character,  we  find  that  they  are  usually  stated 
in  the  same  words  as  the  frivolous  ones  and  their  purpose  is 
the  same,  i.e.,  to  avoid  a  presentation,  but  they  constitute  a 
valid  reason — not  an  excuse.  The  prospect  actually  is  too  busy 
to  give  time,  or  he  really  is  too  heavily  stocked,  or  he  recently 
bought  a  new  automobile  or  a  large  insurance  policy.  In 
either  event  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  entertain  the  proposition. 
Here  the  salesman  must  exercise  common  sense  and  sound 
judgment  in  deciding  whether  the  objection  be  frivolous  or 
genuine.  It  would  be  unwise  to  begin  a  presentation  if  the 
objection  is  well  taken.  One  can  usually  judge  with  a  fair 
degree  of  accuracy  whether  the  prospect  be  unusually  busy  or 
heavily  stocked,  and  govern  himself  accordingly.  If  the  ob- 
jection seems  to  be  a  valid  one,  the  salesman  should  handle  it 
as  follows  :  He  should  either  ( 1 )  make  a  future  appointment, 
or  (2)  try  to  lay  a  foundation  for  future  business.  It  often 
happens  that  the  prospect,  although  too  busy  just  at  that  time, 
could  see  the  salesman  later  in  the  day  or  on  the  following  day. 
The  salesman  should  try  to  secure  an  appointment. 

If  the  prospect  really  is  too  heavily  stocked  the  salesman 
should  courteously  concede  it  and  solicit  an  interview  "next 
trip."  Sometimes,  if  he  is  selling  a  line  of  staples,  he  can 
profitably  call  attention  to  some  single  specialty  and  confine  his 
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presentation  to  that.     He  might  thus  work  in  a  small  order  and 
start  a  new  account. 

Avoidance  of  a  Purchase. — Objections  coming  under  the 
second  head  are  usually  sincere  objections  which  arise  during 
the  salesman's  presentation  and  concern  the  merits  of  the  case. 
In  the  mind  of  the  prospect  they  constitute  serious  obstacles  to 
a  purchase.  He  does  not  see  his  way  clear  to  buy.  He  wards 
off  the  salesman.  Such  objections  usually  take  some  well- 
known  form,  such  as,  "Your  price  is  too  high — nothing  doing," 
"I  can't  afford  to  go  into  this  just  now,"  "I  can  beat  your 
quality,"  "I  don't  care  to  make  any  change  at  present,"  and  so 
forth.  These  objections  will  bar  the  sale  unless  they  are 
squarely  met  and  overcome.  One  effective  way  to  do  this  is  to 
"anticipate  and  remove  in  advance."  It  is  wise,  if  possible,  to 
prevent  the  prospect  from  definitely  committing  himself.  When 
men  take  a  stand  on  anything  they  feel  called  upon  to  defend 
their  position.  An  experienced  salesman  will  often  be  able  to 
sense  the  situation  and  devise  ways  of  heading  off  such  objec- 
tions before  the  prospect  gives  expression  to  them. 

Illustrations 

i.  A  salesman  for  an  automobile  which  was  $300  higher 
in  price  than  other  machines  of  similar  appearance  was  ac- 
customed to  anticipate  the  inevitable  price  objection  in  this 
way:  "Now  it  might  seem  at  first  glance  that  the  price  of 
this  machine  is  too  high,  but  in  reality  it  is  lower  in  price 
than  any  other."  He  would  then  give  comparative  details, 
showing  that,  because  of  superior  grade  of  materials,  special 
process  of  manufacture,  better  wearing  qualities  and  excep- 
tional features  of  service,  the  higher  price  was  in  reality  a 
lower  price. 

2.  A  salesman  for  a  certain  line  of  branded  staples  which 
he  was  selling  to  the  grocery  trade  found  that  he  was  quite 
certain  to  encounter  the   following  objection:  "I  buy  all  my 
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goods  in  that  line  from They  give  me  good  service.    I 

don't  wish  to  make  any  change."  He  began  to  anticipate  it  in 
this  way:  "Now,  then,  Mr.  Jackson,  I  see  that  you  are 
handling  a  line  from No  doubt  they  give  you  satis- 
faction, but  one  way  that  you  have  built  up  this  fine  business 
is  by  keeping  up  to  date.  You  never  hesitated  to  take  on  a 
new  line  where  it  offered  an  advantage.  Now  when  you  put 
in  these  goods  of  ours  that  doesn't  mean  that  you  are  changing 
connections  or  throwing  down  your  old  company.  It  simply 
means  that  you  are  adding  a  new  line — something  different — 
that  will  increase  your  turnover     .     .     ." 

If  a  salesman  will  carefully  think  the  matter  through,  he  can 
devise  a  workable  method  of  neutralizing  in  advance  many  of 
the  stock  objections  peculiar  to  his  offering.  However,  as  a 
rule,  the  prospect  will  give  voice  to  his  serious  objections. 
They  arise  naturally  in  the  course  of  the  conversation.  They 
must  be  squarely  met  and  settled  on  the  merits  by  pointing  out 
in  detail  the  facts  which  prove  that  the  objection  is  not  well 
taken.  This  should  never  be  done  in  an  antagonistic  way. 
The  salesman  should  very  seldom  contradict  and  should  never 
argue  with  the  prospect.  Antagonism  always  stiffens  opposi- 
tion. In  the  heat  of  argument  a  man's  mind  is  closed  to 
reason.  It  is  important  at  this  point  that  the  prospect's  mind 
should  be  kept  open.  There  is  an  effective  way  of  bringing 
the  prospect  to  relax  his  opposition  and  listen  with  an  open 
mind.  It  may  be  stated  thus  :  Courteously  admit  the  apparent 
reasonableness  of  the  prospect's  objection.  Fall  in  with  him 
and  go  along  with  him  as  far  as  you  can.  Then,  after  he  has 
relaxed  his  antagonistic  attitude,  turn  him  around  and  squarely 
meet  the  objections  on  the  merits. 

The  most  effective  way  to  remove  the  force  of  opposition  is 
to  make  concessions.  There  is  a  certain  element  of  surprise  in 
the  act,  which  causes  the  prospect  to  relax.  He  can  then  be 
easily  turned  about. 
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Illustrations 

i.  A  salesman  for  a  ready-to-wear  line  was  interrupted 
with  this  familiar  statement :  "I  can't  do  anything  with  your 
line,  Mr.  Jackson;  I  can  beat  your  prices."  The  salesman 
responded :  "Yes,  there  are  lower  priced  goods,  and  it  is  quite 
reasonable  for  you  to  make  that  statement.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  I  first  started  selling  this  line  I  even  thought 
myself  that  our  prices  were  high,  but  I  soon  found  that  our 
prices  are  actually  lower  than  those  of  competing  lines.  For 
instance,  you  take  this  pattern  here  .  .  ."  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  show  that  because  of  superior  quality  his  prices  were 
in  line. 

2.  A  prospect  said  to  a  bond  salesman,  "There  really 
isn't  any  use  for  you  to  take  more  of  your  time  or  mine,  Mr. 
Jones.  I  simply  can't  afford  to  go  into  this  at  present."  The 
salesman  replied:  "I  dare  say  that  it  does  seem  like  loading 
up  with  an  impossible  expense,  Mr.  Thompson.  Investments 
usually  require  a  man  to  produce  something  that  isn't  in  sight, 
and  I  am  not  surprised  that  it  looks  that  way  to  you,  but  I 
wonder  if  you  have  stopped  to  think  that  when  a  man  says 
he  can't  afford  to  invest,  he  is  giving  the  best  possible  reason 
why  he  should  do  so  .  .  ."  He  then  proceeded  to  show  that 
what  the  average  man  needs  most  is  some  such  compulsory 
method  of  thrift  as  a  deferred-payment  plan. 

In  overcoming  objections  of  this  class  the  salesman  must 
meet  them  squarely  on  the  merits  of  the  proposition,  as  they 
usually  constitute  a  genuine  obstacle,  which  must  be  removed 
before  further  progress  can  be  made. 

Sometimes,  however,  a  prospect  will  offer  objections  of 
this  kind  merely  to  disguise  some  hidden  reason  why  he  does 
not  wish  to  buy.  The  objection  which  he  makes  is  not  sincere. 
The  salesman  must  be  his  own  judge  of  this.  Experience 
will  teach  him  to  detect  insincere  objections.  He  should  treat 
them  as  he  would  treat  frivolous  objections  at  the  outset  of 
the  interview.  Ordinarily,  however,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
the  prospect  means  what  he  says  and  to  treat  in  a  courteous 
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and  convincing  manner  the  objections  made  in  the  course  of 
the  presentation.  The  salesman  should  exercise  particular 
care  to  maintain  a  tactful  and  considerate  attitude  while  the 
prospect  is  contradicting,  objecting,  and  "finding  fault."  A 
wise  salesman  will  never  adopt  a  superior  or  petulant  manner. 
He  will  not  lose  his  temper.  He  will  not  "talk  down"  to  the 
prospect  or  instruct  him  how  to  manage  his  business.  He 
will  not  "call  down"  the  prospect  because  of  misstatements 
or  errors  of  judgment.  He  will  defer  to  the  prospect's  opin- 
ion, so  far  as  he  can.  He  will  offer  suggestions  tentatively, 
not  arbitrarily.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  should  be  nega- 
tive, spineless,  or  suppliant.  It  simply  means  that  he  should 
employ  diplomacy  and  courtesy,  which  are  entirely  consistent 
with  dignity  and  self-respect. 

Avoidance  of  Immediate  Decision. — The  most  familiar 
class  of  objections,  particularly  in  selling  a  specialty,  result 
from  the  prospect's  purpose  to  avoid  immediate  decision  or 
action.  His  motive  is  procrastination.  He  does  not  wish 
either  to  accept  or  to  reject  the  proposition — just  now. 
Usually  he  is  "sold"  on  the  merits.  He  really  believes  that  at 
a  later  date  he  will  go  into  this  thing.  He  is  well  disposed 
toward  the  salesman  and  his  offering.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  a 
convenient  time.  Or  it  may  be  that  he  is  really  undecided  on 
the  merits  of  the  case.  He  is  inclined  to  favor  it,  but  wishes 
to  give  it  a  more  deliberate  consideration,  or  perhaps  he  wishes 
to  make  a  more  careful  comparison  of  quality,  price,  terms, 
and  other  factors  with  those  of  some  competing  proposition. 
In  either  event  he  purposes  to  delay  decision.  His  objection 
usually  takes  the  familiar  form  of  "I  wish  to  think  it  over," 
"I  will  get  other  quotations  and  let  you  know  later,"  or  "come 
and  see  me  about  September  1."  Such  an  objection  is  com- 
mon and  vexatious  and,  unless  successfully  removed,  will 
frequently  cause  the  loss  of  the  sale.    The  salesman  should  be 
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thoroughly  prepared  for  this  emergency.  It  is  not  a  difficult 
objection  to  handle,  provided  he  is  ready  for  it.  He  may  not 
succeed  in  closing  the  sale — no  salesman  can  sell  everybody — 
but  he  can  at  least  succeed  in  getting  past  this  troublesome 
situation  and  induce  the  prospect  to  listen  to  a  recanvass.  He 
should  proceed  in  some  such  way  as  this:  First  he  should 
prepare  in  advance  a  recanvass  on  a  new  point,  and  also  one 
of  his  most  convincing  items  of  proof,  both  of  which  will 
bear  directly  upon  the  need  for  immediate  action.  He  should 
hold  this  point  in  reserve,  then  when  the  objection  arises  he 
will  meet  it  in  this  way :  Courteously  concede  the  reasonable- 
ness of  it  and  go  along  with  him  as  far  as  he  can.  Then  tact- 
fully lead  the  prospect  around  to  a  recanvass  and  press  home 
the  new  point  and  follow  this  up  by  attempting  another  close. 

Illustrations 

A  salesman  for  suburban  residences  had  interested  a  pros- 
pect in  the  purchase  of  a  desirable  home  property  and  at- 
tempted to  close  the  sale.  He  was  met  with  the  familiar  ob- 
jection, "I  am  not  ready  to  go  into  this  just  now.  I  wish  to 
consider  the  matter  a  little  further."  The  salesman  had  taken 
the  prospect  and  his  wife  to  inspect  the  property  and  had 
carefully  gone  over  all  his  selling  points  with  them.  His 
price  and  terms  were  apparently  satisfactory.  In  his  opinion 
the  deal  ought  to  be  pushed  to  a  conclusion.  He  met  the  ob- 
jection in  this  way: 

"Naturally,  Mr.  Jarvis,  you  wish  to  give  the  matter  careful 
consideration.  When  a  man  is  buying  a  home  in  which  he 
expects  to  live  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  does  not  wish  to  rush 
into  the  deal  hastily.  But  you  have  already  given  this  a  very 
careful  consideration  during  the  past  few  days,  and  the  facts 
are  all  fresh  in  your  mind.  I  wonder  if  you  have  noticed  how 
rapidly  these  properties  are  moving  in  that  subdivision.  I 
have  already  sold  two  residences  this  week  in  that  next  block, 
one  of  them  to  Mr.  Thompson  of  the  Thompson  Trust  Com- 
pany. This  home  which  I  am  offering  you  is  the  most  de- 
sirable one  left,  and  this  is  a  poor  time  to  delay.     Somebody 
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else  will  snap  it  up.  Now,  frankly,  we  prefer  to  have  you 
people  in  there.  Let  me  have  a  payment  of  $1,000  down,  and 
the  home  is  yours." 

Not  Always  Possible  to  Prevent  Delay. — A  word  of  cau- 
tion here.  It  frequently  happens  that  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
vent delay.  Some  offerings  are  of  such  a  nature  that  delayed 
decisions  are  inevitable.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  gain 
the  assent  of  two  or  three  different  executives  as  well  as  the 
purchasing  agent.  For  instance,  assume  that  you  are  salesman 
for  the  American  Engineering  Company  of  Philadelphia.  One 
of  your  principal  offerings  is  the  "Taylor  stoker."  An  installa- 
tion of  this  device  in  the  furnaces  of  a  large  manufacturing 
company  will  cost  from  $15,000  to  $75,000.  Somtimes  it  is 
necessary  in  closing  the  sale  to  secure  the  assent  of  the  engineer, 
the  purchasing  agent,  the  general  manager,  and  even  the  board 
of  directors.  The  negotiations  often  cover  a  period  of  months, 
so  that  numerous  call-backs  are  necessary.  Similar  conditions 
arise  in  the  case  of  important  contracts  involving  the  purchase 
of  building  materials  or  extensive  advertising  contracts  or 
contracts  for  municipal  supplies  or  electric  machinery  for  pub- 
lic institutions. 

Furthermore,  some  buyers  make  it  a  matter  of  policy  to 
consider  an  offering  for  a  certain  length  of  time  before  decid- 
ing. There  are  situations  where  it  would  be  poor  judgment 
to  hurry  or  attempt  to  force  a  decision.  A  sale  is  not  neces- 
sarily lost  where  a  salesman  must  call  back.  However,  as 
indicated  in  Chapter  X,  if  the  salesman's  offering  be  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  is  fair  to  expect  a  final  decision  at  the  first  inter- 
view, he  should  exhaust  every  reasonable  effort  to  overcome 
this  dilatory  objection  and  obtain  immediate  action. 

Assembling,   Grouping,  and  Analyzing   Objections. In 

preparing  himself  to  meet  and  overcome  objections,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  salesman  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  usual  objec- 
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tions  encountered  in  his  particular  line.  Sometimes  the  sales 
manager  will  gather  these  by  means  of  a  questionnaire  sent 
to  the  salesman.  Sometimes  the  salesman  must  gather  them 
himself.  In  any  event  they  should  be  assembled  and  studied. 
The  following  illustrates  a  good  method : 

i.  Jot  down  after  each  sales  interview  the  main  objections 
offered  by  the  prospect,  and  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period- 
say,  one  or  two  weeks — assemble  them,  group  them,  and 
reduce  them  to  common  types.  It  will  be  surprising  how 
limited  the  number  will  prove  to  be.  From  ten  to  twenty 
typical  objections  will  cover  most  offerings— more  often  ten 
than  twenty. 

2.  Carefully  work  out  a  number  of  answers  to  each  typical 
objection,  taking  them  up  in  the  order  of  the  three  different 
classes  presented  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  and  follow- 
ing the  general  rules  for  handling  each  class.  Then  determine 
by  actual  sales  experiment  which  answers  prove  most  effective. 
Within  a  very  reasonable  time  the  typical  objections  can  be 
gathered,  assembled,  reduced,  and  answers  developed,  proved, 
and  fixed  clearly  in  mind.  The  result  will  richly  repay  the 
salesman  for  the  time  and  energy  expended.  In  case  this  work 
is  done  by  the  sales  manager  (as  it  sometimes  is),  then  the 
very  least  the  salesman  should  do  is  to  co-operate  by  making  a 
careful  study  and  a  persistent  experiment  with  the  results. 

Illustrative  Summary. — Let  us  conclude  this  subject  by 
presenting  a  number  of  suggestive  instances  and  illustrations. 
We  will  take  three  different  offerings,  viz. :  ( I )  The  Business 
Course  and  Service  of  The  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute, 
(2)  a  life  insurance  offering,  (3)  a  public  utility  bond.  Select- 
ing a  few  typical  objections  common  to  each,  we  will  note  how 
skilful  salesmen  handle  the  objections.  We  shall  present  these 
in  the  following  order :  ( 1 )  the  class  into  which  the  different 
objections  fall,  (2)  the  general  rule  governing  that  class,  (3) 
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the    objection   itself,    (4)    how   the    objection    is    sometimes 
handled  by  experienced  salesmen  of  those  offerings. 

1.  Objections  Made  to  Avoid  a  Presentation 

A.  General  Rule:    "Concede  the  fact,  brush  it  aside,  and  proceed  to  fix 

the  prospect's  attention. 

B.  The  objection:    "I  am  not  interested." 

1.  A.  H.  I.  salesman: 

(a)  "Naturally  you  are  not.     I  really  don't  see  how  you  could  be 

interested,  because  I  haven't  yet  told  you  about  it.  But 
you  are  too  live  and  progressive  a  business  man  not  to  be 
interested  in  information  regarding  the  layout  of  depart- 
ments, the  handling  of  production,  effective  marketing 
channels,  and  better  selling  methods." 

(b)  "I  dare  say  you  are  not  interested  in  me,  but  after  I  show  you 

what  I  am  here  for  I  shall  be  talking  to  one  of  the  most 
interested  men  in  this  town.    You  see,  Mr.  Prospect." 

2.  Bond  salesman : 

(a)  "You  are  probably  not  interested  in  buying  any  securities  just 

now,  but,  as  an  occasional  investor,  you  will  be  interested 
in  a  plan  which  we  have  worked  out  that  tells  you  plainly 
how  to  judge  the  soundness  of  a  security." 

(b)  "I  presume  you  mean  that  you  are  not  interested  in  making 

any  new  investments,  but  I  wish  to  ask  your  opinion  about 
that  Harvard  system  of  diversifying  investments  which  was 
discussed  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  last  month.  Did  you 
see  that  article?" 

3.  Insurance  salesman : 

"Probably  you  are  not  interested  in  my  company  or  in  insurance 
generally,  but  you  are  interested  in  supporting  your  wife  and  in 
giving  your  children  an  education.  You  are  interested  in  providing 
for  old  age." 

2.  Objections  Made  to  Avoid  a  Purchase 

A.  General   Rule:    Concede  the  apparent   reasonableness   osf   the   objection 

and  then  proceed  to  meet  it  squarely  upon  the  merits. 

B.  The  objection:    "I  cannot  afford  to  go  into  this  just  now." 

1.  A.  H.  I.  salesman: 

"Of  course,  Mr.  Prospect,  you  know  better  than  I  whether  you  can 
afford  this  thing  from  a  financial  standpoint.  Probably  it  does 
seem  like  loading  yourself  up  with  an  unreasonable  expense,  but 
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one  of  the  big  reasons  why  you  need  the  Modern  Business  Course 
and  Service  is  that  you  need  the  money— the  increased  earnings 
and  profits— that  it  will  bring  to  you.  The  money  you  put  into 
it  is  not  an  expense  but  an  investment.  The  business  knowledge 
that  you  get  from  this  course  will  return  you  many  times  the 
cost  of  it." 

2.  Bond  salesman: 

"I  dare  say  that  you  are  in  the  same  fix  that  most  of  us  are  in— 
we  seldom  have  any  loose  money  lying  around  waiting  for  invest- 
ment, but  I  wonder,  Mr.  Grant,  if  it  has  occurred  to  you  that 
the  lack  of  funds  is  the  very  best  reason  why  a  man  should  avail 
himself  of  a  good  plan  of  deferred-payment  investment.  What 
most  of  us  lack  is  a  systematic  plan  of  thrift  and  saving.  Let 
me  show  you  what  we  are  doing." 

3.  Insurance    salesman : 

"It  often  seems  that  way — but  have  you  stopped  to  think  that  the 
less  you  can  afford  it  the  greater  your  need  for  it?  If  you  had 
more  money  today,  why  you  would  have  more  of  an  estate  to 
leave  to  your  family.  But  the  only  way  open  to  you  to  create 
at  once  the  estate  you  need  is  by  means  of  life  insurance.  Don't 
you  see  that  you  really  can't  afford  to  be  without  it?" 

3.  Objections  Made  to  Avoid  Decision 

A.  General  Rule:    Courteously  concede  the  reasonableness  of  the  objection, 

then  diplomatically  turn  him  about  and  give  a  brief  pointed  recanvass 
on  a  new  point. 

B.  The  objection:   "I  am  not  ready  to  go  into  this  just  now.     I  wish  to 

think  it  over." 

1.  A.  H.  I.  salesman: 

"Naturally,  you  would  wish  to  consider  carefully  an  important 
deal  like  this,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  been  thinking- 
it  over  during  the  past  hour,  and  I  feel  certain  that  you  think 
favorably  of  it.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Prospect,  when  I  presented 
this  matter  to  Mr.  James  of  the  James  Manufacturing  Company 
in  Cleveland  about  four  months  ago,  he  said  almost  identically 
what  you  just  said,  and  I  don't  mind  letting  you  know  what  I 
said  to  him.  I  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  his  business 
career  he  had  often  saved  thousands  of  dollars  because  of  just  one 
business  idea  which  had  occurred  to  him.  Now  this  course  gives 
a  man  new  ideas,  and  the  sooner  he  gets  at  it  the  sooner  he  will 
begin  to  cash  in  on  the  ideas.  Mr.  James  saw  the  point  and  de- 
cided to  go  into  it  at  once.  Here  is  a  letter  from  him  in  which  he 
tells  how  the  company  afterward  saved  several  thousand  dollars  by 
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putting  into  operation  an  idea  that  he  got  from  this  course."  The 
salesman  withdrew  the  testimonial  letters  from  his  kit  and  snowed 
James's  letter  to  the  prospect,  who  read  it  with  interest.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  prospect  and  Mr.  James  were  business 
acquaintances,  a  fact  of  which  the  salesman  was  aware,  and  he 
had  held  this  selling  point  and  this  letter  in  reserve  for  use  in 
case    this    very    emergency    should    arise. 

2.  Bond  salesman : 

"Naturally  enough,  a  business  man  like  yourself  would  wish  to 
consider  an  investment  carefully  before  he  makes  it,  but  that 
is  one  reason  why  I  am  here— to  put  my  information  at  your 
service.  You  are  an  executive  and  are  in  the  habit  of  making 
quick  decisions  when  the  facts  are  all  in  front  of  you  as  they  are 
here.  By  the  way,  Mr.  James,  have  you  stopped  to  think  how 
rapidly  these  bonds  are  going.  Yale  University  took  $50,000  of 
them  only  yesterday.  This  price  is  too  attractive  to  last.  This 
issue  will  probably  be  exhausted  in  a  day  or  two.  Better  let 
me  telephone  over  and  reserve  you  ten  of  these  bonds  right  now." 

3.  Insurance  salesman : 

"It  is  a  good  plan  to  think  this  matter  of  insurance  over,  and  that 
is  why  you  have  given  me  such  close  attention  during  this 
past  hour.  I  am  here  to  help  you  think  it  over.  The  thing  is 
all  fresh  in  your  mind  right  now.  I  am  sure  you  see  your  need 
and  that  this  is  just  the  policy  you  need.  You  can  get  insurance 
right  now  because  you  can  no  doubt  pass  the  test,  but  sooner  or 
later  every  man  goes  over  the  line  where  he  is  no  longer  insur- 
able. And,  meanwhile,  neither  you  nor  I  are  exempt  from  acci- 
dent or  disease.     Can  you  afford  to  keep  on  taking  a  chance?" 

Problems 


1.  You  are  selling  a  line  of  drug  sundries  to  the  retail  trade.  You 
approach  the  buyer  (who  is  a  partner)  in  a  large  retail  store.  He  is  not 
carrying  your  line.  Upon  introducing  yourself,  he  says  :  "You  will  have 
to  excuse  me.  I  am  really  too  busy  to  give  you  any  time  today."  (a) 
Assume  the  objection  to  be  frivolous  and  handle  it.  (b)  How  would  you 
handle  it  if,  in  your  judgment,  the  objection  was  well  taken?  Give  the 
exact  language  which  you  would  use  in  each  case.  Use  the  methods  but 
not  the  words  given  in  this  chapter  in  handling  similar  objections. 

2.  Assume  that  you  are  salesman  for  the  Parker  Fountain  Pen  Com- 
pany, selling  to  the  retail  trade.  Gather  all  the  material  available  in  the 
shape  of  booklets,  pamphlets,  advertisements,  and  post  yourself  as  fully 
as    possible   upon    the   offering.      Then    assume   that    in    the    course    of    an 
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interview  the  prospect,  who  is  not  handling  your  line,  offers  the  following 
objections. 

(a)  I  am  handling  a  full  line  of  Conklin's  and  Waterman's;  I  do  not 

care  to  take  on  another  line. 

(b)  Your  prices  are  too  high — I  can  beat  your  prices. 

(c)  I  can't  afford  to  extend  my  line  just  now. 

Handle  each  of  these  objections,  giving  the  exact  language  which  you 
would  use. 

3.  You  are  selling  building  lots  in  a  restricted  suburb  on  Long  Island. 
Your  prospect  is  president  and  general  manager  of  a  New  York  banking 
concern.  He  and  his  family,  consisting  of  a  wife  and  three  children,  rent 
an  apartment  on  Riverside  Drive,  paying  a  rental  of  $4,600  per  year.  The 
price  of  your  building  lot  is  $8,000.  It  will  cost  him  $30,000  to  build  a 
suitable  home.  He  and  his  wife  have  carefully  inspected  the  location.  They 
are  interested.  When  you  attempt  to  close  the  sale  he  says:  "I  am  not 
ready  to  go  into  this  at  present.  Come  and  see  me  next  month."  You 
may  assume  that  he  is  able  to  handle  the  deal  financially.  You  may  also 
stage  the  other  circumstances  of  the  situation  as  you  wish,  making  them 
probable  and  reasonable.  Handle  this  objection.  Give  your  exact  language. 
Make  it  convincing  and  thorough.  In  preparing  yourself  for  this,  procure 
some  real  estate  literature,  so  that  you  can  make  a  recanvass  on  two  new 
points,  selecting  any  points  you  choose,  but  let  them  be  different  from 
those  given  in  the  real   estate  illustration   in  this   chapter. 

4.  You  are  salesman  for  the  Southern  Pine  Association  of  New  Orleans, 
La.  You  usually  sell  to  dealers,  but  in  some  localities  you  sell  direct  to 
architects  and  builders  of  homes,  office  buildings,  stores,  theaters,  hotels, 
churches,  assembly  halls,  libraries,  banks,  schools,  etc.  Your  selling  points 
on  southern  pine  flooring  are  as  follows  : 

(a)  Its    beauty    and    durability    compare    favorably    with    the    more 

expensive  woods  used  for  flooring. 

(b)  It  is   carefully  manufactured  and  smoothly  finished  at  the  mills. 

(c)  It  can  be  easily  worked  and  laid  and  comes   in  long  lengths. 

(d)  Its    regularity    of    grain    makes    it    seem   all    in    one    piece    when 

properly  laid  and  finished. 

(e)  It  can  be  obtained  in   either  the   edge  grain    (quarter-sawed)    or 

flat  grain. 

(f)  It  is  readily  available  at  prices  somewhat  less  than  are  charged 

for  other  high-class   floors. 

(g)  It  is  carried  in   stock  by  lumber  dealers  nearly  everywhere  east 

of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Assume    that    your    product    is    extensively    advertised.      Handle    the 

following  situation :    You  are  approaching  the  leading  lumber   dealer  in  a 

city  of   500,000  population.     He  is   not  handling  your   line.     Assume  that 

at  the  outset  he  offers  the  following  objection :    "Business  is  dull  just  now 
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and  I  am  all  stocked  up."  Overcome  the  foregoing  objection  and  then 
assume  that  during  your  selling  talk  he  offers  the  following  objections  at 
intervals : 

(a)  "These  pine  floors  look  cheap.     My  customers  prefer  hardwood 

floors." 

(b)  "I  don't  see  any  particular  advantage  in  buying  goods  at  such  a 

distance.  I  can  get  satisfactory  supplies  nearer  at  home." 
5.  Assume  that,  as  salesman  for  the  foregoing  company,  you  are 
approaching  a  contractor  who  has  large  building  contracts  on  hand.  You 
have  no  local  distribution  and  are  in  a  position  to  ship  direct  from  your 
mill  to  him.  Assume  that  he  offers  the  same  objections  as  (a)  and  (b)  above. 
How  would  you  handle  them?  Give  the  exact  language  which  you 
would  use. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

SALES  TACTICS 

General  Tactics. — In  the  course  of  a  sales  negotiation  there 
are  numerous  maneuvers  and  tactics  which  skilful  salesmen 
employ  but  which  do  not  logically  belong  to  a  discussion  of  any 
special  stage  of  the  sale.  We  shall  consider  them  separately  in 
this  chapter.  To  a  certain  extent  they  are  matters  of  tempera- 
ment, personality,  or  imagination,  and  yet  the  capacity  to 
utilize  them  can  be  acquired  and  developed  to  a  degree  by  any- 
one. Frequently,  these  tactics  and  maneuvers  turn  the  scale 
between  failure  and  success  in  a  sale.  It  is  important  that 
they  be  given  careful  consideration. 

i.  Sales  Initiative. — In  one  sense  sales  initiative  means 
devising  new,  original,  or  unusual  methods  of  action  or  pro- 
cedure in  the  general  process  of  distribution.  In  many  large 
concerns  a  separate  department  is  being  established,  known  as 
the  department  of  sales  promotion  or  sales  engineering.  One 
of  its  main  purposes,  as  indicated  in  another  chapter,  is  to  de- 
vise new  markets,  new  uses,  new  appeals,  new  methods  of 
distribution. 

In  the  ordinary  company  this  work  devolves  upon  the  sales 
manager.  However,  since  his  time  and  energies  are  mostly 
engrossed  in  the  details  of  personal  management  it  is  generally 
the  salesman  himself  who  must  originate  (or  absorb  from 
various  sources)  these  new  ideas,  new  uses,  new  services  con- 
cerning his  commodity,  and  methods  of  presenting  them. 
These  factors,  of  course,  must  vary  according  to  the  particular 
product  or  offering,  but  the  fundamental  principle  is  the  same 
in  each  case.      We  shall  offer  a  few  instances  of  its  operation 
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in  special  cases,  and  these  will  indicate  a  general  method  for 
working  it  out  in  all  cases. 

Illustrations 

1.  A  salesman  for  a  mid-western  wholesale  grocery  com- 
pany which  had  overbought  on  prunes  and  which  sent  out 
urgent  instructions  to  the  salesmen  to  push  them  devised  a 
plan  to  pack  them  in  50-pound  boxes  and  put  the  company's 
special  brand  upon  them.  He  then  devised  a  card  containing 
some  facts  relative  to  the  food  value  of  prunes  (this  special 
brand  in  particular)  and  gave  specific  directions  on  how  to 
cook  them.  He  arranged  for  a  large  supply  of  these  cards  to 
be  sent  to  customers  together  with  a  supply  of  two-pound 
bags  with  the  brand  printed  upon  them.  He  then  started  a 
successful  prune  sale  over  his  territory,  selling  the  idea  of  a 
special  brand.  He  also  instituted  a  special  sampling  and 
educational  campaign  among  consumers.  This  was  done 
several  years  before  prunes  were  packed  in  cartons  and  ex- 
tensively advertised  under  special  brands,  as  is  commonly 
done  today. 

2.  A  salesman  for  a  coffee  and  spice  mill  selling  to  the 
institution  trade  devised  a  "standing  order"  scheme  as  fol- 
lows:  Whenever  he  succeeded  in  interesting  a  buyer  in  a 
certain  blend  of  his  coffees  and  perceived  that  he  would 
probably  get  an  order,  he  would  proceed  in  some  such  manner 
as  this:  "Now  Mr.  Johnson,  if  this  blend  of  coffee  suits  you, 
as  I  know  it  will,  you  will  wish  to  continue  using  it.  How 
much  coffee  do  you  use  per  month?"  Then,  after  getting  an 
estimate,  he  would  continue  "What  I  am  interested  in  is  not 
one  order  for  coffee.  I  wish  to  supply  you  with  all  you  use. 
That  is  why  I  am  giving  you  this  attractive  price,  and  I'll  tell 
you  what  I  will  do.  I  will  lay  you  down  150  pounds  every 
three  weeks  without  the  need  of  a  special  order.  This  will 
prevent  you  from  running  out  of  goods  and  will  protect  you 
from  salesmen.  You  may  cut  off  the  standing  order  by  wire 
any  time  at  our  expense.  I  will  guarantee  the  price.  In  this 
way  you  are  sure  of  a  uniform  quality  and  a  steady  supply." 
In  this  way  the  salesman  often  succeeded  in  gaining  a  steady 
customer  instead  of  selling  only  a  temporary  supply. 
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3.  A  salesman  for  a  company  which  owned  and  operated 
a  large  chain  of  creameries  and  the  president  of  which  had 
begun  his  business  career  as  a  common  farm  laborer,  and 
subsequently  worked  his  way  up  through  the  dairying  business 
until  he  reached  the  top,  gathered  the  facts  regarding  the 
president's  career  and  condensed  them  into  an  interesting  talk, 
tying  them  up  with  effective  selling  points  concerning  the  de- 
velopment of  the  plants  and  the  product.  He  sold  the 
president. 

Numerous  other  instances  might  be  cited.  The  general 
method  itself  is  plain  and  can  easily  be  adapted  to  particular 
circumstances. 

2.  Specializing. — In  nearly  every  general  line  of  staple 
goods  there  are  certain  special  features  which  are  distinctive  to 
that  particular  company.  The  distinctive  feature  may  consist 
of  a  special  brand,  such  as  the  "Sunbeam"  brand  of  Austin 
Nichols  Company  or  the  "Sunkist"  brand  of  J.  K.  Armsby 
Company.  It  may  consist  of  some  special  style  in  a  ready-to- 
wear  line  or  some  peculiar  service  rendered  by  a  manufacturing 
company.  It  may  be  some  mechanical  device  controlled  by  this 
company  or  some  special  advantage  gained  through  some  ex- 
ceptional condition  of  the  market.  In  fact,  it  is  very  seldom 
that  a  general  line  does  not  offer  numerous  opportunities  for 
a  salesman  to  specialise. 

A  wide-awake  salesman  in  a  staple  line  will  overlook  no 
opportunities  to  do  this.  He  will  carefully  study  his  line  with 
reference  to  special  features.  He  will  prepare  a  special  sales 
talk  upon  these  distinctive  features,  and  during  every  trip  he 
will  select  one  or  two  specialties  upon  which  he  will  concentrate. 
In  this  sense  every  staple  salesman  should  be  a  specialty  sales- 
man. There  is  no  more  effective  way  than  this  to  open  up  a 
new  account  or  to  stir  up  a  new  interest  on  the  part  of  an  old 
customer.     Incidentally,  it  keeps  the  salesman  himself  on  the 
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alert.     It  freshens  his  enthusiasm  and  prevents  him  from  fall- 
ing into  a  selling  rut. 

Illustrations 

1.  A  salesman  for  a  coffee  and  spice  mill  was  selling  to 
the  large  institution  trade  in  New  England.  His  company- 
manufactured,  among  other  products,  a  certain  meal  made 
from  steam-cooked  legumes  (peas,  beans,  and  lentils).  The 
salesman  was  well  fortified  with  samples  of  this  special 
product  and  also  with  a  good  selling  talk.  He  would  enter  a 
large  institution  and  ask  to  see  the  dietitian,  although  she 
seldom  did  the  buying.  He  would  then  induce  the  dietitian  to 
go  with  him  to  the  buyer  and  request  the  purchase  of  a  small 
assortment  of  these  meals — usually  amounting  to  only  $10  or 
$12.  When  sending  in  the  order  the  salesman  would  direct 
his  company  to  pack,  gratis,  with  the  shipment,  a  small  sample 
assortment  of  their  special  brands  of  coffee,  tea,  and  cocoa, 
accompanied  by  a  letter  (written  by  the  salesman  but  signed 
by  the  company)  calling  particular  attention  to  the  distinctive 
quality  of  the  line.  Upon  his  next  trip  the  salesman  often 
succeeded  in  getting  a  trial  order  for  the  general  line.  By 
specializing  in  this  way  he  worked  the  company's  staple  goods 
into  a  large  number  of  important  institutions. 

2.  C.  H.  Van  Voris,  proprietor  of  a  large  hardware 
specialty  and  sporting  goods  store,  relates  in  Printers'  Ink  for 
December,  1923,  how  a  salesman  for  a  general  line  of  paints 
and  varnishes  made  a  difficult  sale  by  specializing.  It  seems 
that  in  this  store  they  had  been  handling  for  over  forty  years 
a  certain  line  of  paints  and  varnishes,  which  had  given  uni- 
form satisfaction  to  consumers  and  upon  which  the  company 
made  a  satisfactory  profit.  Salesmen  for  other  companies 
often  tried  to  displace  this  line  without  any  success.  The  com- 
pany had  no  idea  of  making  a  change.  A  salesman  for  a 
different  concern  one  day  approached  Mr.  Van  Voris,  but  was 
advised  that  it  was  useless  to  talk  any  other  line.  The  sales- 
man stated,  in  substance,  that  he  had  no  idea  of  trying  to  in- 
duce Mr.  Van  Voris  to  change  his  line  of  paints.  In  fact,  he 
congratulated  him  upon  his  good  judgment  in  handling  so 
satisfactory  a  line,  which,  he  admitted,  was  a  good  one. 
However,  he  had  a  special  article  in  the  way  of  a  floor  varnish 
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which  was  different  from  anything  on  the  market  and  which 
was  attracting  the  attention  of  merchants  and  consumers 
everywhere.  Mr.  Van  Voris  grew  interested  and  gave  the 
salesman  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  his  product.  The 
salesman  proceeded  to  rejuvenate  an  old  weather-beaten  strip 
of  wainscoting  with  his  floor  varnish.  He  secured  an  order 
for  this  special  product.  The  store  has  been  handling  it  ever 
since,  and  also  subsequently  added  some  other  items  in  this 
salesman's  line.  "He  made  this  sale,"  said  Mr.  Van  Voris, 
"by  specializing."  He  would  have  made  no  progress  whatever 
had  he  talked  his  general  line. 

3.  Questioning  the  Prospect. — One  mistake  often  made 
by  the  salesman  is  that  of  monopolizing  the  conversation.  He 
fails  to  utilize  the  advantage  of  the  fact  that  men  become  more 
interested  in  discussing  a  matter  themselves  than  in  listening 
to  a  discussion  by  others.  The  most  effcient  salesman  is  one 
who  knows  how  to  get  the  prospect  to  sell  himself.  This  is 
done  by  skilfully  questioning  the  prospect  and  leading  him  into 
admissions  or  discussions  which  virtually  commit  him  in  favor 
of  the  offering.  Such  questions  should  be  presented  in  the 
form  of  positive  suggestions  and  should  be  so  constructed  that 
the  natural  answer  is  an  affirmative  one,  or,  if  it  calls  for  a 
discussion  by  the  prospect,  the  question  should  be^  such  as  to 
make  it  logical  and  easy  for  the  prospect  to  take  a  favorable 
view  and,  on  the  other  hand,  difficult  and  illogical  to  assume  a 
hostile  position.  As  an  instance — a  salesman  for  the  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  Institute,  after  having  interested  his  prospect 
in  an  examination  of  their  business  course  and  service  and 
having  shown  that,  in  order  to  cover  the  necessary  reading  and 
study,  it  would  require  him  to  read  only  175  pages  in  two 
weeks,  would  turn  to  him  with  the  following  question : 

I  am  sure  you  agree  with  me,  Mr.  Prospect,  that  every 
man,  no  matter  how  busy  he  may  be,  can  take  the  time  to  do 
that  amount  of  reading — especially  if  it  is  going  to  make  a 
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difference  to  him  in  his  income  and  in  his  profits.     Isn't  that 
so? 

To  start  a  discussion,  the  same  salesman,  after  having 
demonstrated  some  point  especially  convincing  and  having 
backed  it  up  with  a  strong  testimonial  letter  from  some  promi- 
nent business  man,  would  ask  his  prospect  this  question : 

Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Prospect,  that  this  course  would 
help  you  in  your  business  the  way  it  has  helped  Mr.  Brown? 
How  does  this  appeal  to  you? 

Such  a  question  calls  for  an  expression  of  opinion  under 
very  favorable  circumstances.  The  prospect's  statement 
would  very  likely  be  favorable.  The  salesman  should  al- 
ways try  to  shape  his  question  to  that  end.  This  maneuver 
can  be  adjusted  to  any  kind  of  offering — staple  or  specialty. 
It  is  often  effective.  However,  it  sometimes  happens  that  in 
the  case  of  an  opinionated  or  arbitrary  prospect  the  response 
will  not  be  favorable.  Furthermore,  the  prospect  will  some- 
times seize  this  opportunity  to  air  his  contrary  views  at  length 
and  run  away  with  the  interview.  This  calls  for  special  con- 
sideration. 

4.  Controlling  the  Interview. — When  two  men  come  to- 
gether in  a  business  (especially  a  sales)  transaction,  one  is 
certain  to  "dominate  the  interview."  It  is  essential  that  the 
salesman  be  the  one  to  do  this.  We  do  not  mean  that  his 
attitude  should  be  domineering  or  arbitrary.  On  the  contrary, 
it  should  be  courteous  and  deferential,  and  yet  he  must  keep 
the  interview  under  his  own  control.  He  must  lead  the  dis- 
cussion. He  must  do  the  major  part  of  it  himself,  and  at  all 
hazards  he  must  prevent  the  prospect  from  "running  away 
with  it."  This  is  not  a  difficult  thing  to  accomplish  even  in 
dealing  with  unruly  and  opinionated  prospects.  It  is  a  mere 
matter  of  tactful  handling.  The  method  is  a  plain  one,  and 
when  properly  applied  it  nearly  always  works.     It  consists  in 
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what  the  lawyers  term  "confession  and  avoidance,"  i.e.,  when- 
ever a  prospect  begins  to  take  the  interview  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  salesman,  let  the  salesman  wait  until  the  prospect  stops 
for  breath  (which  he  must  do  sooner  or  later),  and  then  cut  in 
by  admitting  the  force  of  the  prospect's  statement— admit 
everything  that  you  can.  Resistance  being  now  removed,  the 
prospect  naturally  relaxes.  This  constitutes  "confession"  on 
the  part  of  the  salesman.  He  then  proceeds  with  his  "avoid- 
ance." He  points  out  some  particular  and  important  phases 
of  the  matter  which  the  prospect  has  overlooked.  He  proceeds 
to  develop  them,  and  once  more  he  has  the  interview  in  hand. 
A  reasonable  amount  of  practice  will  enable  the  salesman  to 
become  an  expert  in  this  maneuver. 

As  an  illustration,  let  us  take  the  case  of  the  A.  H.  I. 
salesman  cited  above.  Let  us  assume  that  the  prospect  was 
the  advertising  manager  of  a  large  manufacturing  company 
and  that  when  the  salesman  put  to  him  the  question,  "How 
does  this  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Prospect?"  he  should  answer  in 
some  such  way  as  this : 

Your  proposition  is  an  interesting  one,  but  it  does  not 
appeal  to  me  so  far  as  my  needs  are  concerned.  I  am 
interested  particularly  in  advertising.  That  is  my  specialty. 
I  don't  see  anything  new  in  the  advertising  part  of  your 
course.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  books  in  my  library  that 
cover  the  subject  in  a  much  more  thorough  fashion  than  any- 
thing you  have  here.  For  instance,  (and  here  the  prospect 
begins  a  discussion  of  advertising  that  takes  the  interview 
entirely  out  of  the  salesman's  hands).' 

The  salesman  waits  for  an  opening,  which  soon  occurs, 
and  promptly  cuts  in  as  follows : 

What  you  say,  Mr.  Prospect,  is  correct.  The  fact  that 
you  occupy  this  position  is  a  guaranty  that  you  are  an  adver- 
tising expert,  and  naturally  you  would  have  in  your  library  the 
best  works  on  the  subject.  I  would  not  come  to  you  with  this 
offering  as  a  means  of  posting  you  upon  advertising,  although 
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we  have  an  excellent  advertising  course  here— one  that  will  be 
mighty  helpful  to  you.  But  you  will  admit  that  every 
specialist  should  know  a  great  deal  more  about  business  prin- 
ciples than  those  involved  in  his  specialty.  Take  a  specialist, 
for  instance,  in  cost  accounting.  Unless  he  understands  gen- 
eral accounting,  organization,  sales  and  financial  policies,  and 
the  like,  he  is  almost  certain  to  produce  a  mass  of  information 
that  is  of  doubtful  value.  This  same  principle  applies  to  all 
specialties— particularly  to  advertising.  You  see,  Mr.  Pros- 
pect. .  .  .  (Having  thus  taken  the  interview  back  into  his 
own  hands,  he  would  then  proceed  with  his  presentation 
emphasizing  the  need  of  all-round  business  knowledge. 

This  same  method  can  be  successfully  employed  in  selling 
any  specialty  or  any  staple  line. 

5.  Special  Services — Elsewhere  in  this  book  we  have  de- 
fined a  sale  as  "an  exchange  of  services  whereby  one  person 
induces  another  to  purchase  something  at  an  agreed  price." 
This  definition  refers  only  to  the  services  inherent  in  the 
transaction  itself.  However,  good  salesmanship  includes  a 
wider  range  of  service.  We  have  elsewhere  called  attention  to 
the  principle  that  sound  business  economics  rests  upon  a  basis 
of  service.  This  principle  is  more  widely  recognized  in  modern 
distribution  than  ever  before.  Take  it  in  the  matter  of  retail 
merchandising  in  the  modern  store.  We  find  a  multitude  of 
extra  services  to  customers  in  the  form  of  rest  rooms,  writing 
rooms,  store  guides,  shopping  assistants,  parcel-checking  sta- 
tions, libraries,  store  telephone  stations,  free  delivery,  and  even 
concerts,  entertainments,  and  art  exhibits.  This  principle  has 
also  been  carried  into  the  personal  training  of  their  retail  sales- 
people, by  requiring  special  acts  of  friendliness,  courtesy,  and 
personal  assistance  to  customers.  The  clerks  are  trained  to 
the  conception  that  service  is  at  the  heart  of  successful  modern 
selling — that  the  needs,  wishes,  and  requirements  of  the  public 
must  be  especially  studied  and  met.    The  skilful  retail  salesman 
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studies  his  customers  and  devises  special  methods  of  perform- 
ing incidental  services,  thus  giving  the  impression  that  their 
needs  and  wishes  are  being  specially  considered. 

Illustration 
A  salesman  in  a  large  retail  clothing  establishment  keeps  a 
card  index  of  each  person  whom  he  sells.  He  notes  their 
tastes,  whims,  and  particular  needs.  Whenever  some 
especially  attractive  line  is  received,  he  notifies  them— also 
when  some  unusual  values  are  being  offered  at  a  special  sale. 
He  is  careful  to  keep  his  statement  well  within  the  facts,  so 
that  his  customers  have  come  to  place  implicit  confidence  in 
them.  He  never  unduly  urges  a  purchase.  He  is  quick  to 
rectify  any  error.  The  impression  he  creates  is  that  the  chief 
desire  of  his  house  is  to  give  the  greatest  possible  service.  In 
this  way  he  has  built  up  a  strong  following  both  for  himself 
and  his  company. 

This  same  tendency  is  a  characteristic  of  successful  travel- 
ing salesmen — especially  in  staple  lines  sold  to  the  retail  trade. 
The  salesman  covers  a  wide  range  of  territory  and  has  oppor- 
tunities to  keep  abreast  of  the  methods  employed  by  successful 
merchants.  He  has  the  best  possible  chance  to  gather  a  con- 
census of  opinion  regarding  quality  and  popularity  of  goods 
and  brands,  effective  store  and  window  displays,  new  methods 
of  retailing,  circularizing,  stock  taking,  and  advertising^  He 
has  a  remarkable  opportunity  to  serve  his  customers,  if  he 
chooses,  in  a  helpful  way  along  these  lines. 

Illustrations 
i.  A  salesman  for  a  large  dairy  products  manufacturing 
company  selling  to  retail  stores  often  spends  two  or  three 
hours  on  Saturday  afternoons  behind  the  delicatessen  counter 
helping  out  during  the  rush  hours.  This  gives  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  post  up  the  clerks  as  to  the  best  methods  of  dis- 
playing and  selling  perishable  products— also  to  get  on  good 
terms  both  with  the  clerks  and  proprietors.  Naturally,  he 
gives  preference  to  his  own  line,  but  he  is  careful  to  deal 
fairly  with  competitors'  goods. 
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2.  In  Printers'  Ink  for  March  23,  1922.  a  sales  manager 
tells  of  one  of  his  salesmen  who  covers  southern  Indiana  and 
Kentucky.  "He  calls  on  jobbers  and  general  stores  and  has 
covered  the  territory  for  a  dozen  years.  He  puts  in  a  large 
part  of  his  time  selling  for  the  people  he  calls  upon.  If  it 
be  a  jobber  for  farm  equipment  or  agricultural  implements, 
he  goes  out  on  the  floor  and  mingles  with  the  other  floor  sales- 
men waiting  on  dealers.  He  sells  anything  the  dealer  may  be 
interested  in,  whether  it  be  goods  of  the  salesman's  house  or 
goods  of  a  competitor.  If  he  walks  into  a  general  store  in 
the  country  almost  his  first  words  are:  "How's  Andrew 
Miller?  Has  he  bought  that  food  chopper  yet?"  And  if 
Andrew  hasn't,  he  goes  over  to  see  him.  He  knows  most  of 
the  customers  and  nearly  every  dealer,  and  when  he  is  in  a 
dealer's  locality  he  spends  time  outside  calling  upon  that 
dealer's  customers,  trying  to  interest  them  and  to  learn  in 
detail  about  their  requirements." 

3,  A  salesman  for  a  wholesale  hardware  house  has  made  it 
a  practice  twice  each  year  to  spend  a  whole  day  in  the  store  of 
a  number  of  dealers  actually  selling  his  line  to  exacting 
customers.  The  clerks  and  proprietors  are  keenly  interested 
and  show  a  marked  appreciation  of  his  work. 

4.  An  efficient  bond  salesman,  after  having  gained  the 
confidence  of  his  customer,  proceeds  to  obtain  a  list  of  the 
customer's  investments  and  carefully  watches  subsequent 
developments  in  those  securities,  so  as  to  be  in  a  position  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  customer  by  giving  him  expert 
advice  and  assistance  in  shifting  and  diversifying  his  hold- 
ings. Investment  service  is  coming  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
functions  of  a  good  security  salesman. 


6.  Avoiding  a  Turn-down.— One  of  the  leading  salesmen 
for  a  nationally  known  specialty  recently  made  the  following 
statement  to  the  writer : 

"I  never  allow  a  prospect  to  turn  me  down  any  more." 
"How  is  that  ?",  we  asked. 

"Well,  I  have  found  a  way  to  avoid  it.     Of  course,  no 
salesman    can    sell    everybody.      Take    my   proposition— if    I 
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close  one  sale  in  six  presentations,  I  shall  make  good  com- 
missions.    Now   I   don't   speak   for   other   salesmen,  but   for 
myself  I  will  admit  that  I  hate  to  lose  out.    I  have  been  selling 
for  18  years,  and  I  believe  that  I  am  as  good  a  sportsman  as 
they  average,  but  even  after  all  these  years  of  experience  I 
<ant'  help  feeling  beaten  and  mortified  whenever  a  prospect  re- 
fuses to  buy.    Furthermore,  when  a  man  once  definitely  turns 
down  a  proposition  after  being  fully  canvassed,  h*  is  usually 
a  dead  one— not  much  use  to  approach  him  again.    I  studied 
into  the  matter  carefully  and  worked  out  this  plai:    When  I 
come  to  the  close,  I  sound  the  prospect  out  by  varies  ques- 
tions, so  as  to  get  at  his  state  of  mind,  and,  although   t  might 
not  be  very  favorable,  I  try  to  close  him  on  various  incidental 
points,  such  as  terms,  date  of  shipment,  special  features.     I 
keep  this  up,  avoiding  a  decision  on  the  main  point  'Until  I 
am  satisfied  that  I  cannot  close  him.    Then  I  handle  it  in  some 
such  way  as  this:    'Now,  Mr.  Prospect,  I  can  see  that  you 
are  not  one  of  these  men  who  rush  hastily  into  a  decision 
without  carefully  thinking  a  matter  over— and  that  is  per- 
fectly all  right.     The  more  a  man  looks  into  this  thing  the 
more  thoroughly  he  will  be  sold  on  it.    All  I  wish  to  ask  is 
that  you  will  give  it  your  careful  consideration.     Here  is  a 
booklet  that  describes   every   feature  of  our   offering   much 
more  fully  than  I  have  had  time  to  do.    I  wish  that  you  would 
go  over  it  carefully.    It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  you 
will  be  sure  to  go  into  this.    Here  is  my  address  where  you 
can  reach  me  at  any  time.    Meanwhile  I  am  mighty  obliged  to 
you  for  the  courtesy  and  interest  you  have  shown  to  me/ 
Then  I   shake  hands  heartily  and  take  my  departure.     Of 
course,  he  is  only  too  glad  to  agree  to  examine  the  booklet, 
and  I  leave  him  in  a  friendly  mood.    Frequently  such  a  pros- 
pect will  be  a  promising  call-back.    Furthermore,  I  leave  him 
without  a  sense  of  final  defeat.    Of  course,  a  salesman  should 
be  careful  not  to  get  into  the  habit  of  quitting,  but  I  think  that 
he  can  cultivate  a  pretty  accurate  instinct  in  the  matter.     I 
have  often  closed  sales  by  calling  back  where  they  could  not 
have  been  closed  if  I  had  previously  pushed  the  matter  to  a 
definite  decision  against  me." 
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7.  Getting  Away  Promptly. — This  maneuver  has  become 
pretty  well  standardized.  It  is  a  well-established  matter  of 
sales  psychology  that  when  a  sale  has  been  closed,  particularly 
when  it  involves  an  expenditure  of  any  considerable  amount 
and  has  been  made  under  more  or  less  of  a  pressure,  an  un- 
favorable reaction  is  quite  certain  to  come  into  the  mind  of  the 
buyer.  His  enthusiasm  is  likely  to  subside.  Inhibiting  doubts 
begin  to  arise.  There  is  a  real  danger  point  here.  The  skilful 
salesman  will  handle  the  situation  in  this  way :  While  packing 
his  kit  or  equipment  he  will  ( 1 ) ,  call  the  buyer's  attention  to 
some  special  points  of  service  or  advantage  which  he  or  the 
company  will  provide,  (2)  call  attention  to  some  special  benefit 
which  certain  other  purchasers  have  realized  from  the  proposi- 
tion, or  (3)  hand  the  prospect  a  booklet  or  other  printed 
material  asking  his  attention  to  certain  beneficial  features  which 
the  salesman  has  not  had  time  to  detail. 

As  soon  as  he  is  prepared  to  take  his  departure,  the  sales- 
man should  courteously  thank  the  prospect  for  the  order  and 
say  to  him  something  like  this :  "You  will  be  just  as  much 
obliged  to  me,  Mr.  Grant,  as  I  am  to  you,  which  is  a  whole 
lot,"  and  then  get  away,  not  hastily,  but  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  promptness. 

Problems 

1.  You  are  salesman  for  a  manufacturing  company  which  makes  a  full 
line  of  brushes  for  use  in  industrial  concerns.  Your  company  manufac- 
tures -(a)  power-driven  wire-wheel  brushes,  (b)  molding  brushes,  (c)  paint 
and  varnish  brushes,  (d)  floor  brushes,  (e)  automobile  finishing  brushes, 
(f)  bench  brushes,  (g)  window  brushes,  (h)  casting  brushes,  (i)  wire 
and  fiber  brush  brooms.  Your  company  has  been  making  a  full  line  of 
these  brushes  for  over  forty  years.  Among  industries  which  have  found 
your  brushes  a  real  economy  are  motor  car  plants,  tire  factories,  etc.  You 
are  about  to  work  the  Detroit  automobile  manufacturers.  Your  ordinary 
method  is  to  interview  the  various  buyers  and  show  your  samples,  talk  up 
the  advantages  of  your  line,  etc.  State  in  a  general  way  how  you  could 
utilize  two  or  more  of  the  various  tactics  or  maneuvers  discussed  in  this 
chapter.  You  need  not  give  the  exact  language  which  you  would  use,  as 
you   are  not   sufficiently   familiar    with   the   line. 
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2.  You  are  selling  spring  scales  for  household  use.  You  are  selling 
to  the  consumer  from  house  to  house.  Your  line  includes  dairy  scales, 
parcel  post  scales,  dietetic  (gram)  scales,  and  nursing  scales.  Your  prices 
range  from  $2.50  to  $11  each.  You  are  endeavoring  to  make  a  sale  to  the 
lady  of  the  house  at  a  well-to-do  home.  The  usual  method  is  to  show  your 
various  scales,  explain  their  respective  uses  and  advantages,  quote  prices, 
etc  State  how  you  would  effectively  employ  the  following  tactics  or 
maneuvers :     (a)    special   service,    (b)    sales  initiative,    (c)    questioning  the 

prospect.  -ir 

3.  Assume  that  you  are  salesman  for  a  manufacturer  of  a  special  line 
of  chairs.  You  sell  to  the  retail  trade.  One  way  in  which  your  company 
advertises  is  by  means  of  an  artistic  booklet  in  which  your  whole  line  is 
illustrated  in  facsimile  by  a  two-color  process.  You  are  endeavoring  to 
sell  the  line  to  the  leading  furniture  dealer  in  a  city  of  40,000  population. 
State  how  you  could  effectively  utilize  (a)  special  service  and  (b)  sales 
initiative,  in  this  case. 

4.  You  are  selling  advertising  space  for  a  metropolitan  newspaper  with 
a  large  circulation.  You  are  trying  to  get  a  contract  with  a  company  which 
manufactures  an  extensive  line  of  food  products.  In  the  midst  of  your 
presentation  your  prospect  interrupts  you  with  this  statement :  "Yes,  your 
advertising  is  good  enough  but  I  have  decided  to  go  into  billboards  next 
year  instead  of  newspapers."  The  prospect  then  starts  off  on  a  discussion 
of  the  advantages  of  billboard  advertising  and  takes  the  interview  out  of 
your  hands.    What  would  you  do  and  say  in  order  to  regain  control  of  the 

interview? 

5.  You  are  a  salesman  for  the  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company  of  Minne- 
apolis. Your  company  manufactures  "Pillsbury's  Best  Flour,"  also  a  line 
of  pancake  flour,  wheat  cereal,  farina,  health  bran,  etc.  The  company  puts 
out  extensive  recipe  books  which  it  furnishes  to  dealers  for  distribution 
among  their  customers.  It  also  furnishes  an  extensive  supply  of  counter 
and  window  display  ads.  The  line  is  nationally  advertised.  You  have 
just  taken  an  order  for  a  full  variety  of  your  products  from  the  leading 
dealer  in  a  town.  He  has  never  before  handled  your  goods.  Your  samples, 
booklets,  portfolio,  etc.,  are  scattered  about  upon  the  counter.^  State  in 
detail  what  you  would  do  and  say  in  order  to  make  a  skilful  "get-away." 
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CHAPTER  XV 

THE  MENTAL  AND  PHYSICAL  ELEMENTS 

Importance  of  a  Selling  Personality. — It  is  generally  con- 
ceded that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  salesman  with  a  pleas- 
ing personality  will  be  far  more  effective  than  the  salesman 
who  has  a  weak,  negative,  or  repulsive  personality.  In  fact, 
nine  out  of  ten  sales  managers,  answering  the  questions 
as  to  what  determines  success  in  salesmanship,  would  in  all 
probability  vote  for  "a  selling  personality."  Selling  in  every 
form,  even  by  "direct  mail"  or  "magazine  copy,"  has  become 
intrinsically  woven  about  the  personality  idea.  Personality  is 
a  power  in  itself.  In  its  easy  exercise  lies  the  advantage  of 
personal  salesman  over  the  copywriter  in  actually  making  sales. 
The  flesh-and-blood  human  being  is  behind  the  sales  interview 
to  an  extent  that  can  never  be  true  of  a  message  printed  in 
cold  type.  Sales  managers  are  constantly  searching  for  sales- 
men who  possess  an  actual  or  potential  "selling  personality." 

Power  of  the  Human  Presence. — Effective  salesmanship 
in  the  sales  interview  is  a  meeting  of  minds.  It  is  the  persua- 
sion of  the  prospect's  whole  mind.  If  all  buyers  were  mere 
machines,  able  to  weigh  and  balance  arguments  and  proceed 
to  an  accurate  decision,  personality  in  selling  would  not  be  a 
power  in  itself.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  Purchasing  agents 
and  professional  buyers  testify  to  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
Recognizing  the  tremendous  force  of  personality,  they  do  their 
utmost  to  guard  themselves  against   being   influenced  by  it. 
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They  attempt  to  demand  that  the  interview  be  reduced  to  a 
coldly  logical  presentation.  But  so  long  as  there  is  a  human 
presence  behind  the  sales  talk,  they  cannot  eliminate  the  in- 
fluence of  personality,  try  as  they  may. 

With  these  statements  in  mind,  the  importance  of  develop- 
ing a  selling  personality,  of  building  the  salesman  himself  in 
all  his  personal  powers,  can  be  seen. 

Salesmanship  requires  a  greater  degree  of  self-mastery 
than  perhaps  any  other  vocation.  The  entire  tendency  of 
present-day  effectual  selling  is  to  get  away  from  merchandise 
and  to  sell  service,  or,  in  other  words,  the  chance  to  make 
profit,  to  enjoy  comfort,  to  experience  safety,  to  realize  per- 
sonal satisfaction — which  in  turn  puts  the  problem  right  up  to 
the  "man  quality"  of  the  salesman  himself. 

The  more  abstract  the  selling  proposition  becomes  the 
higher  the  man  quality  demanded  of  the  salesman     .     .     . 

Make  the  man  right  and  the  sale  will  be  right     .     .     . 

Man  is  the  connecting,  directing  force  in  sales-man-ship.1 

Danger  in  Overemphasis  on  Personality. — There  is  no 
doubt,  of  course,  that  this  matter  of  personality  can  be  over- 
emphasized. Excessive  personality  too  often  means  arrogant, 
self-assertive  salesmanship.  The  so-called  salesmanship  of 
the  "one-call,"  "brow-beating"  salesman,  which  seeks  to  sell 
a  prospect  some  particular  offering  whether  he  wants  it  or 
not,  has  brought  much  disrepute  to  salesmanship  as  a  vocation. 

Personality,  becoming  conscious  of  its  force,  often  overly 
emphasizes  itself  and  destroys  freedom  of  action  on  the  part 
of  the  prospect.  To  become  dominant  through  pressure  of 
will  beyond  the  power  of  the  prospect  actually  and  naturally 
to  realize  the  purposes  of  the  sale  often  insults  the  intelligence 
of  the  prospect  as  well  as  destroys  his  own  sense  of  initiative 
beyond  ability  to  realize.  All  this  he  unconsciously  feels,  and 
when  the  opportune  moment  arrives,  he  claims  his   freedom 


i  "Make    the    Man    Right    and    the    Sales    Will    Be    Right,"    Day,    F.    H.,    SalcsoloQV, 

Sept.  1923,  ]).  20, 
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and  attempts  to  destroy  those  relations  which  seem  to  act  as 
personal  restraint  factors.2 

As  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  in  this  text,  genuine 
salesmanship  must  rest  upon  a  basis  of  service.  "A  legitimate 
sale  is  an  exchange  of  services  wherein  one  person  induces 
another  to  purchase  something  at  an  agreed  price."  The 
exercise  of  personality  should  not  go  beyond  the  limits  of 
this  definition.  Nor  should  it  arouse  the  emotions  so  effec- 
tively as  to  sweep  the  prospect  away  from  his  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  immediate  practical  concern.  A  dominant  selling 
personality  is,  however,  justified  in  overcoming  the  prospect's 
natural  sales  resistance,  an  attitude  which  almost  always  exists, 
even  when  the  prospect  really  needs  the  salesman's  offering. 
It  is  this  sort  of  selling  personality  which  will  be  discussed  in 
this  and  the  succeeding  chapter. 

Basic  Elements  in  a  Sales  Personality. — There  are  three 
basic  elements  involved  in  a  successful  selling  personality.  Or, 
to  be  more  accurate,  there  are  three  elements  apart  from  the 
general  intellectual  element,  the  educational  training  along  the 
line  of  business  principles,  a  matter  with  which  all  the  chapters 
of  this  text  deal. 

The  three  basic  elements  are  as  follows  :  ( 1 )  affirmative 
mental  attitude,  (2)  vital  energy,  and  (3)  art  in  making 
personal  contact  adjustments.  The  first  two  elements  will  be 
discussed  in  this  chapter,  and  the  third  will  be  considered  in 
detail  in  the  following  chapter. 

The  Affirmative  Mental  Attitude. — The  affirmative  men- 
tal attitude  is  perhaps  the  most  important  mental  asset  to  a 
selling  personality.  The  phrase  means  exactly  what  it  says — 
thinking  in  positive  terms;  estimating  individuals  and  condi- 
tions by  that  which  is  best  in  them.     Optimism,  hoping  and 

2  Creative  Salesmanship,  Hess,  H.  W.,  p.   53,  Lippincott,    1923. 
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believing  in  the  best,  is  necessary  to  the  salesman.  The  point 
of  view  of  the  successful  salesman  is  positive.  His  mental 
measurement  of  himself,  his  job,  and  his  environment  is  that 
of  achievement.  He  sees  himself  doing  the  thing  he  wants 
to  do. 

Power  of  This  Attitude. — This  affirmative  mental  attitude 
generates  a  definite,  positive  force,  just  as  real  as  any  physical 
force.  Years  of  experimentation  in  psychological  laboratories 
have  established  the  fact  that  "a  person's  prevailing  mental 
attitude  is  the  pattern  upon  which  his  brain  cells  build."  There 
is  nothing  new  or  "faddish"  about  this  principle.  It  has  been 
recognized  for  years.  Only  recently,  however,  have  the 
psychologists  organized  it  into  law  and  begun  to  apply  it 
systematically. 

The  Ideo-Motor  Law. — This  law  of  the  mind  is  called  the 
ideo-motor  law.  It  works  as  inexorably  as  any  law  of  physics. 
It  has  been  stated  by  President  Walter  Dill  Scott  as  follows : 
Every  idea  of  an  action  will  result  in  that  action  unless  hindered 
by  an  impeding  idea  or  physical  impediment.  Or,  again: 
Every  idea,  concept,  or  conclusion  which  enters  the  mind  is 
held  as  true  unless  hindered  by  some  contradictory  idea.3 

Positive,  affirmative  thought  results  in  achievement.  Ideas 
are  dynamic,  impulsive,  and  lead  to  action.  This  motor  im- 
pulse which  is  generated  stimulates  choice  and  action.  Take 
the  case  of  a  salesman  who  goes  into  an  exceedingly  difficult 
territory.  If  his  mental  attitude  is  "I  can  master  this  assign- 
ment and  put  myself  on  the  honor  roll  in  two  months,"  he 
immediately  feels  the  urge  to  set  about  devising  ways  of  doing 
that  very  thing.  If  one  method  does  not  work,  he  tries  an- 
other. Feeling  sure  that  the  territory  will  produce  results  and 
that  he  himself  can  make  it  produce  results,  he  persists  until 

8  Influencing  Men  in  Business,  Ronald  Press  Company,   1923. 
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he  does  produce  results.  He  sees  himself  doing  it.  He  orig- 
inates, devises,  and  persists  until  he  finds  the  right  way. 
Remember  always  that  ideas  are  something  more  than  formal, 
inert  reasons.  According  to  the  modern  scientific  conception 
of  psychology,  ideas  are  the  livest  and  most  dynamic  things 
in  the  universe. 

Program  for  Development  of  Altitude. — This  affirmative 
mental  attitude  can  be  developed.  It  is  definitely  a  mental 
habit,  a  habit  that  can  be  fixed  and  established  by  consistently 
following  a  definite  program  of  action.  Conscious  perform- 
ance will  soon  merge  into  subconscious  performance,  and  the 
habit  will  be  established. 

The  following  program  is  suggested.     It  consists  of  three 
very  definite  conscious  steps : 

1.  Discard  negative  thought. 

2.  Substitute  affirmative  thought. 

3.  Choose  to  act  accordingly. 

Elimination  of  Negative  Thought. — Thoughts  of  a  nega- 
tive nature,  of  failure,  weakness,  or  inefficiency,  thoughts  which 
cast  doubt  upon  performance  and  achievement,  should  be  dis- 
carded at  once.  Remember  the  power  of  the  ideo-motor  law. 
If  the  salesman  entertains  negative  thoughts,  if  he  sees  himself 
failing  in  his  task,  he  is  generating  a  motor  impulse  to  that  very 
end.  No  one  can  prevent  thoughts  of  failure  from  sweeping 
into  the  mind  automatically,  but  everyone  can  consciously  elim- 
inate such  thoughts  immediately.  There  is  no  need  for  us  to 
fill  our  minds  with  imaginary  troubles  or  negative  pictures  of 
weakness  and  failure. 


Substitution   of   Affirmative   Thought — This  elimination 
of  negative  thought  can  best  be  accomplished  by  substituting 
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affirmative  thought  the  moment  the  former  comes  into  the 
mind.  Someone  has  said  that  whatever  the  salesman  may  fear 
in  a  negative  way  may  be  said  to  be  either  ( I )  some  real  harm, 
(2)  something  the  salesman  will  be  able  to  overcome  if  he 
faces  it,  or  (3)  something  which  does  not  exist  at  all,  but  which 
is  merely  a  figment  of  the  imagination.  Of  all  the  negative 
possibilities,  99.99  per  cent  are  in  the  last  two  classes. 

Fill  the  mind  with  thoughts  of  efficiency,  success,  achieve- 
ment. Let  this  take  the  form  of  facts  concerning  oneself, 
one's  proposition,  one's  environment — facts  that  constitute  the 
best  there  is  in  them  from  the  standpoint  of  sales  achieve- 
ment. There  are  always  plenty  of  such  facts,  either  in 
existence  or  in  possibility.  Dig  them  up,  marshal  them,  sat- 
urate the  mind  with  them.  Sell  them  to  oneself  every  day. 
Then  after  a  time  this  operation  of  mind  will  become  auto- 
matic, like  the  action  of  the  fingers  of  a  skilful  pianist.  The 
mind  will  get  the  affirmative  habit.4 

Choice   and   Performance   of   Appropriate   Action. — The 

salesman  should  choose  to  act  out  his  affirmative  thoughts  and 
ideas.  The  impulse  will  be  there  and  the  choice  will  be  easy. 
Act  as  if  the  affirmative  idea  were  true.  Give  the  dynamic 
power  of  the  affirmative  attitude  all  the  help  you  can  by 
frequent  performance.  Remember  that  what  you  are  attempt- 
ing to  do  is  to  develop  a  habitual  mental  attitude.  The  oftener 
the  performance  is  executed,  the  deeper  will  the  habit  channel 
become. 

Benjamin  Franklin  in  his  autobiography  tells  how  he  at- 
tempted to  work  out  consciously  habits  of  thinking  and  action. 
He  made  a  list  of  13  virtues  in  a  notebook,  allotting  a  page  to 
each.  Under  each  he  wrote  an  epigrammatic  precept,  which 
gave  the  virtue  clearer  and  more  definite  meaning  in  terms  of 
action.  Then  he  consciously  practiced  each  for  varying  lengths 
of  time.     He  ruled  the  pages  into  spaces  and  checked  off  each 


•1  Developing  Sales  Personality,   Ferris,  E.  E.,  p.   17,  Prentice-Hall. 
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day  by  a  black  spot  some  particular  fault  which  he  had  not  over- 
come to  his  satisfaction.  He  continued  practice  and  carried  on 
this  personal  examination  for  years. 

If  the  salesman  will  but  give  some  little  attention  to  this 
practical  program  he  will  benefit  immeasurably. 

Between  the  positive  and  negative  qualities  of  your  per- 
sonality there  is  a  constant  battle  for  supremacy.  You  can- 
not succeed  when  the  negative  qualities  are  in  the  ascendency. 
You  will  surely  succeed  when  the  positive  qualities  are  in 
control.  There  is  no  going  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
and,  when  the  positive  qualities  are  in  control,  you  are  work- 
ing in  harmony  with  the  principles  and  laws  of  salesmanship, 
and  are  therefore  sure  to  attain  the  success  you  work  for,  and 
to  which  your  abilities  entitle  you. 

Personality  may  be  likened  to  a  garden.  When  you  have 
a  garden,  you  cultivate  the  soil  around  the  plants  with  great 
care,  thus  destroying  the  weeds  which  interfere  with  the 
growth  of  the  good  plants.  A  man  must  cultivate  his  per- 
sonality garden  if  he  is  to  succeed  as  a  salesman    .    .    . 

Plan  to  develop  the  positive  qualities  at  the  expense  of  the 
negative.  The  negative  qualities  are  weeds  in  your  nature, 
and  must  be  killed  before  they  become  powerful  elements. 
Weeds  are  killed  by  cutting  them  off  at  the  roots  and  letting 
the  sunlight  shine  upon  the  fresh  cuts,  or  by  uprooting  them. 

Negative  traits  of  character  can  be  killed  either  by  up- 
rooting them  when  they  are  small,  or  by  cutting  them  down 
near  the  roots  when  they  are  larger.  Uprooting  them  may 
be  considered  as  discontinuing  them;  cutting  them  off  near 
the  roots  may  be  considered  as  fighting  them  with  will-power.5 


The  Element  of  Vital  Energy. — The  next  element  to  be 
considered  in  the  discussion  of  a  selling  personality  is  the 
element  of  physical  vital  energy.  To  be  effective,  the  salesman 
needs  a  vigorous  and  cheerful  vitality.  An  unusually  strong 
affirmative  attitude  of  mind  may  spur  him  on  to  great  efforts 
even  though  he  is  physically  weak,  but  good  health  plus  an 


5  The  Art  and  Science  of  Selling,  National  Salesmen's  Training  Association,  Vol.  T, 
13. 
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affirmative  attitude  of  mind  is  the  ideal  to  seek  for.  The  sales- 
man's work  is  constructive.  He  deals  with  the  wishes  and 
desires  of  a  prospect.  He  brushes  aside  prejudices,  he  dispels 
ignorance,  he  inspires  belief.  To  convince,  to  inspire,  and  to 
combat  credulity  requires  vital  energy  and  health.  Personal 
salesmanship  is  a  constant  matching  of  wits  with  the  buyer, 
and,  no  matter  how  the  salesman  feels,  if  he  is  to  be  effective, 
he  needs  to  be  constantly  aggressive  and  dominant.  Abundant 
good  health  will  make  for  maximum  efficiency  in  the  competi- 
tive stress  of  difficult  interviews. 

Suggestive  Power  of  Good  Health. — The  salesman's 
actual  physical  appearance  is  dependent  upon  good  health,  and 
there  is  nothing  more  conducive  to  confidence  and  more  per- 
suasive than  radiant  good  health. 

"Suggestion,"  said  Dr.  Boris  Sidis  of  Harvard,  "is  an 
idea  accepted  uncritically  and  acted  upon  automatically."  It  is 
carried  to  the  mind  not  by  a  process  of  reason,  but  rather  by  a 
forced  process  of  assertion  or  intimation,  such  as  a  slogan 
or  a  picture  on  a  billboard  or  magazine  page. 

There  is  no  picture  or  slogan  so  effective  in  forcing  a 
suggestion  into  the  mind  of  a  prospect  as  a  living  picture— 
a  live  slogan — impersonated  in  a  salesman  whose  mind  is 
charged  with  the  affirmation  that  this  prospect  needs  this 
proposition  and  is  going  to  take  it.  Back  of  his  words  and 
his  acts  are  mind  force  and  nerve  poise  which  carry  the  sug- 
gestion home.  There  is  no  type  of  suggestion  so  powerful  as 
that.  That  is  why  personal  salesmanship  always  has  been  and 
always  will  be  the  most  effective  method.6 

The  salesman  who  radiates  energy  and  good  health  as  he 
talks  about  his  offering  presents  to  his  prospects  a  living, 
breathing  picture  which  suggests  confidence,  friendliness, 
altruism,  and  earnestness.  The  salesman  who  walks  into  a 
prospect's  office,  slumps  into  a  chair,  and  talks  listlessly  and 


8  Developing  Sales  Personality,  Ferris,  E.  E.,  p.  34. 
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wearily  presents  a  suggestion  that  is  almost  certain  to  prevent 
a  sale.  It  is  the  salesman  who  appears  to  have  plenty  of 
reserve  power,  whose  vital  energy  bubbles  forth  in  enjoyment 
and  enthusiasm,  whom  prospects  like  to  meet. 

A  Practical  Good-Health  Program. — A  practical  program 
for  the  salesman  to  follow  in  building  up  vital  energy  should 
provide  definite  suggestions  as  to:  (1)  mental  attitude,  (2) 
oxygen,  (3)  water,  (4)  food,  (5)  exercise,  and  (6)  relaxa- 
tion. In  presenting  this  program  it  is  not  intended  to  offer 
much  that  is  new.  Most  of  these  principles  and  methods  of 
health  building  and  hygiene  are  well  established.  They  are 
offered  here  because  the  peculiar  work  of  salesmanship, 
espcially  that  of  traveling  salesmanship,  necessitates  a  definite, 
clean-cut  program.  The  salesman's  hours  a^e  irregular.  He 
must  often  arrive  on  late  trains  and  depart  on  early  trains.  He 
must  eat  at  restaurants,  hotels,  and  lunch  counters.  Nearly 
every  night  he  sleeps  in  a  different  room  and  often  in  a  Pull- 
man berth.  Frequently  the  means  of  ventilation  are  poor. 
He  is  often  obliged  to  hurry  at  his  meals  or  at  his  work  in  order 
to  "make  a  train."  Hence,  there  is  a  much  larger  element  of 
irregularity,  hurry,  and  tensity  in  his  work  than  in  that  of  a 
routine  employment.  For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  those  in- 
dicated elsewhere  in  this  chapter,  there  is  especial  need  that 
the  salesman  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  salient  features  of  the 
well-established  rules  which  govern  physical  health  and  energy. 

Mental  Attitudes  and  Good  Health. — The  power  of  an 
affirmative  attitude  of  mind  toward  the  tasks  of  selling  has 
already  been  discussed.  Probably  the  most  important  use  of 
the  positive  mental  attitude  is,  however,  in  connection  with 
ideas  of  health  and  energy.  A  fixed,  habitual  mental  affirma- 
tion of  physical  efficiency,  health,  and  vitality  will  produce 
startling  results  in  improving  general  health.     The  ideo-motor 
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law,  which  has  already  been  explained,  restated  in  terms  of 
vital  energy,  indicates  the  sequence.  "Every  distinct  thought 
affirming  health,  vitality,  and  vital  energy  which  one  harbors 
in  the  mind  generates  in  the  human  organism  motor  impulses, 
which  tend  to  produce  corresponding  conditions. 

Ailments  of  the  Mind. — A  large  percentage  of  physical 
ailments  are  "supposed"  ailments,  existing  only  in  the  mind. 
Thoughts  of  physical  weakness  and  sickness  are  entertained, 
and  motor  impulses  which  tend  to  produce  physical  weakness 
and  sickness  are  generated.  Again  and  again  people  actually 
think  themselves  into  a  state  of  disease.  Physicians,  in  an 
effort  to  treat  mental  diseases,  refrain  from  prescribing  medi- 
cine, but  give  some  cheerful  view  or  advise  a  change  of  scene 
or  occupation.  They  attempt  to  get  such  a  patient  to  think 
himself  out  of  a  state  of  disease. 

Certainly,  many  diseases  are  not  mental  but  are  caused  by 
external  and  internal  physical  conditions.  The  germ  theory 
of  disease  is  established  and  proved.  So  long  as  there  exist 
infection  and  contagion,  physicians  will  be  needed.  But  a 
large  part  of  the  functional  derangements  have  their  origin  in 
perverted  mental  states.  They  can  only  be  remedied  by  a 
sound  and  wholesome  mental  readjusment,  by  thinking 
thoughts  which  assert  a  sound  and  wholesome  physical  con- 
dition. 

Therefore,  one  should  not  harbor  a  thought  of  weakness, 
sickness,  or  physical  inefficiency  unless  he  wishes  to  generate 
motor  impulses  which  tend  to  produce  corresponding  re- 
sults. On  the  other  hand,  let  him  see  to  it  that  his  habitual 
mental  attitude  is  one  that  affirms  health,  vigor,  and  vital 
energy.  He  should  postulate  it,  persistently  assert  it ;  then  act 
as  if  it  were  true.  Let  him  choose  to  think  health  and 
strength  and  choose  to  act  health  and  strength.  It  will  come 
true.7 


7  Developing  Sales  Personality,  Ferris,  E.  E.,  p.  50. 
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Importance  of  Oxygen  as  a  Health  Builder. — But  there 
are  other  factors  in  good  health,  such  as  proper  breathing  and 
proper  eating,  which  are  vitally  important.  Let  us  glance  at 
a  few  elementary  facts  of  physiology  at  this  point.  Take, 
first,  oxygen,  that  vital  necessity  to  radiant  good  health.  Few 
people  pay  enough  attention  to  oxygenating  thoroughly  their 
bodily  organism.  They  realize  that  one  must  breathe  to  live, 
but  they  let  their  understanding  of  what  happens  during  the 
breathing  process  go  with  that. 

Function  of  Oxygen. — The  main  function  of  oxygen  in 
bodily  adjustment  is  to  make  rich,  pure  blood.  Oxygen  reaches 
the  lung  cells  through  the  respiratory  tract.  These  minute 
lung  cells  would  represent  a  surface  of  500  or  600  square  feet, 
if  spread  out.  The  blood  circulates  through  the  system  and 
comes  in  contact  with  the  lining  of  the  lung  cells.  In  the  process 
of  reducing  and  consuming  waste  matter  the  blood  becomes 
charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  When  the  lung  cells  are  in 
normal  operation,  the  blood  discharges  this  carbonic  acid  gas 
into  them  and  at  the  same  time  absorbs  oxygen  from  them. 
The  carbonic  acid  and  other  waste  matters  pass  off  with  the 
expired  air  in  breathing. 


Practical  Suggestions. — Consequently,  the  lungs  should  be 
constantly  and  thoroughly  oxygenated.  No  one  can  easily  get 
too  much  pure  air.  Nature  designed  man  to  live  far  more  in 
the  outdoors  than  is  her  custom  today.  We  should  keep  in 
the  open  far  more  than  we  do. 

A  good  brisk  walk,  to  which  is  added  deep  breathing  to 
develop  and  keep  the  lungs  in  health,  is  desirable.  This 
should  not  be  done  as  recreation  but  as  an  obligation  to  one's 
body.  Every  salesman  can  do  it  if  he  will,  as  he  travels 
from  place  to  place  in  a  town.  If  he  maintains  an  erect  posi- 
tion, walks  briskly,  and  breathes  deeply,  he  will   find  these 
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simple   health   maxims   to   have   a   direct   bearing   on   happy 
mental  states     .     .     . 

Many  people  are  afraid  of  fresh  air  and  a  cool  room  at 
night  and  refuse  to  raise  the  windows  in  their  rooms.  They 
are  wary  of  drafts  and  would  rather  run  the  chances  of  a  bad 
headache  produced  by  an  overheated  room,  or,  as  some 
people  think  carbon  dioxide,  than  err  the  slightest  in  the  other 
direction.  Fresh  air  cannot  do  harm.  Your  room  cannot 
contain  too  much  of  it.  Shut  off  the  heat  and  open  the 
windows  top  and  bottom.  Scientific  results  follow  and  you 
will  find  yourself  more  able  to  match  wits  with  the  pessimist 
who  prefers  a  stuffy  room.8 

Water  As  a  Health  Builder. — Next  to  air,  water  is  prob- 
ably the  most  important  factor  in  good  health.  Water  is  con- 
stantly needed  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  moisture  from  the 
skin  and  lungs,  to  flush  out  and  to  aid  the  normal  action  of 
the  liver,  the  kidneys,  and  the  intestines. 

Water  flushes,  purifies,  and  cleanses. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  system  needs  two  quarts,  or  eight 
ordinary  sized  glasses,  of  water  every  24  hours.  Probably  one- 
third  of  this  amount  is  taken  with  the  meals,  so  that  four  or 
five  glasses  of  water  are  needed  in  addition  to  the  amount 
taken  at  meal  time. 

It  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  get  the  habit  of  drinking  this 
quantity,  and  it  is  the  only  safe  thing  to  do.  Otherwise, 
internal  filth  will  accumulate  (just  as  external  filth  ac- 
cumulates without  the  application  of  water).  Without  water 
the  internal  organs  go  dry  and  cease  to  function.  Deprive 
the  human  organism  of  water  for  four  and  a  half  days  and 
it  will  cease  to  operate.  How  frequently,  however,  men 
compel  it  to  operate  on  a  half  supply. 

Here  is  a  plain,  simple  program  which,  if  followed  per- 
sistently for  only  a  few  weeks,  will  develop  the  water  habit: 
Drink  one  glass  of  water  upon  arising  in  the  morning.  Drink 
one  glass  at  intervals  of  two  hours  during  the  day.     If  it 


8  Creative  Salesmanship,  Hess,  p.   126, 
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agrees  with  you,  best  drink  one  glass  with  meals.  This  will 
provide  the  full  daily  supply  of  water.  It  will  keep  the  system 
well  flushed  and  purified.  It  will  aid  in  the  operation  of  all 
the  bodily  functions.9 


The  Daily  Bath — It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
use  of  water  as  a  health  builder  should  not  be  confined  to  an 
internal  use  alone.  The  body  needs  to  be  cleansed  externally 
almost  daily.  One  of  the  natural  methods  of  eliminating 
waste  is  through  the  pores  of  the  skin.  A  certain  amount  of 
dead  material  is  continually  accumulating  on  the  skin  and 
should  be  removed  daily.  In  general,  take  the  hot  bath  at  night 
and  the  cold  bath  in  the  morning.  The  former  should  be  taken 
about  twice  a  week,  the  latter  every  morning.  The  cold  sponge 
or  plunge  invigorates  the  whole  body,  removes  staleness  or 
depression,  and  refreshes  the  spirit. 

Food  as  a  Health  Builder'.— The  subject  of  food  and  its 
relation  to  good  health  can  hardly  be  discussed  in  detail  here. 
It  is  a  subject  upon  which  a  great  deal  of  sound  and  practical 
advice  is  available.  A  few  sound  principles,  however,  will  not 
be  amiss  at  this  point. 

Men  in  all  walks  of  life  eat  far  more  than  is  go@d  for  them. 
Tolstoy  said  with  truth  that  men  feed  themselves  as  if  they 
were  stallions  rather  than  men,  and  "Uncle  Joe  Cannon" 
philosophically  remarked  in  his  eighty-fourth  year  that  more 
men  dig  their  graves  with  their  teeth  than  in  any  other  way. 

Rational  eating  should  be  the  aim.  Habits  of  thorough 
mastication  and  moderation  in  eating  are  the  most  important. 
Hurried  eating,  an  American  habit,  allows  the  food  to  be 
swallowed  before  it  is  well  mixed  with  saliva  and  before  the 
stomach  is  prepared  to  receive  it.  Thorough  mastication  pro- 
motes the  flow  of  gastric  juice  in  the  stomach  and  thus  prepares 

9  Developing  Sales  Personality,  Ferris,  E.  E.,  p.  43. 
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the  stomach  to  receive  the  food  and  begin  digestive  action. 
Due  care  should  be  exercised  by  everyone  not  to  throw  the 
work  of  the  mouth  on  the  stomach. 

Moderation  in  Eating. — Moderation  in  the  amount  of  food 
eaten  also  should  most  certainly  be  observed.  An  overloaded 
stomach  means  an  overworked  stomach,  just  as  liable  to  break 
down  as  any  overworked  piece  of  machinery. 

Nature  has  provided  us  with  a  safe  guide  as  to  when  and 
what   we  should   eat.     It   is   found   in  the   normal   appetite. 
Human  beings,  like  animals,  possess  a  normal  appetite,  which 
is    simply    a   natural    desire    for    food,    induced   by   hunger. 
Animals  instinctively  heed  their  normal  appetite  and  obey  it, 
and,  as  a  result,  they  are  soundly  nourished.     But  men  often 
pamper  and  pervert  it  until  it  becomes  abnormal,  and  then  it  is 
no  longer  a  safe  guide  to  follow     ...     No  man  need  go 
astray  if  he  will  use  moderation  and  heed  the  normal  appetite. 
The   normal   appetite   calls    for   plenty   of   plain,   wholesome 
foods,  such  as  bread,  cheese,  eggs,  fowl,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 
If  the  appetite  be  tempted  with  juicy  meats,  heavy  pastries, 
and  rich,  indigestible  foods,  moderation  dictates  that  we  eat 
them  sparingly.     Moderation  warns  us  to  beware  of  confusing 
taste  with  hunger.    An  abnormal  appetite  consists  largely  of  a 
perverted  taste.     Above  all,   moderation  bids   us   stop   short 
when  hunger  is  satisfied.10 

Exercise  as  a  Health  Builder.— Exercise  is  the  next  essen- 
tial to  good  health.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  in  good 
physical  condition  without  taking  more  exercise  than  that  which 
is  a  part  of  one's  regular  work.  A  reasonable  amount  of  special 
exercise  is  necessary.  The  millions  of  minute  cells  composing 
the  human  body  decay  and  form  waste  matter.  They  need 
to  be  broken  down  and  carried  away.  New  cells  need  to  be 
constructed  in  their  place.  Special  physical  exercise  stimulates 
the  action  of  the  organs  of  the  body  and  increases  the  cir- 

1"  Cf.  Developing  Sales  Personality,  E.  E.  Ferris. 
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culation  of  the  blood.  This  process  helps  to  break  down  and 
carry  away  the  old  worn-out  cells  as  well  as  to  build  and 
substitute  new  cells. 


Practical  Suggestions. — The  best  form  of  exercise  is  un- 
doubtedly exercise  taken  in  such  a  game  as  golf,  tennis,  or 
bowling.  Walking  is  beneficial  if  it  is  purposeful  and  rapid. 
If  conditions  will  not  permit  any  of  these  suggestions,  a  short 
period  of  room  exercise  will  prove  beneficial  and  helpful. 
Although  it  may  be  helpful,  it  is  not  even  necessary  to  use 
apparatus,  to  gyrate  to  the  tune  of  a  phonograph,  or  to  execute 
silently  Walter  Camp's  "Daily  Dozen."  Almost  any  move- 
ments that  relax  and  contract  the  muscles  alternately  will  be 
effective,  particularly  if  they  promote  deep  breathing  and  if 
the  room  is  well  ventilated.  Ordinarily,  ten  to  twelve  minutes 
per  day  spent  in  systematic  exercise  will  be  ample.  It  does 
not  pay  to  overexercise  to  the  point  of  exhaustion. 

Relaxation  and  Good  Health— Finally,  attention  should 
be  given  to  relaxation  in  the  interests  of  good  health.  Every 
salesman  owes  it  to  his  physical  good  health  to  leave  his  work 
entirely  alone  at  least  once  daily  and  give  both  the  mind  and 
body  a  rest.  Throw  off  the  strain  and  divert  the  mind  to  other 
things. 

Worry  is  mental  tensity,  as  are  also  fear  and  self -distrust, 
and,  in  the  same  way,  all  kinds  of  physical  strain  mean  tensity. 
Tensity  tightens  and  closes  and  shuts  out.  The  opposite  of 
tensity  is  relaxation.  Relaxation  is  open,  receptive,  natural. 
Relaxation  throws  open  the  organism.  When  we  relax  we 
let  go — open  up.11 

Learn  to  control  your  physical  being  by  practicing  relaxa- 
tion. Try  relaxing  one  organ  at  a  time.  Begin  with  the  arm 
and  hand.    Let  them  fall  and  lie  a  dead  weight.    Do  the  same 

11  Developing  Sales  Personality,  Ferris,  E.  E.,  p.  56. 
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with  the  head,  the  feet,  and  the  back.  Try  to  relax  your 
muscles  until  you  are  limp  all  over.  Practice  relaxation  until 
you  can  control  one  part  of  the  body  or  more  at  a  time. 

Problems 

1.  Each  morning  find  some  pleasant  and  inspiring  idea.  Turn  it  over 
and  over  in  the  mind  until  it  is  fixed  in  the  eonsc.ousness.  Call  it  to  mmd 
as  often  during  the  day  as  you  feel  depressed,  irritable  or  ruffled.  Substitute 
it  for  all  negative  thought. 

2.  Make  a  list  every  day  for  a  week  of  the  prospects  you  have  called 
upon.  Set  down  opposite  each  name  five  attractive  personally  characteristics 
possessed  by  each  prospect.  Try  to  avoid  the  negative  elements  Think 
quickly  of  five  outstanding  positive  characteristics.  Glance  over  this  list 
before  you  call  on  these  prospects  again. 

3  You  are  selling  life  insurance.  Your  sales  manager  asks  you  to 
call  on  a  certain  prospect.     He  talks  to  you  as   follows: 

<B  is  an  almost  impossible  prospect.  I  have  had  four  of  the  best  men 
in  this  territory  working  on  him.  They  can  hardly  ever  get  even  an  inter- 
view. Hayes  did  get  in  but  was  shown  the  door  before  he  had  talked 
three  minutes,  and  Hayes  is  a  high-powered  salesman  as  you  know.  B 
simply  will  not  listen  to  a  sales  talk.  Now  I  happen  to  know  that  he  need, 
at  least  a  $100,000  policy  and  that  he  can  afford  to  buy  one.  See  what  you 
can  do.     I  wish  you  luck,  and  you're  certainly  going  to  need  it. 

Proceed  in  the  following  manner:  _ 

(a)  Fix  in  your  mind  quickly  the  amount  of   your  commission  on  a 

$100,000  policy. 

(b)  Picture  yourself  and  Prospect  B.  as  he  signs  on  the  dotted  line. 

(c)  Plan  quickly  two  ways  of  getting  in  to  see   B.     Brush  aside  the 

difficulties,    and   plan   quickly   what   you   intend  to  do 

(d)  Arrange  an  appointment  with  the  company  doctor  for  the  day  you 

expect  to  see  B. 

(e)  Record  your  results  of    (c).     If  you  fear  difficulties  or  obstacles, 

put  the  whole  procedure  aside  and  try  it  again  a  couple  of  days 
later.      Let    your   mind   work   quickly.      See    yourself    doing   the 
thing  you  set  out  to  do. 
4.  Select  some  desired  goal  in  life.    Will  that  it  should  be  yours.   Picture 
yourself  attaining  the  goal.     Do  not  think  of  the  means.     Resolve  to  over- 
come all  difficulties,  but  think  of  none.    Repeat  this  exercise  every  day  for 
one  week.     Then  omit  a  week  and  repeat  it  again. 

5  Procure  a  copy  of  Walter  Camp's  "Daily  Dozen."  Study  the  exer- 
cises and  adapt  them  to  your  own  use.  Spend  at  least  five  minutes  each 
morning  exercising  before  an  open  window  before  you  have  fully  dressed. 
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6.  Determine  to  follow  out  some  definite  program  in  which  the  following 
elements  are  involved. 

(a)  Regularity  in  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  and  exercise. 

(b)  Daily  deep-breathing  exercises. 

(c)  Two  or  three  glasses  of  water  each  day  between  meals. 

(d)  Frequent   baths,   always    rinsing   in    fresh   water,    cooler   than   the 

first,  and  drying  thoroughly. 

(e)  Substantial    food  in   moderate   amounts.      Shun    rich   pastries    and 

foods   which  stimulate  but  do  not  nourish. 

(f)  Rest  periods  and  complete  relaxation  exercises. 

7.  Provide  yourself  with  a  baseball  bat,  golf  club,  or  broom.  Stand 
erect.  Exhale  until  it  seems  as  though  every  bit  of  air  has  been  pushed  out 
of  the  lungs.  With  the  left  hand  held  straight  out  in  front  and  at  arm's 
length  grasp  the  bat,  club,  or  broom  and  inhale  slowly,  gradually  increasing 
the  pressure  of  the  grip  to  the  limit  of  strength.  Hold  the  breath  for  a 
count  of  3,  then  exhale  slowly,  loosening  the  grip  gradually  at  the  same 
time.  Repeat  this  exercise  a  number  of  times,  holding  the  bat,  club,  or 
broom  at  different  angles  away  from  the  body— now  high,  now  low.  Do 
the    same    with   the    left    hand. 

8.  Practice  relaxation.  Stand  erect  with  just  enough  tensity  of  muscle 
in  the  legs,  back,  and  head  to  keep- the  body  fairly  erect.  Let  the  arms 
hang  loosely  by  the  sides.  Try  to  remove  every  particle  of  muscular  tensity 
in  the  arms  and  hands.  Then  move  the  limp  right  arm  up  and  out,  using 
as  little  muscle  as  possible.  Describe  a  semicircle  in  the  air  slowly  and 
on  any  plane.  Then  relax  the  arm  completely  and  let  it  fall  to  the  side. 
Do  the  same  with  the  left  arm. 

9.  Practice  the  exercises  given  above,  lying  flat  on  your  back  in  bed. 
Relax  the  legs,  back,  neck,  and  head  completely.  Try  to  feel  like  a  dead 
weight.  Then  raise  the  arms  in  the  manner  described.  Do  the  same 
with  the  legs. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  ART  OF  PERSONAL  CONTACTS 

The  ability  to  adjust  oneself  quickly  and  easily  to  other 
personalities  is  one  of  the  fine  arts  of  salesmanship.  It  might 
well  be  termed  "the  art  of  sales  personality."  It  is  this  which 
constitutes  the  gist  of  tact,  diplomacy,  "mixing."  The  success 
of  a  sales  negotiation  often  turns  upon  this  ability  to  come 
quickly  into  harmonious  personal  relation  with  another. 

Men  who  possess  an  inborn  capacity  for  selling  instinctively 
realize  the  importance  of  this  and  automatically  develop  into 
what  is  known  as  "good  fellows"-"good  mixers."  However, 
it  is  an  art  that  can  be  developed  by  any  person  of  fair 
intelligence. 

Justification  of  the  Art— A  word  here  in  justification  of 
this  art     It  is  frequently  under  attack  in  the  daily  press  and 
in  the  periodicals.    It  is  often  referred  to  as  a  social  nuisance. 
Society  is  pictured  as  being  exposed  to  the   "wiles"   of  the 
salesman  who  is  seeking  to  entice  people  into  the  doing  of 
something  which  they  ought  not  to  do.    Critics  such  as  these 
fall  into  three  errors:    (i)  They  fail  to  understand  the  econo- 
mic principle  that  genuine  service  lies  at  the  basis  of  successful 
business-that  is  to  say,  unless  a  business  offers  something 
that  society  needs  it  will  ultimately  go  on  the  rocks.    A  legiti- 
mate sale  is  an  exchange  of  services.    Every  legitimate  sales- 
man (and  this  includes  most  of  them)  is  offering  something 
which  society  can  use  to  advantage.     (2)   These  cnt.cs   fail 
to  understand  the  natural  sales  resistance  which  is  encountered 
in  placing  necessary  and  useful  commodities  or  services  upon 
the  market.    Men  are  constitutionally  unwilling  to  change— to 
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try  something  new — to  depart  from  established  custom.  The 
arts  of  salesmanship  are  necessary  to  start  them  into  action. 
(3)  Such  critics  mistake  the  caricature  for  the  type.  There  are 
so-called  salesmen  who  are  engaged  in  duping  the  public.  They 
are  in  the  business  of  enticing  the  inexperienced  and  the  unwary 
into  making  unwise  purchases  or  unsound  investments.  Their 
offerings  do  not  represent  a  service.  They  are  like  counterfeit 
currency — an  exception,  not  the  rule. 

Prerequisites  of  the  Art  of  Personal  Contacts. — Refer- 
ring to  our  definition  of  this  art  as  "the  ability  to  adjust 
oneself  quickly  and  easily  to  other  personalities,"  it  will  be  seen 
that  an  essential  prerequisite  is  "knowledge  of  human  nature," 
i.e.,  the  ability  to  form  a  quick  and  reasonably  accurate  judg- 
ment of  other  personalities.  This  knowledge  involves  three 
elements:  (1)  familiarity  with  types  of  temperament; 
(2)  familiarity  with  dominant -traits;  (3)  a  knowledge  of  how 
these  specific  types  and  traits  react.  Let  us  consider  these  in 
their  order. 

Types  of  Temperament. — We  shall  make  no  attempt  here 
to  go  deeply  into  the  matter  of  character  analysis.  Some 
interesting  studies  have  been  made  and  some  progress  achieved 
in  the  endeavor  to  reduce  the  subject  to  scientific  exactness,  but 
for  our  purpose  here  it  is  sufficient  to  consider  only  those  gen- 
eral types  of  temperament  and  distinctive  traits  which  can  read- 
ily be  distinguished  during  a  more  or  less  casual  contact.  We  do 
not  think  it  wise  or  helpful  for  the  salesman  to  scrutinize  his 
prospect  too  closely  or  to  attempt  a  detailed  analysis  of  his 
characteristics.  In  such  a  process  he  is  likely  to  become  en- 
tangled in  a  maze  of  details  and  lose  that  personal  touch  which 
he  is  endeavoring  to  gain.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose 
to  call  attention  to  two  general  types  of  temperament  and  then 
point  out  three  dominant  traits  which  are  more  or  less  common 
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to  each  type.     The  two  general  types  of  temperament  are  com- 
monly known  as : 

i.  The  phlegmatic. 
2.  The  sensitive. 

As  to  the  distinctive  traits  (more  or  less  common  to  both 
types  of  temperament),  men  may  be  grouped  into  three  classes : 

1.  The  opinionated  (positive-aggressive-arbitrary). 

2.  The  open-minded   (judicial-genial-reasonable). 

3.  The  cautious  (critical-conservative-hesitant). 

There  are,  of  course,  numerous  other  traits,  more  or  less 
distinctive,  which  might  be  mentioned,  but  our  purpose  here 
is  to  group  personalities  into  broad  divisions,  easily  identified, 
thus  avoiding  technical  distinctions  and  yet  making  these  groups 
sufficiently  distinct  to  be  of  practical  use  in  judging  men. 

The  Phlegmatic  Temperament. — A  man  of  phlegmatic 
temperament  is  cool-headed,  somewhat  slow  in  making 
decisions,  more  or  less  judicial  in  habit,  not  easily  excited  or 
moved  to  act  impulsively.  He  is  the  opposite  of  the  sensitive, 
nervous,  excitable  type.  Such  a  man  is  more  than  likely  to  be 
of  heavy  (or  compact)  physical  build,  well  nourished,  delibe- 
rate in  movement,  and  judicial  in  attitude.  He  seldom  acts 
in  a  hurried  or  irritable  fashion.  There  is  an  absence  of  strain 
or  nervous  intensity.  He  radiates  an  atmosphere  of  delibera- 
tion. His  dominant  trait,  however,  may  be  either  one  (or  some 
combination)   of  the  three  traits  mentioned  above. 

In  dealing  with  this  type  one  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
prospect  is  somewhat  like  a  long  and  heavily  loaded  train— slow 
and  difficult  to  get  into  motion.  Hence  the  approach  should  be 
more  or  less  deliberate.  It  is  often  advisable  to  pave  the  way 
with  observations  about  local  affairs  or  some  special  feature 
of  business  or  financial  conditions.  It  is  sometimes  wise  at  the 
start   to  elicit   the  prospect's  opinion  concerning   some  public 
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matter  of  general  concern,  particularly  with  reference  to  its 
bearing  upon  business.  It  is  quite  helpful  to  get  the  prospect  to 
talking.  He  will  get  into  motion  more  quickly  in  that  way. 
The  salesman  can  easily  select  various  interesting  matters  of 
general  concern  (avoiding  politics)  as  a  point  of  contact. 

Also  in  making  his  presentation  to  this  type,  he  can  proceed 
more  deliberately.  He  can  elaborate  his  points  more  fully — 
give  illustrations  and  sometimes  offer  an  anecdote.  He  can 
present  plenty  of  facts  and  details  in  meeting  the  prospect's 
objections. 

The  Sensitive  Temperament. — A  man  of  sensitized 
temperament  is  apt  to  be  ardent,  quick,  impulsive,  easily 
excited,  hurried,  and  sometimes  irritable.  He  often  creates 
an  impression  of  strain  and  intensity.  More  than  likely 
he  is  of  a  spare  and  wiry  build  or  at  least  does  not  appear  so 
well  nourished  as  his  phlegmatic  brother.  He  often  wears  an 
anxious  expression  and  appears  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  get  through 
with  the  matter  in  hand.  He  also  may  possess  either  one  or 
more  of  the  dominant  traits  mentioned  above. 

The  salesman's  contact  with  this  type  of  temperament, 
while  it  should  give  no  indication  of  hurry  or  nervousness, 
should  be  more  pointed,  direct,  and  rapid.  He  should  quickly 
and  easily  come  to  the  matter  in  hand.  It  is  of  prime  im- 
portance that  favorable  attention  should  be  immediately  gained 
and  interest  quickly  aroused.  The  salesman  should  appear 
perfectly  cool  and  self-possessed,  and  his  presentation  should 
move  along  smoothly  but  rapidly. 

He  should  avoid  contradiction  or  argument.  So  far  as 
possible,  he  should  tactfully  admit  the  force  of  any  objections 
which  the  prospect  may  offer  and  then  take  control  of  the 
interview  by  diplomatically  suggesting  certain  points  which 
the  prospect  may  have  overlooked.  In  this  way  he  will  avoid 
sudden  or  capricious  adverse  decisions,  which  are  often  char- 
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acteristic  of  this  type  of  temperament.  By  way  of  illustration, 
let  us  suppose  that  a  bond  salesman  (Mr.  Johnson)  is  approach- 
ing a  business  man  of  this  temperament  (Mr.  Brown).  They 
are  strangers. 

Johnson  (who  has  gained  admittance  to  Brown's  office 
and  perceives  at  once  that  Brown  is  somewhat  tense  and 
nervous  in  action):  Good  morning,  Mr.  Brown.  I  am 
calling  at  the  suggestion  of  your  friend  Mr.  Oliver,  who  is 
interested  in  an  investment  service  that  we  are  ottering. 
Brown  :  Are  you  trying  to  sell  me  securities  ? 
Johnson:  Not  just  now.  I  wish  to  ask  your  opinion  as 
an  investor  about  the  relative  value  of  an  investment  in 
public  utilities.  You  see,  Mr.  Brown,  our  company  (he  begins 
to  describe  the  company  and  bond). 

Brown  (interrupting):  There's  no  use  in  wasting  your 
time.     I  am  not  interested  in  securities  just  now. 

Johnson  :  I  dare  say  you  are  not  in  the  market  to  buy 
anything,  but,  of  course,  as  an  occasional  investor  you  are 
interested  in  what  business  men  are  thinking  about  utilities. 
I  wonder  if  you  noticed  that  when  the  William  Rockefeller 
estate  was  recently  offered  for  probate  it  developed  that  about 
20  per  cent  of  his  investments  consisted  of  public  utilites? 
Harvard  University  invests  about  18  per  cent  of  its  funds  in 
utilities.  What  proportion  of  your  investments,  Mr.  Brown, 
are  in  public  utilities,  may  I  ask? 

Brown:  I  don't  know,  and  I  haven't  time  just  now  to 
look  it  up. 

Johnson:  Well,  at  any  rate,  I  will  take  only  a  few 
minutes  to  show  you  why  so  many  level-headed  investors  like 
Mr.  Oliver  are  becoming  interested  in  public  utilities,  and  then 
I  will  leave  the  matter  with  you.    You  see,  Mr.  Brown    .    .    . 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  contact  coolness  and  courtesy 
are  combined  with  directness  and  specific  facts,  which  are  well 
calculated  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  Mr.  Brown,  and  which 
relate  directly  to  the  matter  in  hand.  By  promptly  following 
this  with  details  concerning  the  investment  problem   (partial- 
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larly  the  need  of  a  wise  diversity  of  investment),  the  salesman 
would  probably  arouse  the  interest  of  the  prospect. 

The  Opinionated  Man  (Aggressive — Positive — 
Arbitrary). — This  trait  of  opinionativeness  often  appears  in 
either  the  phlegmatic  or  sensitive  temperament.  It  is  easily 
identified.  It  usually  shows  itself  in  an  initial  attitude  of 
resistance  and  promptly  assumes  the  form  of  objections  and 
contradictions.  The  most  effective  way  to  handle  it  is  by  a 
judicial  use  of  deference.  The  salesman  should  defer  to  the 
prospect's  opinion  so  far  as  he  consistently  can.  He  should 
meet  his  contrary  assertions  and  opinions  by  "letting  out 
slack."  He  should  offer  his  own  ideas  by  way  of  questions 
or  suggestion.  He  should  frequently  ask  the  opinon  of  the 
prospect  on  incidental  points.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
salesman  should  be  spineless.  He  can  be  both  deferential  and 
firm.  He  should  simply  avoid  "getting  into  a  jam"  with  the 
obstinate  prospect. 

As  an  instance,  let  us  suppose  that  the  bond  salesman, 
Mr.  Johnson,  succeeded  in  arousing  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Brown  (who  possessed  this  dominant  trait)  and  that  in  the 
midst  of  Johnson's  description  of  his  public  utility  bond  Mr. 
Brown  interrupts  with  this  statement: 

"Your  public  utilities  may  be  all  right,  but  I  prefer  real 
estate  first  mortgage  bonds.  They  offer  a  better  security  and 
as  good  a  yield.  I  am  going  to  make  my  next  investment  in  a 
real  estate  mortgage." 

Now  instead  of  directly  calling  into  question  the  sound- 
ness of  Mr.  Brown's  opinion,  the  salesman  handles  it  in  this 
way: 

"What  you  say  about  real  estate  security  is  perfectly 
correct,  Mr.  Brown.  The  best  investors  take  that  same  view 
up  to  a  certain  point,  but  that  is  really  a  matter  of  wisely  bal- 
ancing investments.  It  would  be  very  unwise  for  an  investor 
to  ignore  real  estate  mortgages,  but  it  would  be  equally  unwise 
to  ignore  public  utilities.  Did  you  notice  that  article  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  last  month  about  a  well-balanced  invest- 
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ment?  I  copied  the  figures  down.  Here  they  are.  What 
would  you  say  about  that  proportion  between  utilities  and  real 
estate  mortgages?" 

In  this  way,  the  salesman  tactfully  defers  to  Mr.  Brown's 
judgment  and  indirectly  compliments  it.  He  then  brings  up  the 
matter  of  balanced  investments  by  asking  Mr.  Brown's  opinion 
on  a  specific  proportion.  This  opens  the  way  to  a  continuation 
of  the  salesman's  discussion  of  utilities. 

The  Open-Minded  Man  (Judicial-Reasonable). — 
This  trait  of  open-mindedness  will  at  once  show  itself  in  a 
more  genial  and  receptive  attitude.  Such  a  prospect  is  more 
courteous  and  amenable  to  reason.  The  evidence  of  this  trait 
will  usually  appear  not  only  in  attitude  and  manner,  but  also 
in  a  certain  frankness  and  openness  of  countenance.  It  is  more 
often  found  in  the  phlegmatic  temperament,  although  it  some- 
times appears  in  the  sensitive.  A  prospect  of  this  kind  is  the 
easiest  to  handle.  He  may  not  be  sold  more  frequently,  but 
it  is  easier  to  get  one's  offering  before  him.  The  salesman 
should  meet  him  in  a  frank,  candid  fashion,  beginning  the 
presentation  deliberately  and  offering  it  in  an  orderly  and  con- 
vincing manner  without  reference  to  "maneuvers."  The 
straightforward  logical  method  goes  best  with  suck  a  prospect. 

The  Cautious  Man  (Hesitant— Critical— Con- 
servative).— This  trait  of  caution  is  common  to  either  the 
phlegmatic  or  the  sensitive  temperaments.  A  prospect  of  this 
kind  is  usually  non-committal,  careful,  and  critical.  He  is 
seldom  receptive,  cordial,  or  genial.  He  is  frequently  suspicious 
and  unresponsive.  His  tendency  is  to  "draw  away"  from  the 
salesman  or  at  least  to  hold  him  at  a  distance. 

This  trait  calls  for  a  particular  method  of  treatment,  that 
of  special  demonstration,  proof,  evidence.  The  presentation 
should  be  particularly  clean-cut  and  convincing,  and  a  special 
appeal  should  be  made  to  the  motive  of  protection  or  caution 
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— a  buying  motive  which  is  usually  characteristic  of  this  trait. 

The  salesman  should  stress  those  distinctive   features  of  his 

company's    service    which    offer    special    protection    to    the 

customer.   For  instance,  if  he  is  selling  a  commodity  or  service 

that  is  to  be  paid  for  in  instalments,  he  should  point  out  the 

various  ways  in  which  the  company  saves  the  prospect  from 

forfeiture  through  defaulted  payment  or  the  particular  help 

extended  in  that  event.    If  he  is  selling  a  breakable  article  or 

a  line  subject  to  spoilage  in  transit,  he  should  stress  the  special 

pains  taken  by  his  company  in  packing  or  shipping.    He  should 

bear  in  mind  that  a  cautious,  critical  prospect  has  a  special 

fondness  for  negative  aspects.    Particular  attention,  therefore, 

should  be  paid  to  anticipating  and  removing  in  advance  all 

objections  of  that  nature  by  means  of  statistics,  testimonial 

letters,   specific  instances,   and  concrete   illustrations. 
1 

Condensed  Summary. — A.  condensed  summary  of  this 
matter  of  handling  the  foregoing  temperaments  and  traits 
might  be  presented  in  the  following  outlines : 

1.  Phlegmatic: — handle  with  deliberation. 

2.  Sensitive  : — handle  with  directness. 

3.  Opinionated : — handle  with  deference. 

4.  Open-minded  : — handle  with  frankness. 

5.  Cautious  : — handle  with  proof. 


General  Methods  of  Appeal. — Let  us  now  consider  briefly 
those  general  methods  of  appeal  which  are  effective  in  deal- 
ing with  all  temperaments  and  all  traits. 

1.  The  Appeal  of  Courtesy  and  Dignity. — There  is 
an  inherent  response  in  human  nature  to  a  courteous  and 
dignified  attitude  on  the  part  of  another.  Courtesy  and  dignity 
imply  self-respect  and  also  a  similar  respect  for  the  other  man. 
It  is  a  recognition  of  the  other  man's  importance.    The  manner 
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of  showing  it  should  be  adjusted  to  the  social  station  and 
intelligence  of  the  person  approached.  It  may  in  some  cases 
take  on  a  familiar  and  colloquial  form,  but  in  essence  it  is 
always  the  same,  a  recognition  of  the  value  and  worth  of  a 
human  personality,  no  matter  what  the  social  position  or 
financial  standing  of  the  person  addressed,  and  hence  it  con- 
stitutes a  genuine  compliment  to  him.  It  seldom  fails  to  evoke 
a  favorable  response. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  anything  like  fawning  or 
obsequiousness.  One  should  also  avoid  formality  and  stiffness. 
It  is  possible  to  be  easy,  pleasant,  and  familiar,  and  at  the  same 
time  courteous  and  dignified  in  manner. 

2.  The  Appeal  of  Enthusiasm.-— It  is  during  that 
critical  period  of  the  sales  process  which  we  call  "the  approach" 
that  the  ability  to  make  a  favorable  personal  contact  is  put 
to  its  severest  test.  It  is  then  that  this  ability  is  of  greatest 
importance.  It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in 
making  this  initial  contact  a  great  part  of  the  salesman's 
effectiveness  will  depend  upon  the  state  of  his  feeling  con- 
cerning his  offering  and  his  mission.  We  refer  now  to  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  makes  his  approach.  The  explana- 
tion is  found  in  the  nature  of  enthusiasm  itself.  The  term  is 
quite  generally  misunderstood.  Enthusiasm  does  not  consist 
of  noise  or  vacuous  emotion.  It  has  been  defined  elsewhere  in 
this  book  as  intensity  of  feeling  about  something  based  upon 
knowledge  and  confidence.  If  the  salesman  has  a  meritorious 
offering  which  represents  a  genuine  service  to  society,  and  if 
he  has  acquired  an  expert  knowledge  of  it  so  that  he  can 
clearly  perceive  its  vital  connection  with  the  needs  or 
problems  of  his  prospect,  a  high  degree  of  confidence  will 
be  generated.  The  combination  of  this  knowledge  and  con- 
fidence produces  a  certain  intensity  of  feeling— enthusiasm. 
The  more  expert  his  knowledge,  the  greater  his  confidence  and 
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the  deeper  his  enthusiasm.  That  kind  of  enthusiasm  spreads 
like  conflagration.  The  reason  is  plain.  An  enthusiastic  sales- 
man is  one  whose  offering  seems  to  him  significant  and  fine. 
His  work  looks  good.  Life  seems  to  be  worth  while.  Now 
the  average  life  tends  to  sink  into  a  dull  and  uninteresting 
routine.  Business  details  often  seem  like  a  monotonous  grind. 
Then  along  comes  a  salesman  whose  business,  to  him,  is  full 
of  significance  and  enjoyment.  His  enthusiasm  freshens  up  the 
situation.  Intense  feeling  radiates  from  his  eye,  his  voice,  his 
attitude.  The  prospect  instinctively  absorbs  it.  Hence  en- 
thusiasm is  one  of  the  imponderable  but  powerful  forces  in 
an  effective  approach.  Men  automatically  welcome  the  en- 
thusiastic salesman. 

3.  The  Appeal  of  Altruism. — There  is  an  inherent 
attraction  about  human  nature  in  action.  Its  influence  upon 
men  is  somewhat  like  that  of*  the  law  of  chemical  affinity  in 
physics.  That  is  one  reason  why  men  prefer  to  live  in  cities. 
That  is  the  secret  of  the  fascination  of  biographies,  moving 
pictures,  political  campaigns,  newspaper  gossip.  The  human 
nature  appeal  is  basic. 

Now,  when  this  appeal  is  presented  in  its  most  attractive 
form,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  form  of  altruism — sympathy — 
brotherhood,  the  appeal  is  fairly  irresistable.  It  is  easy  to  see 
why  this  is  true.  Every  prospect  is  to  himself  the  center  of  the 
universe.  In  his  consciousness  all  things  come  to  a  focus  in 
himself.  Instinctively,  therefore,  he  reacts  favorably  to  that 
which  favorably  affects  himself.  Hence  it  follows  that  when 
a  fellow  man  (human  nature  in  action)  approaches  him  in  a 
spirit  of  altruism  and  fellowship,  (human  nature  at  its  best), 
he  instantly  and  favorably  reacts  to  that  attitude.  That  spirit 
and  attitude  constitute  the  gist  of  what  we  term  "good-fellow- 
ship." 
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A  Technique — If  one  will  stop  to  analyze  the  man  whom 
we  call  a  "good  fellow,"  it  will  be  found  that  his  chief  char- 
acteristic is  that  of  "otherism."  He  thinks  and  really  cares 
about  the  personal  affairs  and  personal  interests  of  the  other 
man.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  no  single  phase  of  this  art  of 
personal  contacts  quite  so  important  as  this  one.  Let  us  there- 
fore consider  briefly  a  technique  for  its  development. 

i.  Always  Be  Governed  by  Admiration,  Never  by 
Disgust. — There  are  elements  of  fault,  weakness,  and  vice 
in  every  person,  which  might  reasonably  justify  disgust,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  elements  of  honor,  ability,  truth, 
and  goodness  in  every  man,  which  justify  admiration. 

Admiration  is  the  essence  of  friendship;  hence  it  stimulates 
and  encourages  a  friendly  respone.  One  can  easily  train  him- 
self to  fill  his  mind  with  these  finer  elements  in  others.  He 
can  resolutely  reject  from  his  mind  the  baser  elements.  He 
can  cultivate  this  attitude  of  admiration  so  that  it  will  finally 
become  automatic.  It  need  not  be  insincere  or  in  any  way 
hypocritical.  It  is  based  upon  qualities  which  are  actually 
there.  It  simply  consists  in  habitually  measuring  the  other 
man  by  that  which  is  best  in  him. 

2.  Persistently  Cultivate  the  Habit  of  Carrying 
This  "Otherism"  into  Action. — In  his  personal  contacts 
with  others  (not  only  with  prospects,  but  with  everybody) 
let  the  salesman  not  only  think  but  act  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  other  person's  interests  instead  of  his  own.  Let  his  domi- 
nant thought  be  "What  can  I  do  for  him?"  not  "What  can  I 
get  him  to  do  for  me?"  Then  act  accordingly.  Strange  to 
say,  the  ultimate  result  is  that  this  policy  works  decidedly  to 
the  salesman's  advantage.  The  benefit  comes  back  to  him 
in  greater  good-will  and  increased  business.  The  salesman  who 
gives  most  gets  most. 

This,     of    course,     sounds     somewhat    platitudinous.      In 
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essence,  it  is  none  other  than  our  old  familiar  'golden  rule," 
which  we  all  know  and  which  most  of  us  ignore.  We  also 
ignore  the  fact  that  it  pays!  The  truth  is  that  the  salesman 
who  cultivates  this  habit  invariably  cashes  in  on  it. 

The  habit  can  be  formed  by  simply  practicing  it.  Let  the 
salesman  practice  putting  himself  in  thought  into  the  pros- 
pect's place — get  over  on  his  side  of  the  fence — think  and 
act  with  his  needs,  his  welfare,  his  interests,  primarily  in  mind. 
This  involves  a  process  of  "depolarization"  which  can  only  be 
attained  by  constant  effort.  It  is  not  hard  to  know  how,  but  it 
is  fairly  hard  to  do. 

3.  Mingle  Freely  with  Others. — There  is  considerable 
point  to  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  one  learns  best  how 
to  do  a  thing  by  doing  it.  The  idea  can  easily  be  carried  to 
excess.  A  knowledge  of  the  principles  involved  will  always  help 
one  to  go  at  a  task  more  intelligently,  proceed  with  less  friction, 
and  achieve  more  rapid  progress.  Nevertheless,  in  this  matter 
of  gaining  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  acquiring  a 
facility  for  getting  on  with  men  the  most  effective  method 
is  to  mix  and  mix  and  keep  on  mixing.  It  is  like  practice  upon 
a  violin — the  action  finally  becomes  automatic. 

Hence,  one  should  seek  frequent  contacts  with  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.  He  should  chat  with  the  ice  man  and  the 
grocery  clerk,  talk  with  the  politician,  interview  the  banker, 
mingle  with  the  baseball  fans,  discuss  with  the  business  man, 
and  especially  mix  with  other  salesmen.  No  amount  of  skill  in 
"character  analysis"  can  take  the  place  of  these  constant  per- 
sonal contacts.  In  truth,  as  intimated  above,  this  ability  to 
judge  men  and  get  on  with  them  is  largely  an  automatic  process 
gained  in  the  school  of  experience.  One  should,  of  course, 
use  sound  judgment  in  expending  his  time.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  being  a  "joiner"  to  the  exclusion  of  more  important 
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matters,  but  the  wise  salesman  will  overlook  no  opportunity 
to  "get  next"  to  a  fellow  man. 

Problems 

1  Make  the  following  experiment  with  the  next  two  strangers  whom 
you  meet  and  with  whom  you  converse.  After  a  few  moments  of  contact 
which  gives  an  opportunity  for  noting  physical  appearance,  manner  of 
speaking  etc.,  classify  each  in  point  of  temperament  and  dominant  trait. 
Hand  in  a  written  report  in  which  you  give  in  detail  your  reasons  for 
the  classification. 

2  If  you  are  following  this  course  in  a  class  or  group  under  an  in- 
structor, you  may  have  some  member  of  the  class  take  the  chair  and  then 
classify  him  as  to  temperament  and  dominant  trait  and  give  in  detail  your 
reasons  for  the  classification.  >  . 

3.  Classify  yourself  as  to  temperament  and  dominant  trait,  and  give 
in  detail  your  reasons  for  the  classification. 

4.  Assume  that  you  are  traveling  salesman  for  Hart,  Schafrner  and  Marx, 
manufacturers  of  clothing.  You  are  approaching  the  leading  clothier  of  a 
mid-western  city.  He  is  not  handling  your  line.  Upon  approaching  and  intro- 
ducing yourself  you  decide  that  this  prospect  is  a  man  of  phlegmatic  tem- 
perament and  opinionated.  State  in  detail  how  you  would  start  the  inter- 
view so  as  to  make  a  favorable  contact.     Give  the  exact  language  which 

you  would  use.  .  . 

5.  Assume  that  the  above-mentioned  prospect  is  a  man  of  sensitive 
temperament  and  open-minded.  How  would  you  proceed?  Give  the  lan- 
guage which  you  would  use. 

6.  Assume  that  he  is  a  cautious  man.    How  would  you  proceed? 

7.  During  the  next  48  hours,  select  at  least  four  persons  with  whom  you 
are  only  slightly  acquainted  and  with  whom  you  do  not  particularly  care  to 
associate.  Proceed  to  start  a  conversation  with  each  and  gain  his  good-will. 
Try  to  utilize  courtesy,  admiration,  and  service.  Hand  in  a  written  report 
of  each  interview. 

8.  You  are  a  salesman  for  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company.  You  are  special- 
izing in  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  A  and  B.  You  are  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  mechanics  and  lubricating  system  of  the  leading  cars,  such  as  Willys- 
Knight,  Chevrolet,  Studebaker,  Dodge,  Franklin,  Marmon.  You  are 
approaching  the  manager  of  a  large  garage.  He  is  a  stranger  to  you,  and 
your  initial  impression  is  that  he  is  a  person  of  sensitive  temperament  and 
opinionated  trait.  You  may  assume  that  there  are  certain  qualities  of  body 
and  fluidity  in  Mobiloil  that  make  it  especially  adaptable  to  the  Studebaker 
and  Dodge  systems  of  lubrication.  State  in  detail,  but  without  giving  the 
exact  language  you  would  use,  how  you  would  proceed  to  make  a  favorable 
contact  with  this  prospect. 


Part  V— The  Salesman's  Special  Problems 


CHAPTER  XVII 

THE  SALESMAN  AND  THE  PRICE  PROBLEM 

Modern  Competition.— A  change  has  been  rapidly  taking 
place  during  the  past  few  years  in  the  nature  of  the  competition 
which  a  salesman  meets.  Formerly  one  of  the  most  common 
forms  of  competition  was  that  of  price  cutting.  The  salesman 
would  be  given  a  price  or  prices  on  his  offering,  with  the  under- 
standing that  this  was  what  he  should  get,  but  there  was  usually 
a  tacit  understanding  that,  since  the  chief  aim  was  to  get  orders, 
if,  for  some  reason,  price  should  stand  in  the  way,  he  was  to 
get  the  business  in  any  event — provided  the  profit  was  sufficient 
to  form  any  inducement.  In  other  words,  the  salesman  was 
given  considerable  discretion  in  the  matter  of  price.  His  prices 
were  more  or  less  adjustable,  depending  upon  the  skill  of  the 
buyer  or  the  special  stress  of  competition.  Even  in  the  retail 
trade  there  was  more  or  less  unevenness  in  prices.  A  shrewd 
buyer  could  "beat  down"  the  price  or  obtain  some  special  price 
concession  which  ordinary  buyers  would  not  obtain.  This  was 
especially  true  in  the  manufacturing  and  wholesale  trade.  The 
chief  form  of  competition  between  salesmen  was  a  contest  in 
price  cutting. 

Modern   Tendency  toward   Standardization   of   Price. 

The  modern  tendency  is  decidedly  toward  standardization  of 
prices.  Price  cutting  is  now  considered  poor  merchandising 
and  cheap  salesmanship.  It  is  true  that  some  large  and  pros- 
perous stores  deliberately  adopt  what  is  known  as  a  "price- 
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cutting"  policy— that  is  to  say,  their  prices  on  standard  goods 
are  fixed  at  a  lower  level  than  the  standard  price.    By  "standard 
price"  we  mean  either  a  price  which  in  the  general  opinion  of 
the  trade  affords  no  more  than  a  fair  and  equitable  profit  or  a 
price  fixed  by  custom  as  a  standard  price.     But  even  m  the 
so-called  "cut-price"  stores,  the  policy  of  "same  price  to  all"  is 
strictly  maintained.     Today  it  is  not  considered  reputable  retail 
merchandising  to  allow   one  customer  a  price  which   is  not 
allowed  to  others— it  is  very  seldom  done.     Furthermore,  "cut- 
price"  stores  are  not  in  good  standing  in  the  retail  trade.     This 
same  tendency  now  obtains  in  the  manufacturing  and  whole- 
sale trade.     Standardized  prices  are  becoming  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception.     Salesmen  often  have  little  or  no  discretion 
in  the  matter  of  prices  or  terms.     Here  are  a  few  concerns 
chosen  from  a  large  number,  whose  prices  are  reputed  to  be 
standardized  and  no  deviation  by  salesmen  is  permitted : 

American  Woolen  Company. 

Heinz  Pickle  Company. 

American  Biscuit  Company. 

Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company. 

Endicott  Johnson  Shoe   Company. 

Marshall  Field  and  Company. 

Beech-Nut  Packing  Company. 

Swift  and  Company. 

Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx. 

Edison  General  Electric  Company. 

General  Motors  Company. 

In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  the  majority  of  large  well- 
established' manufacturing  companies  have  a  fixed  policy  of 
standardized  prices.  The  same  policy  is  rapidly  being  estab- 
lished among  smaller  manufacturing  companies  and  also  among 
jobbers  who  handle  general  lines.  Price  cutting  is  generally 
frowned  upon.  Sales  managers  are  reluctant  to  accept  orders 
where  the  price  is  cut  and  often  refuse  to  do  so.     A  salesman 
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who  proves  to  be  a  price  cutter  loses  standing  with  his  com- 
pany and  is  liable  to  lose  his  job.  Price  cutting  is  looked  upon 
as  a  confession  of  weak  salesmanship — an  evidence  of  lack  of 
resourcefulness  and  courage. 

Price  Cutting  Still  in  Evidence.— This,  however,  does  not 
mean  that  price  cutting  among  salesmen  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Probably  it  never  will  be  entirely  eliminated.  The  temptation 
is  strong  to  get  business  by  the  easiest  method,  i.e.,  cut  prices. 
This  is  especially  true  in  staple  lines,  ( 1 )  where  the  company 
has  no  special  inducements  to  offer  in  the  way  of  distinctive 
service,  (2)  where  certain  well-advertised  or  standardized 
goods  can  be  used  as  "leaders"  and  the  prices  cut  for  advertis- 
ing purposes,  or  (3)  where  unadvertised  goods  are  in  competi- 
tion with  well-known  brands  and  the  natural  inducement  to 
offer  is  price,  or  (4)  where  the  salesman  is  after  a  quantity 
order  and  the  buyer  is  playing  one  salesman  against  another 
on  prices. 

In  these  and  numerous  other  situations  that  might  be 
mentioned,  the  salesman,  if  he  is  allowed  any  discretion  in  the 
matter  of  price,  is  quite  likely  to  exercise  it  and  make  a  cut. 
It  is  probably  true  that  one  of  the  hardest  problems  facing  the 
salesman  is  still  the  old  vexatious  problem  of  cut-price  competi- 
tion. Hence,  it  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance  that  every 
salesman  have  some  definite  principles  to  guide  him  in  this 
matter. 

What  Is  Price  Cutting? — Let  us  get  a  clear  idea  of  what 
is  meant  by  price  cutting,  especially  as  applied  to  personal  sales- 
manship. A  salesman  cuts  a  price  ( 1 )  when  he  sells  at  a  lower 
price  than  that  which  is  fixed  by  his  company  and  which  he  is 
expected  to  obtain  even  though  he  is  allowed  discretion,  (2) 
when  he  sells  at  a  lower  price  than  that  which  affords  a  fair 
rate  of  profit,  even  where  prices  are  variable,  or  (3)  when  he 
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sells  to  one  buyer  at  a  lower  price  than  he  sells  to  the  com- 
petitors of  that  buyer. 

A  price-cutting  salesman  is  one  whose  prices  are  not  uni- 
form to  the  same  class  of  trade — one  whose  prices  are  unre- 
liable and  variable  according  to  the  buying  skill  of  the 
purchaser  or  some  special  conditions  of  competition. 

Why  Price  Cutting  Is  Poor  Salesmanship. — From  the 
standpoint  of  salesmanship  one  of  the  chief  objections  to  price 
cutting  is  that  it  naturally  entails  a  loss  of  confidence.  The 
buyer  loses  confidence  both  in  the  salesman  and  in  the  house. 
If  the  salesman  will  cut  prices  for  one  buyer,  he  will  for  others. 
There  is  no  certainty  as  to  price — no  reliability — no  standard. 
This  creates  an  attitude  of  distrust.  Then  again,  price  cutting 
means  that  the  salesman  is  accepting  a  lower  price  than  that 
which  affords  a  normal  profit ;  hence  he  must  cover  the  loss  by 
overcharging  on  something  else.  This  creates  additional  dis- 
trust. Instead  of  that  relation  of  mutual  confidence  which  lies 
at  the  basis  of  sound  trade  relations,  price  cutting  engenders  a 
condition  of  suspicion  and  semi-hostility.  Furthermore,  from 
the  standpoint  of  orders,  price  cutting  is  usually  unnecessary. 
The  excuse  offered  for  it  is,  of  course,  that  one  may  lose  the 
order  unless  he  cuts.  Such  situations  do  occur:  We  shall 
discuss  them  later  in  this  chapter.  At  this  point  we  will  merely 
assert  that  a  very  common  error  of  salesmen  is  to  lose  their 
nerve  and  overestimate  the  danger  of  losing  the  order.  Such 
a  situation  is  an  acid  test  of  salesmanship.  If  a  salesman  will 
stand  his  ground  and  fight  for  a  fair  price,  other  things  being 
equal,  he  will  seldom  lose  an  order  because  of  his  refusal  to  cut 
the  price.  This  leads  to  the  question  of  what  to  do  in  such 
cases. 

How  to  Handle  Cut-Price  Competition. — It  may  be  stated 
as  a  controlling  principle  that,  where  people  are  made  to  see 
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superior  quality  or  service,  they  will,  as  a  rule,  be  willing  to 
pay  the  price.  There  is  in  nearly  every  person  a  certain  weak- 
ness or  predilection  in  favor  of  superiority  or  excellence.  The 
most  successful  merchants  are  those  who  stake  their  business 
success  upon  customers'  preference  for  "class"  or  "distinction" 
in  the  goods  they  buy,  whether  it  be  soap,  shoes,  clothing,  flour, 
furniture,  or  whatnot.  It  is  a  safe  business  policy  to  appeal  to 
the  "quality"  side  of  all  classes  of  people.  Experienced  buyers 
are  just  as  susceptible  to  this  appeal  as  inexperienced  prospects, 
provided  the  appeal  be  properly  made.  Hence,  the  following 
rule  for  the  salesman  :  Do  not  sell  price,  but  sell  quality.  One 
of  the  distinctive  features  of  modern  salesmanship  is  this 
change  from  price  competition  to  quality  competition. 

Elements  of  Quality. — The  significance  of  this  change  will 
be  seen  more  clearly  when  we  analyze  the  term  itself.  In  the 
sense  that  we  use  it,  the  word  "quality"  has  four  constituent 
elements.     These  are : 

1.  Reputation. — This  is  a  certain  standing  or  recognition 
gained  either  by  advertising  or  by  long-continued  use  or  by  the 
repute  of  the  company  back  of  the  offering. 

2.  Grade. — This  is  a  certain  inherent  excellence  in  raw 
materials  or  process  of  manufacture  or  adaptability  to  its  pur- 
pose or  proposed  use,  established  by  testimony  or  chemical 
analysis  or  other  expert  evidence.  This  is  a  matter  of  sound 
value,  not  high  cost. 

3.  Service. — This  indicates  certain  distinctive  phases  of 
special  use  inherent  in  the  commodity,  or  certain  special  features 
of  helpfulness  furnished  by  the  company,  such  as  facilities  for 
shipment,  aids  in  retailing  or  supplying  accessories,  advertising 
or  dealer  helps  and  special  terms. 
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4.  Satisfaction. — This  is  a  certain  feeling  of  confidence 
and  restfulness  in  the  contemplation  of  the  commodity  and  its 
use  based  upon  the  foregoing  elements. 

Now  what  we  mean  by  "selling  quality"  is  not  the  repetition 
or  assertion  of  the  word  itself.  The  word  "quality"  is  sadly 
overworked.  The  way  to  talk  quality  is  to  demonstrate  the 
foregoing  elements  (reputation,  grade,  service,  satisfaction). 
This  the  salesman  should  do  by  giving  the  facts— the  details — 
regarding  each  element  of  quality. 

How  to  Do  It. — As  an  instance,  let  us  suppose  that  a  sales- 
man for  the  Washburn-Crosby  Company,  who  is  selling  Gold 
Medal  flour,  comes  into  competition  with  a  good  grade  of  flour 
produced  by  some  local  milling  company  and  offered  at  a  cut 
price — a  lower  price  than  that  which  the  salesman  is  able  to 
make  on  Gold  Medal.     He  would  first  call  attention  to  the 
widespread  reputation  of  Gold  Medal  caused  by  their  extensive 
advertising  and  the  consumer  demand  thus  created.     He  would 
give  details  regarding  the  Washburn-Crosby  method  of  adver- 
tising, and  how  the  turnover  of  Gold  Medal  had  then  been 
increased  so  that  the  production  cost  had  been  materially  de- 
creased.    He  would  then  show  the  facts  concerning  the  grade 
of  Gold  Medal — how  nothing  but  Minnesota  hard  wheat  (or 
Saskatchewan  hard)   is  used  in  its  manufacture.     He  would 
explain  the  difference  between  hard  and  soft  grades  of  wheat, 
the  equipment  of  Washburn-Crosby  mills — the  patents,  the  ex- 
perts, the  finished  product — and  he  would  present  facts  to  prove 
its  excellence  and  its  popularity  with  the  trade  and  the  most 
particular  consumer.      He   would  then   show  the   distributing 
facilities  possessed  by  Washburn-Crosby  in  keeping  fresh  goods 
within   easy   access    in   all   parts    of   the    country — also   their 
methods  of  protecting  their  customers  in  the  matter  of  spoils, 
rates,  and  terms — also  their  various  methods  of  dealer  service, 
such  as  special  counter  and  window  displays,  consumer  pamph- 
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lets,  instruction  to  clerks,  and  local  advertising.  He  would 
then  picture  in  detail  the  satisfaction  both  on  the  part  of  the 
dealer  and  consumer  in  handling  and  using  a  brand  of  goods, 
such  as  Gold  Medal,  where  the  name  itself  carries  a  guaranty 
of  superior  excellence.  Having  thus  presented  the  facts  and 
details  with  reference  to  reputation,  grade,  service,  and  satisfac- 
tion, the  salesman  will  have  created  such  a  vivid  impression  of 
quality  that  the  difference  in  price  will  not  be  likely  to  prevent 
the  sale.  We  assume,  of  course,  that  these  facts  and  details  are 
presented  in  a  salesman-like  manner. 

Precisely  the  same  methods  in  meeting  cut  prices  can  be 
used  to  advantage  by  the  salesman  of  a  local  milling  company — 
some  small  company  that  does  little  or  no  advertising  and  whose 
goods  are  not  put  out  under  a  brand.  There  usually  are 
numerous  distinctive  points  in  the  matter  of  local  reputation 
and  grade,  service,  and  satisfaction,  which  can  be  effectively 
stressed.  The  quality  argument  is  not  by  any  means  the  exclu- 
sive prerogative  of  the  large  well-known  concern.  Every  sales- 
man should  give  time  and  careful  study  to  each  of  these  ele- 
ments of  quality  as  they  bear  upon  his  particular  offering.  It 
is  by  far  the  most  effective  way  to  meet  cut-price  competition. 

An  Illustration. — The  changing  attitude  of  business  men 
today  in  this  matter  of  price  competition  versus  quality  com- 
petition is  well  presented  in  an  article  published  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Printers'  Ink  (July  12,  1923,  page  74).  A  certain 
large  mid-western  wholesale  grocery  had  been  considering  for 
more  than  six  months  the  matter  of  adding  macaroni  to  its  line. 
They  had  been  approached  by  at  least  ten  manufacturers  whose 
salesman  had  laid  no  special  stress  upon  quality — the  sales  talk 
being  mostly  upon  price.  The  general  manager  reported  as 
follows : 

One  offered  his  macaroni  at  a  certain  price  per  two  dozen 
cases.    Another  shaved  2^  cents  from  that  price  and  a  third 
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made  the  quotation  a  dime  under  the  first  man.     We  had  a 
drop-shipment  plan  from  another  manufacturer  and  were  just 
about  ready  to  award  our  contract  when  we  heard  of  another 
source  of  supply  available  to  us  at  a  price  5  cents  lower  than 
any  we  had  been  offered.     Then  we  were  afraid  to  buy  at  all 
because   we   thought  there   might   be   a   chance   to   get   our 
macaroni  at  a  still  lower  figure.    Eventually,  we  got  to  think- 
ing that  all  macaroni  was  alike  because  we  were  approached 
mainly  on  the  subject  of  price.    And  then  we  received  a  visit 
from  the  president  of  a  large  western  concern  that  makes 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  best  macaroni  in  the  world    .     .     . 
He  declared  that  price  was  the  least  interesting  part  of  his 
product  and  that  he  would  mention  price  and  terms  last.    He 
told  me  about  the  success  of  his  company,  how  it  took  great 
care  in  guarding  the  high-quality   standard,   and  how   they 
could  easily  reduce  the  cost  from  15  to  25  cents  a  case  and 
still  be  making  a  superior  product     ...    he  admitted  that 
his  prices  would  be  higher  than  any  other  but  declared  that 
he  offered  more  value  for  the  price.     He  then  got  out  his 
pencil  and  showed  me  where  he  was  getting  from  jobbers  a 
price  for  his  macaroni   25   cents  higher  than  the  quotation 
given  me  by  the  highest  man  in  the  list  of  those  I  already  had 
seen    .    .    .     Inside  of  an  hour  he  had  our  contract  for  one 
year's  requirements.     After  he  left  I  got  to  thinking  that  he 
had  touched  upon  one  of  the  root  reasons  why  the  grocery 
business  is  not  what  it  should  be — nine-tenths  of  the  jobbers 
are  not  making  a   fair  profit.     This   condition   is  caused  by 
weak  salesmanship.     As  a  class  we  do  not  talk  quality  and 
study  quality. 

Exceptions  to  the  Rule. — It  cannot  be  said  that  this  gen- 
eral rule  is  an  unvarying  one,  from  which  there  should  be  no 
deviation.  We  have  not  yet  reached  that  point  of  standardiza- 
tion. This  matter  of  "getting  your  price"  is  more  a  matter  of 
policy  than  of  principle,  although  sound  business  principles  are 
more  or  less  involved.  There  is  nothing  sacred  in  a  price. 
There  do  come  times  when  it  is  a  matter  of  sound  business 
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policy  to  cut  prices  or  to  meet  the  cut  prices  of  competitors. 
Take  the  following  circumstances  : 

1.  When  the  market  is  overstocked  and  costs  are  in  a 
chaotic  condition,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  rubber  tire  trade  as  shown  in  a  current  review,  i.e.,  'The 
trouble  with  the  tire  companies  is  that  there  are  far  too  many 
in  the  field  to  make  it  possible  for  the  industry  to  become 
stabilized  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Because  of  this 
crowded  condition  the  business  is  highly  competitive  and  price- 
cutting  wars  are  continually  brewing." 

Similar  conditions  sometimes  occur  in  the  automobile,  cocoa, 
coffee,  sugar,  and  leather  goods  trade.  Under  such  excep- 
tional circumstances  salesmen  are  expected  to  get  the  best  price 
possible,  but  get  the  business. 

2.  When  a  salesman  comes  into  competition  with  cut  prices 
where  a  rival  concern  is  making  a  special  price  attack  upon  his 
company  or  his  line  and  is  getting  the  trade  away  from  him, 
it  sometimes  becomes  a  matter  of  good  policy  to  meet  the 
prices.  But  in  such  cases  the  customer  should  be  given  to 
understand  that  you  are  doing  it  as  an  emergency  measure — a 
war  condition — and  not  as  a  settled  policy. 

3.  Where  a  large  order  or  contract  is  in  prospect  and  com- 
petitors are  cutting  down  to  cost  on  certain  items,  a  salesman 
is  sometimes  faced  with  the  loss  of  the  order  unless  he  meets 
the  prices. 

Other  circumstances  which  might  possibly  constitute  a  rea- 
sonable exception  to  the  rule  might  be  cited.  However,  the 
danger  is  that  the  salesman  will  allow  the  exceptions  to  become 
the  rule.  It  is  easy  to  form  the  cut-price  habit.  It  is  a  safe 
rule,  where  the  salesman's  prices  are  in  line,  to  stand  his  ground 
and  fight  out  the  matter  on  quality.  One  of  the  chief  points 
of  distinction  between  a  real  salesman  and  a  mere  agent  is  that 
the  former  has  the  resourcefulness  and  ability  to  sell  quality 
and  get  his  price. 
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Cut-Price  Competition  on  Standard  Goods. — One  form 
of  cut-price  competition  especially  troublesome  occurs  when  a 
competitor  offers  cut  prices  on  standard  brands  or  goods  of 
standard  quality.  In  such  a  case,  as  intimated  elsewhere,  the 
salesman  should  (i)  stress  the  distinctive  points  of  service 
offered  by  his  company,  (2)  stress  the  advantages  of  dealing 
with  a  "fair-price"  company  like  his  own,  where  the  buyer  does 
not  need  to  be  continually  on  the  alert  to  guard  against  unfair 
practices,  (3)  stress  the  disadvantages  of  dealing  with  a  cut- 
price  concern  which  must  naturally  cover  price  losses  by  over- 
charging on  something  else,  (4)  employ  the  advantages  sug- 
gested in  the  chapters  on  "Sales  Tactics"  and  "The  Art  of 
Meeting  and  Handling  Men."  Personal  influence  is  effective 
in  such  a  case. 

Price  Tactics — There  are  certain  other  general  tactics  and 
maneuvers  which  skilful  salesmen  often  employ  to  overcome 
price  resistance  and  which  prove  helpful  when  prudently  used : 

1.  Keep  the  Price  in  the  Background  Until  Inter- 
est and  Desire  Are  Created.— It  often  happens  that  when 
price  is  more  or  less  of  an  obstacle,  as  in  the  case  of  some  ex- 
pensive specialty,  the  sale  would  be  in  danger  if  the  price  were 
mentioned  before  the  interest  of  the  prospect  is  developed  or 
the  real  quality  of  the  offering  demonstrated.  And  yet  the 
prospect  usually  breaks  in  with  the  query,  "What  is  your  price 
on  that?'  or  "What  does  this  cost?"  In  such  a  case  the  sales- 
man should  courteously  thrust  price  into  the  background  by 
saying,  "We  will  come  to  that  presently.  I  wish  first  to  show 
you  what  this  is  and  what  it  will  do  for  you,"  or  "The  price 
won't  bother  you  at  all,  Mr.  Brown,  but  let  us  first  see  just  what 
this  proposition  is,  and  then  you  will  see  how  reasonable  the 
price  is,"  then  continue  with  the  presentation.  The  same  tactics 
should  be  followed  in  selling  a  staple  line  which  has  competi- 
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tion  and  which  possesses  special  and  attractive  features,  but 
the  price  of  which  is  higher  than  that  of  competing  lines.  The 
salesman  should  diplomatically  brush  aside  the  price  query  until 
he  has  made  the  prospect  see  the  superior  points  of  quality. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  prospect  insists  and  the  salesman  must 
disclose  the  price  in  advance.  In  such  a  case  he  should  stress 
the  higher  price  as  an  argument  in  his  favor — an  evidence  of 
quality,  in  some  way  like  this : 

Frankly,  Mr.  Johnson,  one  thing  that  helps  sell  this  line  is 

the  higher  price  that  you  get  for  it.     The  price  is  $ ,  and 

the  fact  is  that  the  price  is  an  asset  instead  of  a  liability,  and 
I  will  tell  you  why. 

Then  show  why.  This  method  of  making  the  higher  price 
an  asset  instead  of  a  liability  is  well  discussed  by  Galen  Snow 
of  the  Greenfield  Tap  and  Die  Corporation,  in  Printers'  Ink. 
October  5,  1922  (pages  57-58),  as  follows: 

When  a  manufacturer  with  a  well-established  line  of  pro- 
ducts seeks  to  add  a  new  item  to  his  line  it  is  always  a  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  better  to  meet  the  price  of  competing  articles 
or  to  price  the  new  one  above  or  below  them  ...  to  bring 
out  the  new  article  at  the  same  price  would  seem  to  be  follow- 
ing the  path  of  least  resistance.  To  put  it  out  at  a  higher 
price  would  seem  to  handicap  the  new  product  and  endanger 
its  success. 

The  Stillson  wrenches  are  made  by  a  number  of  manu- 
facturers and  may  be  said  to  be  a  standard  as  to  quality 
and  price.  The  Greenfield  Tap  and  Die  Corporation  makes  a 
Stillson  wrench.  The  company  decided,  however,  to  bring  out 
a  new  pipe  wrench  called  the  "Little  Giant,"  different  in 
principle  from  the  Stillson  but  designed  to  do  the  same  work 
and. do  it  better,  but  should  we  offer  it  at  a  lower  price  than 
the  Stillson  or  at  the  same  price  or  a  higher  price?  We  de- 
cided to  place  a  higher  price  on  our  new  wrench  than  that  at 
which  the  Stillson  is  sold. 

Mr.  Snow  then  related  the  details  of  how  they  proceeded 
to  produce  an  article  that  was  mechanically  right  and  how  they 
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advertised  it  both  through  periodicals  and  direct  by  mail.  Also, 
how  they  aroused  the  interest  of  their  salesmen  in  the  selling 
points  of  the  new  product,  i.e.,  (i)  larger  profit  to  dealer  and 
jobber,  (2)  reputation  of  company  both  as  to  quality  and  fair 
prices,  (3)  a  patented  article  protected  from  imitation,  (4) 
special  mechanical  features.  The  high  price  actually  proved  to 
be  an  asset. 

Selling  the  wrench  at  a  higher  price,  besides  instantly  com- 
manding the  respect  alike  of  both  dealer  and  consumer  (for  it 
is  one  of  the  fundamental  traits  of  the  buying  public  in- 
stinctively to  respect  a  high-priced  article),  removed  it  from 
the  competitive  class  and  at  the  same  time  enabled  us  to  allow 
the  dealer  and  jobber  larger  margins  of  profit  .  .  .  Our 
practical  experiments  had  proved  to  us  that  even  at  the  higher 
price  it  was  a  better  buy  for  the  consumer. 

2.  Do  Not  Sell  the  Thing  Itself  but  Sell  New  Uses 
or  New  Ideas  Concerning  the  Thing. — Primarily,  it  is 
more  a  matter  of  sales  promotion  than  of  personal  salesman- 
ship to  devise  and  stress  new  methods  of  use  or  service  con- 
cerning a  line  or  offering'.     For  instance,  the  plan  of  putting 
out  Sun  Maid  raisins  in  small  packages  and  stressing  their 
"iron"  content  as  a  health  feature  was  originally- the  idea  of 
some  sales  promoter  rather  than  that  of  the  salesman  out  on 
the  firing  line.     This  was  also  the  case  with  "Vitamin"  feature 
of  Fleischmann's  yeast  or  the  wholesome  sanitary  features  of 
"Sunsweet"  prunes  in  packages.     However,  the  same  principle 
can  be  adopted  by  the  resourceful  salesman.     He  can  study 
every  feature  of  his  offering  and  discover  different  and  dis- 
tinctive uses  and  services  which  it  supplies,  and  he  can  lay  stress 
upon  these.     This  has  become  a  most  effective  method  of  push- 
ing articles  of  common  use.     The  emphasis  is  placed  not  upon 
the  thing  itself,  but  upon  some  new  or  exceptional  service  which 
tli is  thing  will  do  for  the  prospect.     This  tends  to  distinguish 
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the  commodity — set  it  apart  into  a  class  by  itself — and  thus 
remove  it  from  price  competition. 

Illustrations 

(a)  A  salesman  for  a  line  of  Japanese  lamps  found 
himself  up  against  prices  on  American  lamps  which  he  could 
not  meet.  He  made  a  study  of  certain  features  of  Japanese 
art  and  confined  his  selling  talk  mainly  to  the  artistic  and 
decorative  features  of  his  line.  In  this  way  he  successfully 
overcome  the  matter  of  price.     He  sold  art. 

(b)  A  salesman  for  a  large  wholesale  grocery  house 
which  put  out  various  lines  under  its  own  special  brand 
(which  was  well  known)  successfully  competed  with  lower 
prices  by  devoting  most  of  his  selling  talk  to  the  prestige 
of  his  brand.     He  sold  the  brand. 

(c)  A  salesman  for  a  manufacturer  of  food  products 
which  made  a  specialty  of  packing  its  goods  in  fancy  litho- 
graphed tin  containers  with  friction-top  covers  successfully 
met  lower  price  competition  by  selling  superior  style  and  sani- 
tation. There  is  scarcely  a  line  or  commodity  which  cannot 
be  handled  in  this  way. 

3.  Remove  in  Advance  the  Price  Resistance  by 
Making  Comparisons  which  Show  Its  Unreasonable- 
ness.— This  method  is  particularly  effective  in  selling  some 
specialty  which  offers  a  new  or  unusual  service  and  the  price 
of  which  at  first  thought  may  seem  prohibitive.  By  first  call- 
ing attention  to  the  cost  of  some  other  more  expensive  article 
or  service  which  is  in  general  use  and  the  cost  of  which  is  not 
considered  unreasonable  or  excessive,  the  salesman  can  then 
contrast  with  it  the  more  moderate  cost  of  his  specialty  and 
thus  remove  the  objections. 

.  Illustrations 
(a)  A  salesman  for  a  business  educational  course  for 
home  study,  the  price  of  which  was  $134,  found  that  in  the 
case  of  the  ordinary  prospect  this  price  was  a  difficult  obstacle. 
He  met  it  in  this  way :  When  he  came  to  the  price,  he  would 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  course  substantially  covered 
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the  same  subjects  as  those  given  in  university  courses  over  a 
period  of  three  years.  He  computed  the  total  expense  of 
three  years'  attendance  at  the  university  at  a  minimum  of  $800 
per  year,  making  a  total  of  $2,400.  In  comparison  with  th.s 
his  price  of  $134  seemed  very  moderate. 

(b)  A  salesman  for  a  vacuum  cleaner,  the  price  of  which 
was  $86,  after  demonstrating  the  quality  and  value  of  the 
machine,  would  ask  the  prospect  about  the  cost  of  some 
article  in  the  room,  such  as  a  piano  or  a  Victrola.  He  would 
then  compliment  the  prospect  upon  her  good  judgment  in  sur- 
rounding herself  with  modern  conveniences  and  accessories 
and  would  then  call  attention  to  the  greater  service  and  lower 
cost  of  the  vacuum  cleaner,  and  thus  help  to  remove  the  price 
resistance. 

Prove  that  the  Lower  Competitive  Price  Is  i 


4- 


Reality  a  Higher  Price.— It  is  often  the  case  that,  owing  to 
inferiority  of  raw  materials  or  construction,  the  real  value  ot 
the  competing  commodity  is  less  than  the  lower  price  asked  for 
it  and  hence  that  the  price  (pound  for  pound  or  yard  for  yard) 
is  really  higher  than  that  of  the  salesman's  offering.  Some- 
times this  can  be  actually  demonstrated.  In  such  a  case  the 
salesman  should  offer  the  proof. 

Illustration 
A  salesman   for   a  company  which  manufactured  gelatin 
desserts  and  sold  them  to  the  institution  trade  by  the  case  at 
40  cents  per  pound  came  into  competition  with  a  price  of  35 
cents  per  pound  on  a  rival  product.     He  found  upon  experi- 
ment that,  owing  to  the  superiority  of  ingredients  in  his  prod- 
uct   five  parts  of  water  to  one  part  of  gelatin  could  be  used, 
while  only  four  parts  of  water  could  be  used  with  the  compet- 
ing product  in  order  to  obtain  jelly  with  the  same  degree  of 
firmness      He  would  demonstrated  this  fact  and  thus  prove 
that  the  real  cost  of  the  competing  product  was  42  cents  as 
compared  with  his  price  of  40  cents- 

It  is  probably  true  that  competitive  offerings  will  seldom 
admit  of  mathematical  proof  such  as  the   foregoing,  but  an 
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approximate  comparison  of  values  can  be  effectively  made. 
Every  salesman  should  carefully  study  competing  products  or 
offerings  with  this  point  in  view. 

We  have  discussed  this  matter  of  price  at  considerable 
length  because  the  price  problem  is  still  one  of  the  most 
vexatious  problems  encountered  by  the  salesman.  A  good  per- 
centage of  buyers  are  still  "price"  buyers.  The  motive  of  gain 
(profit)  is  and  always  will  be  one  of  the  strongest  buying 
motives,  and  "price"  constitutes  a  most  direct  appeal  to  this 
motive. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  repeat  that  in  many  lines  price  com- 
petition is  still  the  main  competitive  element,  and  that  salesmen 
are  still  being  given  more  or  less  discretion  in  meeting  it.  In 
such  a  case  the  salesman  should  use  his  discretion  wisely  and 

with  moderation.     He  should  avoid  the  habit  of  price  cutting 

do  it  as  a  last  resort — and  he  should  be  sure  that  the  buyer  is 
not  "working"  him  with  fictitious  prices.  The  modern  tendency, 
as  stated  at  the  beginning  of  "this  chapter,  is  decidedly  away 
from  cut-price  competition  toward  competition  in  service  and 
quality  and  is  based  upon  sound  business  policy.  It  should 
become  the  settled  business  policy  of  the  salesman. 

Problems    , 

1.  Assume  that  you  are  salesman  for  the  Buick  motor  car.  Assume 
that  your  prospect  is  considering  the  C  car  which  can  be  bought  at  a 
slightly  lower  price  than  yours  and  appears  to  be  about  equal  in  quality. 
Assume  also  that  a  motor  car  is  generally  used  about  two  years  and  is  then 
resold  or  traded  in.  Assume  that  in  the  matter  of  repairs  and  depreciation 
your  car  has  the  advantage,  owing  to  its  peculiar  construction.  Also,  that 
there  are  certain  distinctive  points  of  excellence  in  your  car  which  can 
be  urged  to  advantage.  Procure  some  Buick  literature  and  gain  a  knowl- 
edge of  some  of  its  distinctive  features.  Now  suppose  that  in  the  midst  of 
your  sales  talk  your  prospect  interrupts  with  this  statement :  "No,  I  think  I 
will  buy  a  C  car.  I  can  beat  your  price."  Handle  this  situation.  Give 
the  exact  language  which  you  would  use.  No  deviation  from  price  is 
permitted. 

2.  You  are  a  salesman   for  a   Chicago  jobbing  house  that   sells   to  the 
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institution  trade.  One  of  the  principal  products  you  sell  is  cocoa  whkh 
your  company  buys  in  carload  lots  from  the  manufacturer,  with  the  privil- 
ege of  repacking  under  your  private  brand.  The  trade  is  overstocked  on 
cocoa  and  the  market  temporarily  demoralized.  Salesmen  are  cutting  prices. 
Your  company  has  taken  advantage  of  the  demoralized  market  and  has 
•purchased  two  carloads  at  7  cents  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  Chicago-the  former 
cost  was  14  cents.  You  are  trying  to  get  a  2,000-pound  order  from  a  large 
institution  which  is  in  the  market  for  cocoa.  You  offer  it  at  15  cents. 
The    former   sale    price   was   22  cents.     Your   prospect   says:       No    I  can 

get  a  better  price.     The Cocoa  Company  (a  manufacturer  of  cocoa) 

offered  me  a  lower  price  this  morning."  You  have  reason  to  think  that 
the  buyer  is  telling  the  truth.  He  refuses  to  state  the  price  which 
he  was  offered.  The  grades  oi  both  cocoas  are  equal.  Your  company  is 
in  the  habit  of  giving  you  discretion  w  the  matter  of  prices.  State  in 
detail  how  you  would  handle  this  case. 

3    You   are  salesman   for   the  Interstate   Dairy   Products    Company,  an 
extensive  manufacturer  of  all  types  of  bulk  and  package  cheese.    You  sell 
to  jobbers,  also  to  chain  stores,  and  sometimes  to  large  department  stores. 
The  salesmen  are  never  permitted  to  vary  the  list  prices.     Your  company 
allows  trade  discounts  on  the  package  goods  as  follows:    To  jobbers  .0  and 
5  per  cent.    To  chain  stores  10  per  cent.    In  a  large  mid-western  city  there 
are    three    leading    jobbers    handling    your    line,    who    control    most    of 
the  trade  of  the  city.     One  of  these  jobbers  sells  your  line  to  a  large  retail 
market   which   handles   your    goods   exclusively   and   which   constitutes   the 
largest   retail   outlet   in   the  city.     Upon    reaching   this   city   on   a    regular 
trip  you  learn  that  your  principal  competitor  has  offered  to  sell  direct  from 
its  factories  to  this  large  market  and  allow  a  jobbers'  discount  of   10  and 
5  per  cent     This  dealer  offers  to  continue  handling  your  line  exclusively  11 
you  will  ship  direct  and  allow  a  similar  discount;  otherwise  he  will  throw 
out  your  line  and  take  on  the  other,  and  you  will  lose  the  largest  distributor 
in  the  city     Your  competitors  are  beginning  to  sell  direct  to  large  dealers  of 
this  kind  throughout  your  territory.     You  wire  the  facts  to  your  company 
and  they  wire  back  to  use  your  best  judgment.     State  how  you  would  handle 
this  situation  both  with  reference  to  this  retail  dealer  and  your  jobber  who 
has  been  selling  him. 

4.  You  are  salesman  for  a  jobbing  house  which  handles  among  other 
lines  a  well-advertised  line  of  hosiery  which  is  put  out  under  a  trade-mark. 
The  prices  on  this  line  are  standardized.  Your  company  permits  no  devia- 
tion from  the  standard  price.  You  are  taking  an  order  from  one  of  your 
regular  customers,  who  insists  that  he  can  buy  this  line  of  hosiery  from 
one  of  your  competitors  at  a  lower  price.  He  produces  an  invoice  which 
proves  it.  Assuming  that  your  price  is  a  reasonable  one  and  that  it  affords 
no  more  than  a  normal  profit,  state  in  detail  how  you  would  handle  this 
situation. 
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5.  You  are  selling  a  correspondence  course  in  accounting.  Your  price 
is  $120.  This  course  is  put  out  by  a  well-known  reputable  company.  Your 
prospect  is  an  assistant  bookkeeper,  who  receives  $35  per  week.  He  is 
married  and  lives  in  a  rented  apartment.  Your  company  permits  payment 
to  be  made  in  instalments.  You  have  reason  to  think  that  the  price  will 
prove  a  serious  obstacle.  The  prospect  grows  interested  and  begans  to 
ask  what  this  course  costs.  He  asks  this  question  three  times  and  finally 
insists  upon  knowing.  State  in  detail  how  you  would  handle  the  situation. 
'Give  the  exact  language  you  would  use. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  SALESMAN  AND  ADVERTISING 

Advertising  an  Aid  to  Sales  Power.— One  important  spe- 
cial problem  of  the  salesman  is  undoubtedly  that  of  his  relation- 
ship to  the  advertising  done  by  his  company.  A  salesman  needs 
to  have  a  definite  understanding  of  advertising  and  its  possi- 
bilities and  know  how  to  use  this  knowledge.  It  is  very  easy 
for  the  salesman  to  fall  into  the  habit  of  taking  advertising 
for  granted  and  of  overlooking  the  tremendous  sales  advan- 
tage it  offers.  But  advertising  is  something  the  salesman  can- 
not afford  to  take  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  too  closely 
bound  up  with  his  sales  power  and  earnings. 

Advertising  Not  a  Competitor.— A  few  years  ago  sales- 
men looked  upon  advertising  as  a  competitor.  And  even  today 
many  salesmen  have  the  attitude  that  advertising  will  take 
away  positions  from  good  men  and  give  them  to  "weak  sisters." 
It  is  wise,  then,  for  the  salesman  at  the  outset  to  acquire  the 
right  point  of  view  with  respect  to  advertising.  '  Advertising 
never  competes  with  salesmanship ;  it  only  increases  the  oppor- 
tunity for  salesmanship.  The  whole  matter  is  tersely  put  in 
the  following  paragraphs: 

Advertising  multiplies  sales  opportunities. 
Advertising    takes    an    unknown    product    and    overnight 
thousands  are  made  acquainted  with  its  merits.     Advertising 
comes  again  and  again— soon.     The  product,  once  unknown, 
becomes  a  household  word. 

Advertising  works  in  advance  of  the  salesman.     It  pre- 
pares the  market  for  intensive  cultivation. 
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Advertising  is  at  work  when  the  salesman  is  absent.  It 
multiplies  his  calls. 

Advertising  visits  the  prospect  regularly.  It  holds  his 
good-will  and  preference  against  the  claims  of  competitors, 
and  the  knocks  of  jealous  rivals. 

Advertising  works  with  and  for  the  salesman  in  his  terri- 
tory. When  he  calls  he  finds  the  prospect  already  acquainted 
with  his  product  and  its  uses.  Advertising  has  been  the  ad- 
vance agent.  It  has  created  knowledge,  interest,  and  a  favor- 
able attitude.  The  salesman  can  devote  his  energy  to  the  sale, 
exclusively. 

Advertising  saves  the  salesman's  time.  It  prepares  his 
market  in  advance.  It  predisposes  hundreds  and  thousands  to 
his  product.  It  helps  him  select  the  real  prospect  from  the 
poor  prospect.     It  allows  him  to  concentrate  upon  the  sale.1 


Relative  Importance  of  Advertising  and  Personal  Sales- 
manship.— It  is  true,  of  course,  that  advertising-  has  developed 
so  rapidly  in  the  past  few  years  that  some  of  its  most  enthusi- 
astic admirers  have  greatly '  overestimated  its  relative  impor- 
tance. It  should  be  remembered  that,  generally  speaking, 
advertising  is  but  a  help  to  salesmanship  and  not  a  means  for 
securing  wide  distribution  without  any  other  aid.  It  is  noth- 
ing in  the  world  but  a  means  of  carrying  the  salesman's  own 
message  to  a  greater  number  of  people  than  he  can  reach 
personally  or  to  the  same  people  oftener  than  he  can  meet  them 
personally.  In  most  cases  advertising  is  directed  to  the  con- 
sumer with  whom  the  salesman  does  not  come  in  contact  at 
all.  Unless  one  appreciates  how  directly  advertising  is  linked 
up  with  sales  earnings,  one  cannot  grasp  its  true  significance, 
because  the  real  purpose  of  all  advertising  is  not  so  much  to 
close  sales  as  it  is  to  reduce  selling  resistance.  Whether  adver- 
tising boosts  the  salesman's  sales  or  not  depends  entirely  on 
how  true  and  important  a  message  the  advertising  contains, 

1  "Advertising    Multiplies    Sales    Opportunities,"    Merchandising    Advertising,    Nov. 
1922,  p.  7. 
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or  how  effectively  it  is  presented,  and  on  the  co-operation  of 
the  salesman. 

Selling  "Advertising"  Results  in  Profits. — There  is  little 
question  that  liberal  co-operation  with  the  advertising  depart- 
ment and  the  use  of  advertising  as  a  talking  point  increases  the 
salesman's  earnings  in  most  cases.  Take  an  instance  of  the 
effect  of  advertising  on  the  earnings  of  salesmen  selling  bonds. 
Examine  the   following  statistics  carefully. 

Average  Monthly  Increased 

Sales  Sales 

Previously  to  After 

Advertising  Advertising 

Salesman  A $35,ooo  $47,ooo 

Salesman  B 41,000  42,000 

Salesman  C 25,000  36,000 

Salesman  D 12,000  19,000 

Salesman  E 11,000  21,000 

Analysis  of  the  figures  shows  that  salesman  E,  who  showed 
an  increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent,  and  increased  his  com- 
missions from  $125  a  month  to  over  $200,  used  the  advertis- 
ing to  the  greatest  advantage.  As  a  result  he  practically 
doubled  his  monthly  earnings.  On  the  other  hand,  salesman  B, 
the  largest  business-getter  in  the  organization,  made  but  little 
use  of  the  advertising  and  increased  his  earnings  only  a  few 
dollars  a  month.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that,  had  sales- 
man B  made  the  same  use  of  the  advertising  as  salesman  E, 
he  would  have  shown  a  far  greater  increase.2 

Sell  Advertising  Instead  of  Products. — Every  salesman 
will  profit  by  playing  up  "advertising"  to  its  fullest  extent. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  salesman  selling  to  dealers.  Sell 
your  line  by  selling  your  advertising  as  one  of  its  talking  points. 
To  a  dealer  a  line  by  itself  is  merely  goods,  material,  parts, 
shape,  operation — things  which  are  not  especially  related  to  his 
own  needs,  wishes,  or  desires.    What  he  wants  to  know  is  how 


-  What  a  Salesman  Should  Know  About  Advertising,  Aspley,  J.  C,  p.   12,  Dartnel) 
Corporation,  1921. 
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handling  your  line  will  net  him  a  profit.  What  you  need  to  do 
is  to  sell  reputation  in  your  line,  a  reputation  which  is  the 
result  of  quality  and  publicity.  Advertising  is  the  principal 
reputation  builder.  When  a  customer  comes  into  a  dealer's 
store,  he  wants  to  be  sure  that  he  will  purchase  an  article  which 
has  been  generally  approved  by  users.  He  will  not  depend 
too  much  on  his  own  judgment.  In  the  same  way,  the  dealer 
wants  to  be  sure  before  he  stocks  a  line,  that  it  has  been 
accepted  by  users  and  that  there  is  a  demand  for  it.  Advertis- 
ing is  the  force  that  establishes  a  line  favorably  in  the  minds 
of  the  consumer  and  the  dealer.  It  is  the  force  that  constantly 
keeps  the  ultimate  consumer  reminded  of  the  line  and  its  talk- 
ing points,  and  it  is  the  force  that  is  always  at  work  winning 
new  customers  and  friends.  "Sell  the  dealer  on  your  advertis- 
ing, and  you  sell  him  on  your  development  of  a  market,  and 
with  it  your  line." 


"Advertising"  As  a  Talking  Point.— There  are  many  ways 
of  using  advertising  as  a  talking  point,  of  capitalizing  the 
company's  advertising.  Notice  the  method  used  by  the  flour 
salesman  in  the  reported  interview  which  follows : 

"I  can't  carry  more  than  one  line  of  that  stuff,"  said  the 
dealer.     "Which  would  you  recommend?" 

The  salesman  without  hesitation  picked  out  the  best. 
.  "Why    that    one  ?"    demanded    the    dealer.      "It    has    the 
smallest  percentage  of  profit  for  me." 

"I'll  show  you  why,"  said  the  salesman,  and  he  hauled  an 
impressive  looking  portfolio  out  of  his  bag.  "The  reason  I 
recommend  this  is  because  you'll  make  the  most  money  in  a 
year — not  the  most  on  each  sale.  The  more  of  my  flour  you 
sell  the  more  money  I  make.  If  you  are  going  to  handle  only 
one  brand,  you  can  bet  I'm  just  as  interested  as  you  are  in 
seeing  that  you  stock  the  brand  you  can  sell  the  most  of  and 
make  the  most  on  in  a  year. 

"You  can  sell  more  of  it  because  it's  advertised.  Here," 
and  he  opened  the  portfolio,  "is  the  general  advertising  that 
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is  being  run  in  the  national  magazines  and  newspapers  for 
the  city  and  town  trade.  This  is  the  advertising  that  is 
published  in  farm  papers  to  reach  the  farm  trade.  Here  are 
reproductions  of  window  display  material  that  is  furnished 
free  to  dealers.  Here  are  pamphlets  and  recipe  books  that  are 
furnished  dealers  to  give  to  their  customers.  This  advertising 
is  constantly  bringing  this  brand  of  flour  to  the  attention  of 
the  consuming  public.  It  is  constantly  making  new  customers 
and  constantly  working  to  keep  the  old  customers.  You 
know  human  nature— left  to  themselves,  people  will  change 
brands  occasionally.  But  we  don't  leave  them  to  themselves. 
We  are  continually  reselling  them  on  the  merits  of  this  brand. 
''Right  there  is  another  reason  why  this  advertising  is  im- 
portant to  you.  We  must  keep  the  quality  up— we  must  main- 
tain the  standards  that  we  have  set.  We  can  afford  to  spend 
this  money  for  advertising  only  because  the  product  is  good. 
When  we're  spending  money  to  get  customers  and  keep  them, 
we've  got  to  be  sure  that  they  have  no  kick  on  the  flour."  J 

Novel  and  Interesting  Handling  Needed. — The  advertis- 
ing talking  point  needs  to  be  handled  very  carefully.  It  is 
easy  for  a  salesman  to  talk  advertising  very  much  as  every 
other  salesman  talks  advertising.  Stale  platitudes  will  not  be 
convincing  and  effective.  Dealers  will  be  bored  with  "old 
stuff"  and  listen  only  out  of  business  courtesy.  The  salesman 
should  remember  that  practically  every  salesman  selling  to 
dealers  talks  advertising.  He  should  take  pains  to  phrase  his 
talk  in  some  novel  manner. 

Notice  the  novel,  if  somewhat  breezy,  way  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing salesman  talks  advertising. 

Salesman  A :  One  thing  that  surprises  me  is  that,  in  this 
modern  age  of  advertising  successes,  you  will  occasionally 
bump  into  dealers  who  try  to  claim  advertising  isn't  worth 
much  and  that  you  ought  to  give  them  an  extra  discount  in- 
stead. 

Salesman   B:  Say,  most  of  that  talk  is  as  old  as  Tut's 

a  "Wliy  the   Dialer    Bought,"  Merchandising  Advertising,  July,   1922,  p.   3- 
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tomb.  A  few  merchants  have  gotten  into  the  habit  of  saying 
it  without  meaning  it.  Or  they  like  to  get  a  rise  out  of  the 
salesman. 

I  ask  them :  "If  you  were  going  to  take  a  trip  to  Colorado 
to  see  the  highest  peak  around  there,  what  peak  would  you 
visit  ?" 

They  stop  and  think  a  second  and  answer :    'Tike's  Peak." 

"You'd  spend  your  money  to  see  Pike's  Peak  because  it  has 
been  advertised  the  most,  of  course.  So  would  most  people. 
Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  said  to  be  about  twenty- 
seven  other  peaks  in  Colorado,  each  one  of  which  is  higher 
than  Pike's !" 

That  surprises  them,  of  course.  Then  I  continue :  "Even 
if  a  product  might  not  be  of  quite  the  highest  quality  in  its 
field,  but  is  well  advertised,  more  people  will  buy  it  than  will 
buy  the  higher  but  unadvertised  quality  products,  just  like 
most  people  prefer  to  visit  Pike's  Peak. 

"Therefore,  when  you  take  the  best  product  and  advertise 
it,  you  have  an  unbeatable  combination.     That's  mine!"4 

Dealer  Co-operation  with  Advertising But  the  sales- 
man's work  in  relation  to  advertising  is  not  finished  when  he 
fills  and  stocks  the  dealer's  shelves.  Your  advertising  story 
may  be  so  well  told  that  it  persuades  the  dealer  to  stock  heavily. 
But  your  work  is  not  finished  when  you  sell  your  products  to 
the  trade.  You  must  help  the  dealers  capitalize  on  the  advertis- 
ing of  your  company  to  resell  at  a  profit.  You  must  get  the 
dealer  to  co-operate  with  your  advertising  to  connect  up  the 
store  with  purchasers. 

Advertising  will  interest  people  and  even  influence  people 
to  come  to  a  dealer's  store  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 
But  full  results  can  only  be  obtained  when  the  house's  adver- 
tising is  definitely  tied  up  to  the  dealer's  store  as  a  distributing 
center.  Most  dealers,  however,  do  not  know  how  to  get  the 
most  out  of  the  general  advertising  done  by  the  concerns  whose 
goods  they  carry.    Salesmen  need  to  give  thought  and  study 


4  "Others  Higher  Than  Pike's,"  Merchandising  Advertising,  July, 
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to  ways  and  means  of  intelligently  assisting  dealers  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  advertising  done  by  the  firm. 

Methods  of  Dealer  Co-operation. — The  salesman  needs  to 
educate  the  dealer  and  to  supply  him  with  merchandising  plans 
concerning:  (i)  window  displays,  (2)  counter  displays,  (3) 
local  advertising  (newspaper,  street  car,  circular  advertising, 
billboards,  and  painted  bulletins),  (4)  special  sales  plans,  and 
(5)  handling  the  customer. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  display  space  in  the 
dealer's  windows.  Every  window  that  displays  your  line  with 
suitable  advertising  material  is  an  additional  consumer's  sales- 
man working  for  you  in  your  terirtory. 

Be  sure  that  your  dealers  know  just  what  kind  of  window 
trims  and  display  material  the  company  furnishes.  See  to  it 
that  your  dealers  get  this  material  and  use  it.  If  you  find  it 
stored  away  in  the  storeroom  somewhere,  rescue  it  and  try 
to  get  the  dealer  to  set  it  up.  Offer  to  set  it  up  yourself  for 
him.  Do  the  same  with  regard  to  counter  displays.  Arrange 
displays  of  related  products  for  the  dealer.  Show  him  how  to 
make  effective  use  of  every  piece  of  advertising  material  your 
company  sends  out  to  him.  Emphasize  constantly  the  fact  that, 
by  co-operating  with  you,  he  is  stamping  his  store  as  a  dis- 
tributing center  for  your  goods  and  thereby  securing  for  him- 
self the  benefits  of  your  company's  general  advertising. 
Notice  the  point  of  the  following  incident. 

The  salesman  for  a  hardware  jobbing  house  entered  the 
establishment  of  a  retail  customer.  The  merchant  was  in  the 
rear  of  his  store,  talking  with  a  clerk.  That  gave  the  sales- 
man opportunity  to  "size  up"  the  merchant's  visible  stock. 

When  the  merchant  approached,  the  salesman  put  on  the 
counter  a  hammer  whose  trade-mark  was  hidden  from  view. 

"Do  you  know  what  hammer  that  is?"  he  asked  the 
merchant, 
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"Sure,  I  know !"  replied  the  merchant,  "There's  no  mis- 
taking that  hammer.  I've  seen  it  advertised  for  months  in 
various  publications.  Always  there  is  featured  this  par- 
ticular style  of  handle  and  this  unusual  head  finish.  I  could 
tell  a  Shank  hammer  a  mile  away!" 

The  salesman  asked  if  the  merchant  had  any  in  stock. 
Yes,  they  were  tucked  away  in  a  big  drawer  beneath  the 
counter. 

'That's  not  a  good  way  to  sell  them,"  commented  the  sales- 
man. "If  the  advertising  of  the  Shank  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany made  such  an  impression  on  your  mind— was  so  convinc- 
ing that  you  can  readily  pick  out  a  Shank  hammer  without 
even  looking  at  the  trade-mark,  don't  you  suppose  the  same 
appreciation  has  been  built  up  in  the  minds  of  your 
customers  ?" 

"And  what  better  inducement  to  larger  sales  can  you  offer 
than  to  display  these  Shank  hammers  where  your  customers 
will  see  them— where  a  sight  of  these  hammers  will  crystallize 
into  action  that  desire  to  own  a  Shank  hammer  which  your 
customers  created  mentally  when  they  read  the  Shank  Com- 
pany's advertising?" 

"The  Shank  people  have  spent,  very  likely,  millions  of  dol- 
ars  over  a  period  of  years  to  create  just  that  desire  for  their 
product.  Month  after  month,  they've  told  prospective 
customers— right  in  your  own  neighborhood— that  the  Shank 
hammer  is  the  best  in  the  world  and  they've  given  concrete 
reasons  why  they  so  regard  it.  And  pictures,  too,  of  the 
hammer,  showing  its  distinctive  features;  its  own  particular 
style  and  finish. 

"This  advertising  is  making  customers  for  your  store. 
What  are  you  doing  to  take  advantage  of  this  consumer  ap- 
preciation? Absolutely  nothing !  There  isn't  a  Shank  ham- 
mer in  view  from  one  end  of  your  store  to  the  other.  The 
only  time  you  sell  one,  probably,  is  when  some  customer  comes 
in  and  asks  for  it  by  name. 

"Now  let  me  stock  you  with  a  decent  display  of  Shank 
hammers.  Put  them  in  your  windows.  Use  the  Shank  Com- 
pany's window  trim;  its  hangers  and  display  set.  Tie  up  your 
store  in  every  way  possible  with  the  Shank  Company  adver- 
tising.    You'll  move  more  Shank  hammers,  and  other  hard- 
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ware,  too,  within  the  next  six  months  than  you  moved  all  of 
last  year !"  5 

Booklets  and  Other  Material. — The  salesman  should  sell 
the  dealer  on  a  liberal  use  of  booklets,  circulars,  and  other 
advertising  material  furnished  by  the  house.  It  is  a  costly 
business  practice  to  load  down  the  dealer  with  such  material 
and  then  allow  him  to  store  it  away  as  junk  or  destroy  it  alto- 
gether. Wherever  possible,  the  salesman  should  get  the 
dealer's  customer  list,  send  it  to  the  home  office,  and  have  the 
advertising  manager  superintend  the  distribution  of  the  mate- 
rial. In  any  case  the  salesman  should  not  ask  his  house  to 
send  material  to  a  dealer  until  he  is  sure  that  the  dealer  is  sold 
on  the  idea  and  that  he  will  co-operate  energetically  in  distribut- 
ing the  material. 

Let  us  take  an  instance  where  this  was  successfully  clone : 
A  manufacturer  of  an  extensive  line  of  fancy  dairy  products 
which  were  put  up  in  attractive  containers  and  packages  pre- 
pared at  considerable  expense  a  booklet  which  illustrated  in 
four  color-process  the  entire  line  both  in  and  out  of  the  pack- 
ages and  also  as  prepared  for  serving.     This  booklet  also  con- 
tained much  information  as  to  the  food  value  of  the  products 
and  how  to  prepare  and  serve  them,  with  illustrated  views  of 
the  various  plants,  the  equipment,  process  of  manufacture,  and 
so  forth.  The  booklets  cost  about  30  cents  each.     The  purpose 
was  not  only  to  interest  consumers  in  the  line  but  also  to  edu- 
cate them  in  the  food  value  of  the  product  and  its  various  uses. 
Hence  it  was  consumer  distribution  which  was  desired.     The 
sales  manager  decided  not  to  distribute  these  booklets  until  he 
had  first  sold  the  sales  force  on  the  advertising.     He  accord- 
ingly waited  until  the  next  sales  conference  and  placed  the 
matter  in  detail  before  the  salesmen  and  aroused  their  interest 
and  enthusiasm.      He  then  instructed  them  to  sell  the  large 

5  "Allowing   Advertising   to    Perform   Its   Work,"   Merchandising  Advertising,   Oct., 
1922,  p.  4. 
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retail  dealers  on  this  advertising  just  as  he  had  done  to  them. 
The  distribution  was  to  be  made  in  two  different  ways :  ( 1 ) 
A  certain  quantity  (not  to  exceed  500  in  the  first  instance)  was 
to  be  sent  to  the  dealer,  who  was  to  give  the  booklets  his 
personal  attention  to  see  that  they  were  handed  out  to  desirable 
customers,  or  (2)  the  customer  was  to  send  in  a  list  of  desir- 
able persons  to  whom  a  booklet  containing  the  card  of  the 
dealer,  was  mailed  by  the  manufacturer,  thus  making  it  appear 
to  have  been  sent  by  the  dealer. 

This  method  of  selling  the  advertising  proved  to  be  very 
effective. 


Persuading  the  Dealer  to  Advertise — Apply  the  same 
amount  of  tact  and  energy  to  the  problem  of  persuading  the 
dealer  to  advertise  locally.  Show  him  exactly  what  your  firm 
will  do  towards  defraying  part  of  the  expense.  Show  what 
electrotypes  and  cuts  you  have  available  and  emphasize  the  fact 
that  you  are  furnishing  them  free  or  at  cost,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Study  his  store  and  talk  over  his  merchandising  problems 
with  him.  Help  him  plan  his  local  campaign.  Make  use  of  as 
many  avenues  as  possible,  such  as  newspapers,  street  car  cards, 
or  billboards.  Consult  your  home  advertising  department  for 
specific  suggestions  in  connection  with  puzzling  dealers'  prob- 
lems. Constantly  remind  your  dealers  that  every  retail  estab- 
lishment should  follow  out  a  definite  advertising  policy.  Try 
to  persuade  every  dealer  to  put  back  at  least  2  per  cent  of  his 
annual  sales  into  advertising.  "Remind  your  customer  that  80 
per  cent  of  the  business  failures  are  among  non-advertisers." 
The  fundamental  fact  the  salesman  should  remember  is 
that  a  dealer  will  buy  from  you  only  what  he  can  sell  to  his 
clientele.  Anything  you  can  do,  as  a  salesman,  to  help  him 
increase  his  clientele  or  to  help  him  sell  more  of  your  line  to 
his  present  clientele  means  more  business  and  more  commissions 
for  you. 
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Digging  Up  Facts  for  the  Interview. — Note  the  enterprise 
of  the  following  salesman.  As  soon  as  he  arrives  at  a  town, 
he  hunts  for  a  good  newspaper  office  and  carefully  examines 
the  files.  He  is  giving  his  reasons  to  an  inquisitive  brother 
salesman. 

If  I  lived  here  I'd  know  the  situation.  As  I  don't  live 
here,  I'm  going  to  get  it  first  hand  by  going  through  the 
newspapers  for  the  past  month  or  so. 

I  am  going  to  check  up  and  see  how  much  advertising  was 
done  recently  on  our  line.  I  am  also  going  to  jot  down  the 
dope  on  other  dealers,  how  much  advertising  they  have  done 
on  other  national  advertised  lines,  etc. 

When  I  find  a  few  dealers  who  have  pushed  some  other 
lines  by  advertising  them  steadily,  I  intend  seeing  them  and 
finding  out  exactly  how  their  advertising  has  paid. 

Then  I  will  feel  primed  to  see  my  dealers.  If  they  have 
been  passing  up  the  advertising  and  try  to  say  there  is  no 
business,  I  will  have  a  quick  come-back.  I  will  remind  them 
that  they  have  not  gone  after  the  business— that  while  we  are 
hammering  away  nationally  at  their  prospects,  they  have 
neglected  to  extend  local  invitations  to  come  in  and  see  the 
goods. 

I  will  cite  the  business  being  gotten  on  other  prominent 
lines  by  these  other  dealers  who  have  advertised  regularly,  as 
proof  to  back  me  up. 

This  little  scheme  of  mine,  to  look  over  the  newspaper 
files  before  I  make  my  calls,  is  a  great  idea,  Jack.  It  helps  me 
to  locate  any  weak  spots  and  to  work  constructively  with  my 
dealers.  Also,  it  impresses  them  with  the  fact  that  I  am  on  the 
job,  and  that  I  know  something  about  their  local  conditions.6 

Securing  the  Co-operation  of  the  Salespeople. — In  carry- 
ing out  this  connective  advertising  sales  work,  be  sure  not  to 
overlook  the  salespeople.  It  is  vitally  important  to  secure  the 
interest  and  co-operation  of  the  clerks,  for  they  are  the  people 
who  actually  sell  the  goods,  and  not  the  proprietor.     In  the 

r^Idea  for  a  Salesman  of  Advertised  Line,"  Merchandising  Advertising,  Nov., 
1922,  i).  5. 
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case  of  competitive  lines  on  the  dealer's  shelves,  those  lines 
about  which  the  clerks  have  the  most  information  have  the 
first  chance  to  be  sold  to  every  customer  who  comes  in  and 
asks  for  such  an  article.     A  customer  may  say  to  the  clerk, 
"I'd  like  to  look  at  an  electric  grill  and  toaster."    Immediately 
the  clerk  will  take  from  the  shelf  the  particular  brand  of  toaster 
about  which  he  knows  the  most,  and  begin  to  demonstrate  it. 
Get  permission  from  the  proprietor  to  take  down  a  list  of 
the  names  and  addresses  of  his  sales   force.     Send  this  list 
to  your  advertising  department.     Ask  your  advertising  execu- 
tives to  send   frequently  to  the   salespeople  your  company's 
house^  organ,  announcements  of  future  advertising,   booklets, 
and  circulars,  together  with  a  personal  letter.     When  you  call 
around  on  your  visits,  drop  a  few  words  to  the  clerks.     Chat 
with  them  about  instances  of  exceptional  service  on  the  part 
of  your  line.     "The  clerks  will  unconsciously  make  use  of  this 
information  in  talking  to  their  customers.     It  is  far  better  to 
have  the  salespeople  on  your  side,  and  all  it  takes  is  just  a  little 
friendly  effort." 

Common  Dealer  Objections  to  Advertising There  are 

two  very  common  stock  objections  which  the  salesman  will 
meet  in  talking  advertising.  The  following  are  samples  of  the 
two  types : 

i.  Oh,  I'll  wait  for  the  demand.  What  you  say  may  be 
true,  but  go  ahead  and  start  your  advertising,  and  then  if  the 
demand  comes,  I'll  buy.     But  I'll  have  to  see  the  demand  first. 

2.  No,  I  won't  stock  nationally  advertised  goods  unless  I 
have  to.  My  customers  have  to  pay  higher  prices  for  nation- 
ally advertised  goods.  I  don't  believe  in  paying  for  some- 
body's elaborate  advertising  schemes. 

The  salesman  should  be  especially  well-prepared  to  meet 
and  overcome  these  two  objections.  He  will  encounter  them 
m  some  form  or  other  over  and  over  again. 
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Waiting  for  Demand.— Take  the  first  objection,  most  com- 
monly met  with  in  the  case  of  new  or  relatively  new  products. 
Perhaps  the  best  discussion  of  this  object.on  is  that  of  a  sales 
manager  writing  in  Printers'  Ink  : 

Consider  the  dealer  for  a  minute.    When  he  decided  to  go 
into  business,  he  selected  his  town  and  maybe  the  location  of 
his  store.     Then  he  waited  until  the  "citizens  of   our   fair 
city"   petitioned  him  to   start   his   "merchandise   emporium 
In  other  words,  he  waited  for  "a  call"  from  *e  inhabitants 
before  he  opened  up.     He  did  all  this,  didn  t  he?     Well,  he 
did  not.     He  opened  up  with  the  belief  that  he  would  have 
salable  goods  for  them  when  they  did  call,  and  if  he  is  still 
awake  to  the  game  of  today,  he  knows  he  must  occasionally 
stock  a  new  brand  to  keep  pace  with  the  consumer  in  his  quest 
for  something  new.     Don't  you  see  that  adding  a  new  brand 
now  and  then  without  a  call  is  the  same  thing  in  principle  as 
opening  up  his  store  at  the  start  without  a  call? 

Let's  try  to  figure  out  how  this  dealer  obtained  his  original 
stock  With  his  four  bare  walls  and  empty  showcases,  did  he 
wait  until  the  folks  came  in  and  specified  their  choice,  and 
then  made  purchase,  and  so  at  the  end  of  288  or  289  days  had 
a  fairly  complete  stock?    Did  he  do  this?    I  ask  you.    Not  on 

y°UAll'  brands  were  new  to  him  then  and  not  one  mite  older 
than  your  brand  is  to  him  today.  Your  brand  may  be  new  to 
him,  but  can  he  say  it  is  new  and  unwanted  by  his  customers . 
Does  he  base  its  newness  because  he  never  had  a  call  and  then 
change  his  views  if  John  Smith  comes  in  and  asks  for  it 
And  with  our  advertising  promotion  work  isnt  he  bound  to 
"have  a  call"?  Does  he  strengthen  his  good-will  with  his 
customers  by  waiting  for  a  demand  before  he  buys? 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  why  you  go  to  the  postoffice 
for  stamps?  Funny  question,  isn't  it?  But  listen,  you  go  to 
the  postoffice  for  stamps  because  you  know  you  can  get 
them  there!  That's  why,  too.  a  lot  of  trade  does  no  go  to 
some  stores  for  up-to-date  merchandise,  because  they  doubt  if 
it  can  be  purchased  in  the  "wait-for-a-call"  store 

Of  course,  this  dealer  will  harp  on  being  satisfied  with  o  d 
brands-they  suit  his  trade-why  make  a  change?    Is  it  really 
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his  love  for  these  old  brands,  or  his  unreasonable  dislike  of  a 
new  one,  that  inspires  this  prejudice?  Don't  you  know  that 
the  oldest  and  best  selling  brand  he  now  carries  was  at  one 
time  just  as  new  as  yours  ?  Suppose  he  had  always  used  this 
same  argument  on  all  the  other  one-time  new  brands !  In  a 
brief  period  his  store  would  have  run  a  race  with  a  graveyard. 
When  you  get  right  down  to  it,  what  license  has  he  to  say 
that  his  trade  is  satisfied  with  his  present  brand?  Might 
they  not  like  a  new  brand  better  if  they  had  a  chance  to  com- 
pare its  merits,  and  wouldn't  Mr.  Consumer  cuddle  up  a  little 
closer  to  the  dealer  that  put  him  next  ?  7 

The  Cost  of  Advertising._The  question  of  who  pays  for 
adverttsmg  still  is  a  frequent  trouble  maker  for  the  salesman 
who  is  selling  generally  advertised  products.  Modern  sales- 
men should  find  little  difficulty  in  successfully  meeting  the  old 
argument  that  the  expense  in  advertising  is  added  to  the  man- 
ufacturing cost  of  the  goods.  The  logic  of  the  answering  argu- 
ment is  hard  to  resist:  Advertising  increases  sales;  increased 
sales  mean  increased  production;  increased  production  means 
reduction  of  manufacturing  overhead,  greater  buying  power- 
making  possible  larger  purchases  of  raw  materials  at  lower 
prices,  which  are  reflected  in  final  prices  to  the  consumer 

With  some  dealers,  however,  it  may  be  necessary  to  get 
down  to  cases  and  show  just  how  much  of  an  advertising 
burden  nationally  advertised  lines  carry.  Cases  can  be  instanced 
by  the  dozens.  For  example,  take  the  case  of  a  prominent 
automobile  manufacturer  who  was  marketing  a  car  that  sold 
for  $1,000.  He  was  making  12,000  cars  a  year  at  a  net  profit 
of  $209  per  car.  An  elaborate  advertising  campaign  involv- 
ing the  expenditure  of  approximately  $1,000,000  in  one  year 
was  planned  and  released.  Production  was  increased  to  80  000 
cars  per  year  through  the  power  of  this  advertising  The 
selhn^pnce  was  reduced  to  $690,  and  the  net  profit  per  car 

^Tt-Z,   Knd°!  S&gSj?""   KK0W   MM   ^r,ising,    Aspiey,    J.    C, 
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was  cut  to  $162.  On  the  old  unadvertised  product  the  firm's 
profits  were  $209  per  car  on  I2)ooo  cars,  or  $25,080  per  year. 
On  the  new  advertised  product  the  profits  were  $162  per  car  on 
80,000  cars,  or  $129,600.  The  consumer  bought  the  car  at  a 
saving  of  $310,  or  approximately  33/2  per  cent. 

Several  years  ago  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange 
did  some  figuring.  The  yearly  output  was  32,082  carloads  of 
orangeT  lemons  and  grapefruit,  which  sold  for  $54,600,000. 
It  is  said  that  the  cost  of  their  advertising,  consisting  of  pages 
in  color  in  the  most  expensive  magazines,  spread  over  this 
sum,  showed  a  "burden"  of  one-fifth  of  one  cent  *r 
dozen'  But  previously  and  without  advertising,  their  retail 
prices  had  been  high  and  their  scope  very  much  rertnctod. 

About  the  same  time  a  large  manufacturer  of  breakfast 
foods  also  did  a  little  sum  i*  proportion.  He  spent  a  millon 
dollars  that  year  on  advertising  and  sold  $123,000,000  worth 
of  goods-four-fifths  of  one  per  cent  for  advertising. 

According  to  that,  the  advertising  "tax"  on  a  dollar  wa  ch 
equals  the  value  of  the  hands;  on  a  fountain  pen,  the  value 
of  the  feed;  on  an  advertised  collar,  the  cost  of  the  thread 
on  one  buttonhole;  and  so  forth. 

Really,  these  are  not   advertising   costs   at   all,   but  pr.ce 

reducers.8 

Be  prepared  for  this  objection  and  meet  it  emphatically. 

Problems 

1    Call  on  at  least  five  retailers  and  ask   for   advertising  booklets   of 

national  advertised  products.     Select  two.     Write  a  short  selling r  t  Jk 

each      Construct   your   talk   with  the  purpose   of    persuading   a   dealer   to 

utish  you  with  a  list  of  his  customers,  to  which  your  advertising  manager 

an    end  the  booklets,  imprinting  each  with  the  dealer's  name.    Thoroughly 

Z  the  dealer  on  the  value  of  the  booklet  to  his  business  when  it  ,s  p.aced 

i0  f  5StrfieSrS  Printer,  M  (Weekly).  Find  an  article 
whi*  gives  an  account  of  a  salesman's  use  of  dealer  help,  Report •* .the 
class  on  the  procedure  which  was  followed.     Consult  the  reference  b.bhog- 

"     ""Advertising  Reduces  the  Price,"  Merchandising  Advertising,  Sept.   1923,  P-  3- 
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raphy  in  the  Appendix  of  this  text  for  suggestive  titles  of  articles  that 
have  appeared  in  Printers'  Ink. 

3.  Read  the  following  paragraphs.  Then  orally  discuss  the  subject, 
"The  Dealer  and  Advertising,"  before  the  class,  Apply  the  idea  expressed 
in  the  second  paragraph. 

"The  retailer  is  the  most  important  link  in  the  distributive  chain  con- 
necting producer  and  consumer.  The  wise  manufacturer  has  learned  that 
he  cannot  be  coerced.  Only  an  intelligent,  liberal  dealer  policy  will  retain 
his  confidence. 

"The  retailer  should  understand  that  the  value  in  advertised  lines,  as 
a  selling  force,  is  not  that  people  come  in  the  store  asking  for  the  particular 
advertised  make.  Its  value  is  in  the  fact  that  the  advertised  product  is  partly 
sold,  because  the  customer  is  in  a  receptive  mood  of  mind  to  accept  the 
goods  without  greater  effort  in  personal   salesmanship. 

"Co-operating  with  a  manufacturer  of  the  right  kind  creates  a  valuable 
partnership." 

4.  You  are  selling  a  line  of  kitchen  utensils.  Your  line  is  branded.  It 
is  a  new  line.  Your  company  has  committed  itself  to  a  $750,000  advertising 
campaign  during  the  first  year.  You  are  calling  on  hardware  dealers  in  an 
attempt  to  persuade  them  to  stock  at  least  a  part  of  your  line.  Write  out 
how  you  would  present  your  case  for  advertising.  Make  use  of  one  or 
more  of  the  following  suggestions. 

(a)  "Mr.  Dealer,  you  wouldn't  cash  a  check  for  me  unless  I  signed 
it.    The  bank  would  return  it  to  you,  and  you  would  lose  the  money " 

(b)  "Advertising  costs  money,  of  course.  So  does  your  light,  rent, 
heat,  clerk  hire,  and  delivery.  If  you  move  back  to  a  side  street,  you 
would  reduce  your  rent  cost.     Would  it  make  lower  prices  possible?  ." 

(c)  "Customers  soon  know  what  the  merchant  in  their  town  has  in 
stock— or  rather  what  he  doesn't  have— and  so  they  go  to  the  near-by 
city  or  shoot  a  letter  to  the  mail-order  house.  The  merchant  doesn't  realize 
the  amount  of  business  he  is  losing,  because  people  don't  keep  on  coming 
back  for  things  he  hasn't  got. " 

5.  You  are  selling  a  branded  line  of  men's  clothing  of  established  reputa- 
tion. You  are  calling  on  department  stores  in  medium-sized  cities  in  an 
attempt  to  install  one  exclusive  agency  in  each  city.  Your  company  furnishes 
you  a  100-page  "service  book."  Explain  how  you  would  use  this  book  in 
your  talk  and  give  your  talk  orally  before  the  class.  The  service  book 
contains  the  following  material : 

(a)  An  outline  of  the  fall  campaign. 

(b)  Sample  full-sized  advertisements  as  they  appear  in  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

(c)  Suggestions  for  their  adaptation  to  newspaper  advertising. 

(d)  A  page  of  smaller  cuts,  which  are  ready  and  can  be  ordered  by 
number. 
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(e)  About  25  pages  of  combinations  of  these  cuts  as  suggestions  for 
newspaper  copy.  In  connection  with  these  are  sample  sheets  to  be  detached 
and  submitted  to  the  newspaper.  These_  sheets  are  printed  on  newspaper 
stock,  to  give  the  actual  appearance  in  print. 

(f)  A  series  of  ideas  for  window  displays  and  attractive  stock  arrange- 
ment. 

(g)  Full-size  street  car  cards  in  color. 

(h)  Window  cards  to  follow  up  the  national  campaign. 

6.  Read  and  report  to  the  class  on  "The  Leadership  of  Advertised 
Brands,"  by  Hotchkiss  and  Franken  (Doubleday,  Page  and  Company,  1923). 

7.  You  are  selling  phonographs  of  an  advertised  make.  Indirectly,  you 
hear'  of  the  following  incident,  which  occurred  in  the  territory  of  one  of 
your  dealers.  A  customer  bought  one  of  your  advertised  phonographs  from 
the  dealer.  After  he  had  it  a  while,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  something  wrong  with  the  reproducing  apparatus  and  reported  the  mat- 
ter to  the  dealer.  A  clerk  was  sent  to  look  at  it.  The  owner  was  not  at 
home  when  the  clerk  called,  and  the  latter  had  not  been  told  what  was  wrong. 
He  examined  the  machine,  satisfied  himself  that  there  was  nothing  broken 
or  out  of  order,  and  reported  the  call  made  and  the  "machine  O.K."  Soon 
after,  the  customer  dropped  in  at  the  dealer's  store  and  told  the  dealer  that 
the  machine  was  no  better.  In  a  few  days  the  same  clerk  was  sent  to  call 
on  the  owner  again.  He  inspected  the  machine  for  broken  parts,  found  none, 
went  away,  and  again  reported  the  phonograph  as  "O.K."  As  a  result,  the 
phonograph  went  back.  Write  out  what  you  would  say  to  this  dealer  on  your 
next  call.  Your  company  spend  $500,000  a  year  on  advertising,  and  one  of 
its  most  frequently  repeated  slogans  is  "Absolute  reliability  of  performance." 

8.  Read  and  report  to  the  class  on  the  article,  "How  to  Make  Advertising 
Dollar  Cut  Distribution  Cost,"  Printers'  Ink  (Weekly),  June  5,  1924  P-  25. 

9.  Write  out  two  methods  of  answering  the  following  objection : 

"I  am  the  only  dealer  handling  such  goods  in  this  town.  The  people  have 
to  come  to  me,  and  I  can  sell  them  anything  I  want." 

10.  Present  orally  to  the  class  an  answer  to  each  of  the  following 
statements : 

(a)  "Farmers  aren't  susceptible  to  advertising.  I'm  all  stocked  up  on 
such  articles,  and  I  can't  add  any  new  lines.  Your  advertising  will  do  me 
no  good  in  this  farming  community.  Farmers  haven't  time  to  read  ad- 
vertisements." 

(b)  "I  won't  stock  any  article  that  doesn't  insure  me  the  repeat  business. 
If  I  put  in  your  nationally  advertised  line,  what  is  there  to  prevent  my  cus- 
tomer from  going  to  my  competitors  for  their  reorders  ?  Now,  since  I  have 
the  goods  made  for  me  with  my  private  label  on  them,  they  know  they  have 
to  come  to  me  when  they  want  more." 


CHAPTER  XIX 

THE  SALESMAN  ON  THE  ROAD 

Organizing  His  Time. — Few  occupations  offer  so  much 
liberty  in  the  matter  of  time  as  that  of  the  traveling  salesman. 
There  are  no  time  clocks — no  one  to  check  him  up.  He  may 
arise  in  the  morning  when  he  pleases  and  quit  work  when  he 
chooses.  For  that  very  reason  temptations  to  grow  careless 
in  the  use  of  his  time  are  strong.  Hence  the  salesman  has 
special  need  to  organize  his  time.  Methods  for  doing  this  will 
necessarily  vary,  depending  upon  his  line,  and  his  territory, 
but  a  fairly  definite  system  can  be  presented  as  a  "composite" 
gathered  from  the  experience  of  successful  salesmen. 

Organizing  the  Week's  Work  in  Advance. — On  Saturday 
afternoon  or  Sunday  evening  he  should  spend  one  hour  at  least 
in  planning  for  the  coming  week.  He  should  carefully  list  his 
towns  and  check  up  railroad  schedules  and,  so  far  as  possible, 
map  out  in  advance  his  proposed  movements  for  the  week. 
Ordinarily  he  is  required  to  send  to  his  company  his  route  list 
for  a  week  in  advance.  This,  of  course,  is  always  subject  to 
change.  There  may  be  delays,  new  prospects,  and  business 
changes,  which  necessitate  a  sudden  revision.  The  schedule 
is  made  for  the  benefit  of  business.  The  business  is  more 
important  than  the  schedule,  but  it  is  quite  as  important  for 
him  to  keep  his  work  carefully  planned  in  advance  as  it  is  to  do 
it  well  when  he  is  engaged  with  his  customer.  Here  are  some 
of  the  advantages  of  a  well-planned  schedule : 

i.  The  salesman  will  then  plan  his  calls  systematically 
with  reference  to  the  schedule.  He  will  become  more  prompt 
and  businesslike  in  dividing  his  day. 
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2.  He  learns  to  keep  the  interviews  more  closely  to  the 
matter  in  hand,  knowing  that  much  time  can  be  wasted  in 
anecdotes,  gossip,  and  needless  chatter  regarding  irrelevant 
matters  which  do  not  help  business. 

3.  He  covers  more  territory,  makes  more  calls,  and  avails 
himself  of  the  familiar  "law  of  averages."  However,  he  should 
mark  the  danger  in  having  his  time  too  closely  scheduled— 
he  may  neglect  the  personal  (sociable)  side  of  selling  and  lose 
good-will.  There  is  a  possibility  of  saving  so  much  time  that 
one  loses  customers. 

One  will  find  by  actual  experiment  that  if  he  will  spend  an 
hour  and  a  half  each  Saturday  afternoon  carefully  organizing 
his  work  for  the  coming  week,  he  will  save  approximately  one 
day  of  time.  This  day  sometimes  constitutes  the  margin 
between  success  and  the  lack  of  it. 

Organizing  the  Day's  Work. — Each  evening  he  should 
carefully  plan  his  movements  for  the  following  day.  He  should 
line  up  his  prospects  and  plan  the  order  of  his  calls.  When 
working  in  a  city  of  considerable  size,  he  should  obtain  a  map 
of  the  town  showing  street  car  lines,  so  that  he  can  lay  out  his 
calls  with  regard  to  proximity  of  location  and  thus  avoid  a 
waste  of  time  in  making  long  jumps.  However,  this  latter 
plan  depends  somewhat  upon  the  man.  Some  salesmen  are 
temperamental.  If  they  "get  off  to  a  flying  start"  in  the  morn- 
ing, they  can  go  better  the  rest  of  the  day.  Such  salesmen  do 
well  to  approach  the  most  favorable  prospects  in  the  order  of 
their  importance,  regardless  of  location.  Each  order  gives  an 
additional  impetus  so  that  success  tends  to  become  cumulative. 

If  the  day's  work  requires  the  salesman  to  cover  two  or 
more  towns,  he  should  carefully  estimate  the  time  needed  in 
each  of  them.  However,  he  should  seldom  pass  up  an  oppor- 
tunity for  business  in  order  to  "make  a  train." 

The  advantages  of  such  a  well-planned  day  are  these : 
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1.  He  begins  the  day's  work  with  a  feeling  of  confidence. 
He  starts  in  with  an  "affirmative  mental  attitude." 

2.  There  are  no  nervous  delays  or  dissipation  of  energies 
incident  to  eleventh-hour,  haphazard  planning.  He  also  digests 
his  breakfast  better. 

3.  Even  if  the  day  should  "pan  out"  poorly  (as  the  best 
planned  days  sometimes  do),  he  can  look  himself  confidently 
in  the  eye  when  evening  comes  and  hold  the  following  colloquy  : 

"Did  you  do  your  best?" 
"I  did." 

"Very  well,  tomorrow  is  a  new  day.     You  will  sell  them 
tomorrow.     Get  ready  for  it." 

Twenty-four  Hours  a  Day.— Now,  obviously,  a  thorough 
discussion  of  the  question  of  organizing  and  dividing  one's 
time  involves  many  other  necessary  matters  besides  the  fore- 
going, such,  for  instance,  as  (1)  amusements  and  recreations 
(concerts,  theaters,  baseball);  (2)  light  reading  (newspapers, 
magazines);  (3)  study  (books,  trade  journals,  sales  man- 
uals) ;  (4)  sociability  (traveling  acquaintances,  fraternities, 
social  calls,  and  hotel  discussions) — all  of  which  have  their 
proper  place.  An  interesting  book  was  written  on  this  subject 
by  Arnold  Bennett,  entitled  "How  to  Live  on  Twenty-four 
Hours  a  Day" — a  book  well  worth  the  salesman's  reading  and 
pondering.  We  shall  not  go  into  the  matter  here  further  than 
to  suggest  that  the  salesman  should  have  some  kind  of  a  sys- 
tem which  shall  make  room  for  all  these  activities.  We  do  not 
advocate  a  "cut-and-dried"  schedule  of  living.  A  traveling 
salesman's  activities  are  subject  to  so  many  interruptions  and 
variations  that  it  would  not  be  practical.  However,  this  very 
fact  necessitates  some  degree  of  systematic  planning;  otherwise 
he  will  "move  in  the  path  of  least  resistance,"  and  his  efficiency 
will  suffer.  We  offer  no  specific  schedule  here.  Every  sales- 
man must  work  out  his  own,  but  he  should  work  one  out. 
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The  following  letter  sent  to  its  salesmen  by  H.  B.  Harden- 
burg  and  Company  of  Brooklyn  contains  so  many  good  sugges- 
tions regarding  the  systematic  organizing  of  the  traveling  sales- 
man's time  that  we  quote  it  entire : 

How  Salesmen  Count  the  Cost  of  Their  Selling 

(Message  to  salesmen  of   H.   B.   Hardenburg   and   Company,   Brooklyn,   N.   Y.) 
Modern  business  methods  require  a  careful  system  of  bookkeeping,   in 
order  to  keep  close  track  of  the  profits,  also  the  losses  and  to  be  sure  the 
profits  exceed  losses.  . 

Every  man  who  is  in  business  is  in  for  the  profit  and,  whether  he  is 
the  owner  or  an  employee,  he  is  interested  in  the  profits,  nothing  else.        _ 

Every  business  has  an  individuality  of  its  own,  aside  from  the  personalities 
of  stockholders,  owners,  or  employees.  This  individuality  is  a  composite  of 
all  characters  connected  with  it. 

A  good  salesman  is  rarely  a  good  bookkeeper.  He  has  little  chance  ,o 
keep  books  He  is  usually  far  from  the  house  and  not  m  touch  with  the 
routine  of  the  business,  but  his  personal  affairs  represent  a  small  business 
in  themselves,  especially  if  he  is  working  on  commission.  There  are  certain 
profits  and  losses  for  him  just  the  same  as  for  the  house  that  he  represents. 
In  a  way,  he  is  a  branch  of  the  business,  and  his  branch  should  show  a  profit 
just  the  same  as  the  main  office  expects  to  show  a  profit. 

There  are  certain  factors  in  cost  accounting  that  the  salesman  can  apply 
to  his  work,  just  the  same  as  the  cost  accountant  applies  them  in  the  home 
plant.     He  has  certain  fixed  charges  that  must  be  taken  care  of  before  he 
commences  to  show  a  profit.     They  are  as   follows  : 
Overhead   Expense. 
Sales  Expense. 
Productive  Labor. 
Non-Productive  Labor. 
Idle  Time. 
In  factory  cost  accounting,  everything  is  figured  on  the  Productive  Labor. 
Non-productive  Labor  and  Idle  Time  are  added  to  the  Overhead  Expense, 
which  is  figured  as  a  percentage  on  the  Productive  Time  and  added  to  the 
actual  Productive  Time,   in  order  to  get  at  the  actual  cost. 

The  more  you  can  reduce  the  Non-productive  Time  and  Idle  Time,  and 
increase  the  Productive,  the  better  chance  you  have  for  making  a  profit. 

The  salesman's  fixed  charges  (or  Overhead)  are  his  home  and  family 
expenses.  His  Sales  Expenses  are  his  traveling  expenses.  Productive  Labor 
is  time  put  in  with  the  customer,  showing  samples.  Non-productive  Labor  is 
traveling  from  one  customer  to  another  and  from  one  town  to  another  or 
talking  to  a  customer  without  showing  samples,  or  making  engagements  for 
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the  future.    Idle  Time  is  waiting  for  a  customer  or  waiting  for  trains,  etc. 

His  time  has  a  fixed  value,  whether  he  is  employed  at  Productive  Labor, 
Non-productive  labor,  or  Idle  Time,  and  the  Non-productive  Labor  and 
Idle  Time  have  to  be  added  to  the  Productive  Labor  to  get  at  his  Cost  of 
selling  goods.  Therefore,  the  one  thing  he  should  always  have  in  mind  is 
to  reduce  to  lowest  possible  amount  the  Non-productive  Labor  and  Idle 
Time.  He  can  best  improve  his  chances  for  making  money  by  so  doing. 
By  reducing  these  two  items  he,  of  course,  increases  his  Productive  Time, 
and  thereby  increases  his  earnings. 

Suppose,  for  example,  a  salesman  considers  his  services  worth  $25  a 
week,  above  expenses,  and  say,  also,  for  example,  that  his  expenses  are  about 
$25  a  week.  This  makes  a  total  of  $5o  a  week,  and  if  he  has  40  working 
hours  a  week,  his  time  is  worth  $1.25  an  hour.  Suppose  further,  that,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  he  has  Non-productive  and  Idle  Time  20  hours  a 
week— then  his  Productive  Time  costs  $2.50  an  hour. 

Bear  in  mind  that  Productive  Time  is  the  working  time  in  actual  contact 
with  the  buyers,  showing  the  samples.  Making .  an  engagement  or  talking 
about  the  weather  is  Non-productive  Time,  which  has  to  be  made  good, 
somewhere,  somehow. 

If  a  man's  time  is  worth  $2.50  an  hour,  or  about  4  cents  a  minute,  it 
behooves  him  to  make  it  produce  as  much  as  possible;  otherwise  he  loses 
money.    If  he  fails  to  make  good  his  $2.50  an  hour,  he  has  lost  money. 

If  a  salesman  has  top  much  Idle  or  Non-productive  Time,  he  runs  up 
the  cost  of  his  Productive  Time  to  such  an  extent  that  it  may  be  a  handicap 
to  him;  that  is,  he  is  unable  to  make  enough  in  the  actual  Productive  Time 
to  show  a  profit. 

In  this  case  we  are  supposing  that  his  value  as  a  salesman  is  $25  per 
week  and  his  business  does  not  show  any  profit  above  sales  expense  until 
he  has  paid  "himself"  that  salary. 

If  a  salesman  sets  a  higher  value  on  his  time  and  wants  to  travel  more 
luxuriously,  he  may  value  his  services  at  $50  a  week,  making  a  total  of 
$100,  and  if  half  his  time  is  lost,  his  Productive  Time  is  worth  about  $5  an 
hour,  or  8  cents  a  minute. 

The  Productive  Time  is  a  great  factor  in  the  success  of  the  Commission 
salesman,  who  often  feels  that  he  is  his  own  boss.  If  he  is  his  own  boss, 
he  must  not  neglect  the  duties  of  a  boss.  He  is  employing  himself  at,  say, 
$2.50  per  hour,  more  or  less,  as  he  sees  fit,  and  then  as  the  boss  he  must 
see  that  his  time  is  employed  with  a  fair  degree  of  efficiency. 

The  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  which  has  a  sales  force 
of  over  200  men,  requires  its  salesmen  to  fill  out  and  send  in 
a  daily  letter,  to  which  is  attached  a  "daily  planning  sheet." 
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An  examination  of  the    form  which  the   Institute    furnishes 
will  prove  suggestive  and  helpful.      (Figure  6). 

Traveling  Expenses. — The  traveling  expenses  of  the  sales- 
man are  usually  paid  by  the  company  and  supervised  by  the 
sales  manager,  but  in  no  two  companies  are  the  methods  exactly 
alike.      Most   companies   appreciate   that  there   is  prestige   in 


DAILY  PLANNING  SHEET 

the  day  for  which  the  work  on  this  sheet  is  planned. 

This  original,  with  the  second  carbon  inside  and  a  sheet  of  carbon  paper  between,  is  to  be  JoMed  «nce ^andcarried 
wrapped  around  your  prospect  cards  in  the  inside  coat  pocket.  As  each  call  is  made  during  the  day  planned  on  this  sheet,  check 
the  results  in  accordance  with  the  explanation  below. 

Immediately  at  the  close  of  your  day,  plan  your  next  day's  wot*,' transferring  to  the  new  plan  any  work  left .unfinished 


en  this.  Note  at  the  bottom  of  this  planning  sheet,  in  the  spaces  provided,  all  names  added  during  the  day  to  your  P™3P<** 
Ust.  Then  mail  this  original,  clipped  to  such  prospect  cards  as  you  are  ready  to  report  upon-with  separat"  notations  on  each 
Individual  card— retaining  for  your  personal  file  the  second  carbon,  which  is  now  an  exact  copy  of  this  plan  and  report. 


If,  during  the  day,  you  have  made  contacts  not  previously  planned,  as  for  example;  where  you  have  planned  to  see  one 
man  in  an  organization  and  you  have  made  an  opportunity  to  see  others,  bring  a  line  down  the  margin  from  the  planned  name 
and  note  in  the  first  empty  spaces  the  other  prospects  seen. 

Attached  to  this  report  is  a  daily  letter  form  which  will  enable  you  to  give  us  additional  comments  on  your  daily  work 
'  and  to  discuss  with  us  personal  or  business  matters. 


PUAN  FOR  (OATE)_ 


SIGNATURE., 

EXPLANATION 

I  at  the  rteht.     Where  PARTIAL  PRESENTATION— Without  attemi 

AH  Stai!?  bUmL  CLOSE— Full  Plantation  and  cloat  without  I 


INTERVIEW— Proipeet  I 


presentation. 


ENROLLED— When 


Figure  6. — Daily   Planning   Sheet 

being  represented  by  well-dressed,  comfortable,  prosperous- 
looking  salesmen  and  that  it  contributes  to  the  salesman's  effi- 
ciency if  he  travels  in  comfort.  But  they  also  realize  that  it 
is  easy  for  the  average  salesman  to  acquire  careless  and  extrava- 
gant habits  of  spending  at  the  expense  of  the  house.  Most 
houses,  therefore,  have  a  definite  policy  in  the  matter  of 
expenses.  This,  however,  is  necessarily  subject  to  variations, 
depending  upon  the  territory,  the  size  of  towns,  different  rates 
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of  transportation,  hotels,  etc.  Some  houses  fix  a  definite  list 
of  expense  items,  from  which  no  deviation  is  permitted.  For 
instance,  one  large  manufacturing  company  allows  the  sales- 
men's expenses  to  cover  the  following  items:  hotels,  meals, 
transportation,  laundry,  shaves,  shoe  shines,  tips  and  pressing 
of  clothes.  This  is  considered  a  liberal  policy.  Others  do  not 
allow  for  shaves,  tips,  shoe  shines,  or  clothes  pressing.  Others 
allow  some  of  these  various  items  to  go  in  under  the  general 
head  of  "Incidentals."  Some  companies  establish  a  flat  maxi- 
mum rate,  beyond  which  no  salesman  is  permitted  to  go.  The 
following  are  some  general  policies  which  prevail  in  different 
classes  of  selling: 

1.  High-grade  staple  salesmen  (whether  paid  on  commis- 
sion or  salary),  who  use  sample  rooms,  who  call  upon  the  best 
trade,  and  whose  customers  call  at  the  hotel  to  inspect  samples, 
are  expected,  as  a  matter  of  prestige,  to  travel  in  "class"  and 
stop  at  the  best  hotels. 

2.  High-grade  specialty  salesmen  calling  upon  executives 
or  upon  people  of  prominence  in  a  town  are  also  expected  to 
travel  in  "class"  and  stop  at  the  best  hotels. 

3.  Ordinary  specialty  salesmen  and  ordinary  staple  sales- 
men (whether  on  salary  or  commission)  are  expected  to  travel 
in  "comfort,"  but  not  in  "class."  Prestige  is  not  so  important. 
They  are  naturally  expected  to  keep  expenses  within  narrower 
limits. 

Points  for  New  Salesmen.— The  new  salesman  should,  first 
of  all,  learn  what  his  company  desires  and  expects.  He  should 
carefully  heed  the  ideas  of  the  sales  manager.  More  specifi- 
cally, as  to: 

1.  Hotels.  In  small-  or  medium-sized  towns  he  should 
always  go  to  the  best  hotel.  Follow  the  traveling  men.  The 
rates  are  usually  reasonable.  In  larger  cities  there  are  usually 
a  few  high-class  hotels  where  the  rates  are  expensive.     There 
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are  also  a  number  of  good  hotels  (which  in  a  smaller  city 
would  be  considered  first-class)  which  are  comfortable,  clean, 
well  appointed,  and  serve  good  meals,  and  where  the  rates  are 
more  reasonable.  Now  unless  there  are  special  business  rea- 
sons for  stopping  at  the  high-class  places  this  salesman  should 
select  the  more  moderate-priced  house. 

2.  Transportation.  If  the  ride  be  one  of  ordinary  duration 
(say  half  a  day  or  less),  one  can  usually  travel  comfortably 
in  the  day  coach;  otherwise  he  should  take  the  parlor  car  or 
pullman.  Early  in  his  selling  career  he  should  avoid  the 
"parlor  car  habit."     It  is  usually  unnecessary. 

3.  Tips.  The  tipping  habit  is  a  social  nuisance,  but  it  is 
so  firmly  established  that  one  cannot  depend  upon  good  service 
unless  he  conforms.  There  seems  no  alternative  but  to  tip. 
However,  a  good  scale  of  tips  is  as  follows:  (a)  10  pjr  cent 
on  meals  with  a  10-cent  minimum;  (b)  a  10-cent  tip  to  bell 
boys,  parlor  car  porters,  and  taxi  drivers;  (c)  a  25-cent  tip  to 
a  pullman  porter  after  an  all-night  ride.  Such  a  scale  will  at 
least  help  to  hold  the  tipping  evil  to  a  minimum. 

Expenses    Follow    the    Profits.— As    sales    increase,    the 
salesman  can  reasonably  expect  to  favor  himself  more  in  the 
matter  of  traveling  extras.     He  earns  his  right  to"  ride  in  taxis 
and  parlor  cars  and  stay  in  more  expensive  rooms.     His  profits 
justify  the  extra  expense.     The  new  salesman  has  yet  to  show 
his  right  to  indulge  in  extras.   He  should  carefully  limit  himself 
until  he  has  earned  the  privilege.     One  young  salesman  whom 
the  writer  knew  started  out  with  an  exaggerated  idea  regarding 
expenses.     He  carried  a  wardrobe  trunk,  rode  in  parlor  cars, 
stopped  at  the  high-class  hotels,  and  otherwise  deported  himself 
as  a  star  salesman.     Naturally,  he  soon  ran  counter  to  the 
sales  manager,  and  after  eight  months  of  controversy  over 
expenses  he  was  discharged.     He  insisted  upon  the  perquisites 
of  a  "star"  before  he  had  earned  the  right. 
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Specific  Instances  of   Expense  Allowance 

1.  The  O.  B.  Andrews  Company  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
fixes  the  following  flat  rates  and  expense  terms  for  its 
salesmen : 

Sleeping  car  berths  are  chargeable  at  lower  berth  rates, 
regardless  of  whether  lower  or  upper  is  occupied.  This  is  in 
order  to  avoid  any  question  on  this  point. 

No  parlor  car  seats  can  be  charged  for  trips  under  100 
miles.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  amount  of  the  rides 
for  which  the  company  pays  in  a  ten-year  period  is  very  large, 
whereas  the  few  times  that  the  individual  indulges  in  this 
luxury  is  a  small  burden  to  him,  which  in  every  case  he 
chooses  to  incur  for  his  own  comfort.  With  a  staff  of  30, 
each  moving  more  or  less,  this  charge  can  easily  amount  to 
$30  per  week,  or  $1,500  per  year,  or  $15,000  in  ten  years. 

The  living  expenses,  including  room,  meals  with  tips,  and 
all  other  expenses  except  telegrams  and  long-distance  tele- 
phone, will  be  charged  as  follows : 

In    cities    of    over    1,000,000    population,    $10    per    day 

(Class  A). 
In  cities  of   from  75,000  to   1,000,000  population,   $6.50 

per  day  (Class  B). 
In  cities  of  from  30,000  to  75,000  population,  $5.50  per 

day  (Class  C). 
In     cities     up     to     30,000     population,     $4.50     per     day 

(Class  D). 
Headquarters,  $2.75  per  day  (Class  E). 
The  population  of  a  town  or  city  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  figures  given  in  the  latest  issue  of  the  World  Almanac. 

A  day  will  be  divided  into  fifths,  breakfast,  lunch,  and 
dinner  being  each  considered  a  fifth  and  room  two-fifths  of  a 
day.  Expenses  are  recorded  on  the  reverse  side  of  this  sheet 
and  five  squares  are  allotted  to  each  day  under  each  class. 

A  salesman  spending  a  night  in  a  room  in  Chicago  and 
having  breakfast  there  would  check  three-fifths  of  Class  A. 
If  then  starting  for  St.  Louis,  two-fifths  of  Class  B  would 
be  crossed  to  cover  lunch  and  dinner.  At  the  end  of  the 
week  the  total  units  of  each  class  are  added  and  extended  at 
the  unit  rate. 
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It  is  assumed  that  the  travel  from  Chattanooga  to  first 
destination  is  at  the  rate  of  the  city  destination,  and  here- 
after the  rate  of  the  city  to  which  the  salesman  is  traveling 
applies  to  the  period  of  travel  on  trains. 

If  a  member  finds  some  town  crowded  and  only  high- 
priced  rooms  available,  it  is  understood  that  the  bad  luck  is 
his,  which  he  will  doubtless  avoid  by  searching  further  for  a 
room.  This  he  is  more  apt  to  do  than  if  the  company  were 
willing  to  pay  the  higher  rate.  If  he  meets  a  loss,  the  com- 
pany believes  that  he  will  recover  it  by  operation  of  the  law  of 

average. 

No  expense  of  any  other  member  of  the  salesman's  family 
is  chargeable  to  the  company  under  any  circumstances. 

2.  A  mid-western  tea  company,  which  sends  its  salesmen 
into  all  parts  of  the  country,  compensates  them  on  a  com- 
mission basis.  The  salesmen  receive  45  Per  cent  of  the  net 
profits  after  deducting  all  overhead  and  traveling  expenses. 
Thus,  45  per  cent  of  the  traveling  expenses  is  borne  by  the 
company,  which  retains  control  of  the  expenses.  It  expects 
the  salesmen  to  keep  hotel  rooms  at  or  under  $3.50  per  day 
in  a  large  town  and  $2.50  per  day  in  a  small  town.  Meals  at 
$2.75  a  day  in  a  large  town  and  $2  per  day  in  a  small  town. 
No  extra  charges  are  allowed  for  parlor  car  or  Pullman  unless 
the  ride  exceeds  100  miles.  Reasonable  allowances  are  made 
for  bus  fares  and  tips.  No  charges  allowed  for  shaves,  shines, 
or  clothes  pressing.  The  expenses  of  these  salesmen  average 
about  $190  per  month. 

In  many  lines  which  necessitate  sample  trunks  and  sample 
rooms,  and  which  require  that  an  extensive  territory  be  covered 
in  a  limited  season,  the  reasonable  expenses  will  often  average 
$15  and  sometimes  $20  per  day.  This  all  depends  upon  such 
a  variety  of  circumstances  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  go  into 
greater  detail  here.  The  wise  salesman  will  use  the  same  kind 
of  sound  judgment  and  reasonable  economy  in  his  traveling 
expenses  as  he  would  use  in  the  management  of  home  expenses. 
It  would  hardly  seem  necessary  in  this  connection  to  advise 
an  honest  handling  of  the  expense  account  by  the  salesman. 
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However,  this  much  should  be  said :  the  temptation  to  "stuff" 
the  account  is  pretty  strong  sometimes.  Some  salesmen  will 
exercise  petty  economies  and  charge  the  house  up  with  higher 
rates,  thus  "knocking  down"  the  margins.  They  justify  this 
on  the  ground  that  if  they  are  willing  to  go  without,  they  are 
entitled  to  the  amount  saved.  They  ignore  the  fact  that  these 
rates  are  allowed  in  order  to  keep  the  salesman  in  good  working 
trim.  If  he  does  not  need  them,  he  should  not  charge  them  up. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  know  what  is  the  honest  thing  to  do.  No 
salesman  can  afford  to  lower  himself  in  his  own  esteem  by  a 
dishonest  juggling  of  expenses,  nor  can  he  escape  its  inevitable 
reaction  upon  his  own  character. 

The  Salesman's  Letters  and  Reports. — Necessarily,  a 
salesman  puts  his  greatest  voltage  of  energy  into  the  actual 
process  of  selling.  The  sale  is  the  thing,  and  a  conscientious 
salesman  will  keep  on  selling  (or  attempting  to  sell)  until  the 
opportunities  of  the  day  are  exhausted.  He  frequently  be- 
comes exhausted  himself.  Most  good  salesmen  are  tired,  phy- 
sically and  mentally,  when  evening  comes.  He  then  naturally 
feels  that  he  has  done  his  day's  work,  hence  the  inclination  to 
regard  clerical  work  in  the  evening  as  a  "weariness  to  the 
flesh" — especially  after  he  has  used  his  reserve  of  energy  writ- 
ing up  his  orders.  He  cannot  be  blamed  for  this,  and  yet 
there  is  the  necessity  of  detailed  reports  and  letters  to  his  com- 
pany. An  efficient  sales  manager  will  require  this.  He  must 
know  not  only  where  each  salesman  was  and  how  he  employed 
the  day,  but  he  also  wishes  to  know  about  various  important 
details  which  the  orders  themselves  do  not  disclose.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  company  have  accurate  and  detailed*information 
from  the  actual  point  of  contact  with  the  trade.  A  good  sales 
manager  will  wish  to  be  posted  on  such  matters  as  : 

1.  Why  a  regular  customer  failed  to  give  an  order  or  so  large 
an  order  as  usual. 
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2.  Recent  changes  in  buyers  or  changes  in  the  firm. 

3.  Suggested  changes  in  the  company's  mailing  list. 

4.  New  or  unusual  points  of  sales  resistance  and  how  the 

salesman  overcame  them. 

5.  Details  of  how  he  put  across  a  difficult  sale. 

6.  Complaints  or  commendations  from  the  trade  concerning 

the  company's  goods,  brands,  packages  and  advertising. 

7.  Reactions  of  the  trade  as  to  competitors'  goods,  brands, 

packages,  and  advertising. 

8.  Details  about  special  advertising  or  selling  campaigns  of 

competitors  and  how  they  are  being  received. 

9.  Details  concerning  local  conditions  of  crops,  trade,  and 

employment. 

10.  New  testimonial  letters.    . 

11.  Credit  and  collection  data. 

A  wide-awake  and  observant  salesman  is  the  best  possible 
source  of  such  information,  and  the  salesman  should  consider 
this  a  necessary  part  of  the  day's  work  and  govern  himself 
accordingly.  The  writer  recalls  more  than  one  case  where 
salesmen  were  promoted  into  larger  and  better  territories  mainly 
because  of  their  detailed  reports  accompanying  orders.  The 
modern  salesman  is  not  satisfied  with  being  merely  a  "go- 
getter" — he  is  also  a  good  reporter.  He  not  only  fills  in  the 
blanks  on  the  daily  report  sheet  furnished  by  the  company,  but 
he  also  writes  letters  containing  such  additional  details  as  the 
sales  manager  would  wish  to  know.  It  is  never  necessary  to 
cover  all  the  foregoing  subjects  at  one  time,  but  nearly  every 
day  there  are  new  developments  concerning  one  or  more 
of  them. 

A  word  of  caution  here.  It  is  possible  to  be  too  discursive. 
Sales  managers  grow  weary  of  lengthy  descriptions,  irrelevant 
gossip,  and  immaterial  details.  They  soon  tire  of  pessimistic 
complaints  about  adverse  business  conditions,  bad  weather, 
poor  hotels,  slow  railway  service,  cut  prices  of  competitors,  and 
so  forth.     A  sensible  salesman  will  be  sure  that  his  facts  are 
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pertinent  and  then  will  offer  them  in  a  brief  and  pointed  fashion 
and  show  an  aggressive  spirit  toward  his  work. 

Notice  how  this  salesman  reported  business  conditions  in  a 
town: 

Hastings:  Good  crop  around  here — especially  corn — ■ 
some  complaints  about  hard  times  owing  to  low  prices  on  farm 
products,  but  dealers'  stocks  are  light— their  accounts  well 
cleaned  up — would  advise  thorough  circularizing — send  a 
special  letter  to Company  and .Company.  Good  pros- 
pects for  fall. 

Here  is  another  report  on  a  customer : 

B  &  Co. :  Complained  about  last  coffee — I  investigated 
and  found  it  kept  in  damp  place— convinced  him  that  he  was 

at  fault  but  made  small  allowance — write  him  a  nice  letter 

collected  account  in  full— he  is  buying  close  to  needs— is  care- 
ful manager  and  O.  K. 

Letters  to  Customers—Every  staple  salesman  should  cul- 
tivate the  habit  of  writing  letters  occasionally  to  customers. 
There  are  two  purposes  served,  viz. :  (1)  personal  contact  with 
customer,  (2)  helpful  business  information.  Such  letters 
should  invariably  justify  themselves  by  seeking  to  serve  the 
customer's  interest.  They  should  be  frank  and  conversational 
in  style  and  as  friendly  in  tone  as  the  circumstances  permit.  In 
this  connection  let  us  advise  the  salesman  to  procure  some  good 
book  on  business  correspondence  and  give  it  careful  study.  It 
is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  learn  how  to  write  a  good  letter. 
The  ability  pays  large  dividends. 

Report  Forms.— Every  company  has  its  own  peculiar  sys- 
tem of  reports  from  salesmen.  It  would  serve  no  useful  pur- 
pose to  present  a  variety  here.  However,  as  an  indication  of 
what  is  usually  required,  we  will  copy  a  daily  expense  sheet  and 
a  weekly  route  list  (in  blank),  which  are  furnished  to  its  sales- 
men by  Gordon  and  Ferguson,  St.  Paul,  Minn  (Figure  7).   It 
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will  be  noted  that  these  are  very  brief.  Most  companies  require 
more  details.* 

Credits  and  Collections. — There  are  a  number  of  reasons 
why  it  is  difficult  for  a  salesman  to  get  a  proper  perspective  on 
credits.  He  knows,  of  course,  that  most  sales  are  necessarily 
made  on  credit  and  that  the  deal  is  not  consummated  until  the 
goods  are  paid  for,  but  he  becomes  so  engrossed  in  the  struggle 
for  business  and  so  eager  to  make  sales  and  commissions  that 
his  judgment  becomes  Warped.  He  is  in  danger  of  magnify- 
ing the  importance  of  the  sale  and  minimizing  the  importance 
of  sound  credit.  However,  the  businesslike  salesman  will 
eventually  right  himself.  He  will  acquire  a  clear  idea  of  what 
constitutes  a  sound  basis  for  credit  and  also  what  he  can  and 
ought  to  do  in  helping  to  determine  whether  or  not  in  the  case  at 
hand  a  credit  should  be  extended.  Let  us  briefly  consider  these 
points : 


A  Sound  Basis  for  Credit. — We  shall  not  attempt  here  to 
go  deeply  into  the  relative  importance  of  different  elements  of 
credit.  It  will  suffice  to  point  out  the  reasons  why  men  fail  in 
business  and  the  relative  importance  of  each  on  a  scale  of  100, 
as  given  by  Bradstreet's,  viz. : 

*  T^is  sample  form  is  sent  through  the  courtesy  of  Gordon  &  Ferguson,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  One  of  the  features  of  the  form  is  the  manner  in  which  it  combines  the  sales- 
man s  report,  expense  account  and  route  sheet  necessitating  the  use  of  the  complete  form 
t°  ^SUu  ge"mg>  exPense  money.  In  speaking  of  the  success  of  this  type  of  form 
J.  M.  Hannaford,  secretary  of  the  company,  says:  "The  part  of  the  report  which  has 
proven  of  greatest  value  to  the  salesmen  is  our  Weekly  Sales  Reoort.  In  this  report 
the  salesmen  very  often  ask  that  special  letters  by  our  various  executives  be  written 
their  various  accounts  and  they  give  us  valuable  information  as  to  changes  in  buyers 
or  department  managers  and  this  little  slip,  measuring  eight  and  a  half  by  three  and 
a  quarter  inches,  has  been  of  more  value  to  us  since  these  forms  were  adopted 
some  two  years  ago  than  any  other  part  of  the  report.  Even  the  salesmen  who  were 
at  first  opposed  to  this  new  form  are  using  it  more  and  more  because  they  find  the 
co-operation   secured  from   the   office   is   very   valuable   to   them. 

With  this  report  we  receive  each  week  from  the  salesmen,  in  very  concise  form, 
practically  all  the  information  we  need  in  the  office  and  all  the  information  they  can 
give  us.  I  he  effectiveness  of  these  reports  is  quite  apparent  in  considering  that  when 
the  new  form  was  originally  adopted,  approximately  10%  of  the  salesmen  were  using 
the   sales   report;    during   the   past  year   this    percentage   increased    to    between    75%    and 

lovVoJmijwTnnW*  fT^    Stfted    °2    the    preSCnt    tHp'    the    forms    have    been    used    ^ 
approximately  100%  of  the  salesmen. 
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Cause  Per  Cent 

Incompetence 3°-2 

Lack  of  capital    30-3 

Inexperience 5»o 

Fraud    7-0 

Unwise   credits I*3 

Failure   of   others    I-7 

Extravagance ImI 

Neglect     1'7 

Competition lml 

Specific  conditions   IX-3 

Speculation °-7 

Total I00° 

Bearing  in  mind,  then,  that  the  four  main  causes  of  failure 
(in  the  order  of  importance)  are  (i)  incompetence,  (2)  lack 
of  capital,  (3)  fraud,  (4)  inexperience,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
elements  of  a  sound  credit  in  the  order  of  importance  are:  (1) 
business  ability,  (2)  tangible  and  intangible  assets,  (3)  moral 
character.  Obviously,  then,  the  salesman's  investigation  should 
follow  this  order : 

1.  Business  ability: 

(a)  Experience. 

(b)  Attentiveness  to  business. 

(c)  Industry. 

(d)  Aggressiveness. 

(e)  System. 

(f)  Popularity. 

(g)  Salesmanship. 

2.  Assets : 

(a)  Real    property    $ 

(b)  Securities $ 

(c)  Building: 

(1)  Location. 

(2)  Suitability. 

(d)  Merchandise. 

(e)  Good-will. 

(f)  The  town    (competition). 

(g)  Surrounding  country, 
(h)  Accounts  payable, 
(i)    Accounts   receivable. 
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3.    Character : 

(a)  Personal  habits  : 

(1)  Home  life. 

(2)  Amusements. 

(3)  Expenditures. 

(b)  Financial  habits  : 

( 1 )  Investment. 

(2)  Speculation. 

(3)  Debts. 

The  Salesman's  Sources  of  Information. 

1.  Personal  observation.  He  has  the  advantage  of  per- 
sonal contact  both  with  the  prospect  and  with  his  business 
environment.  There  is  something  self-evident  about  industry, 
aggressiveness,  system,  popularity,  success.  The  salesman 
thus  gets  first-hand  impressions.  The  credit  manager  has  no 
such  opportunities. 

2.  Local  reputation.  By  diplomatic  inquiry  among  local 
residents  (including  local  bankers)  the  salesman  can  gain  help- 
ful information  regarding  the  reputation  of  the  customer.  The 
repute  in  which  a  man  is  held  by  his  competitors  and  fellow 
citizens — especially  as  to  his  character  and  business  ability — is 
an  important  item  in  his  credit  rating. 

3.  Opinions  of  other  salesmen.  In  his  contacts  with  other 
salesmen  he  finds  some  whose  opinions  in  such  matters  are 
worth  while.  There  is  a  degree  of  fraternity  among  salesmen 
in  this  respect.  They  are  usually  willing  to  impart  credit  in- 
formation. One  should  be  on  his  guard  against  self-interest. 
Sometimes  the  other  salesman  may  have  personal  reasons  for 
wishing  to  bolster  credit.  But  as  a  rule,  his  information  will 
be  sincere.     He  is  often  in  possession  of  useful  facts. 

4.  Personal  statement  of  his  financial  situation  by  prospect. 
This  is  becoming  more  common  than  formerly.  Merchants  in 
good  financial  standing  realize  its  fairness  and  importance  and 
are  usually  willing  to  give  it.     When  a  man  shows  touchiness 
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or  refuses  to  give  such  a  statement,  this   fact  alone  throws 
doubt  upon  his  financial  situation. 

By  following  up  these  four  sources  of  information  and  re- 
porting the  facts  in  detail,  the  salesman  not  only  gives  valuable 
help  to  the  credit  manager,  but  also  gains  his  good-will  and 
confidence,  which  often  prove  valuable.  The  credit  manager 
has,  of  course,  various  sources  of  information  aside  from  the 
salesmen — sources  which  are  even  more  helpful — such  as  (i) 
reports  from  Bradstreet's  or  Dun,  (2)  reports  from  various 
trade  associations  of  which  his  company  is  a  member,  (3) 
confidential  reports  from  other  concerns  which  have  dealt  with 
the  prospect.  However,  a  good  credit  manager  will  prize  the 
co-operation  of  a  salesman  in  whose  carefulness  and  judgment 
he  has  learned  to  place  confidence. 

Collections. — In  some  lines  the  salesmen  are  not  expected 
to  do  any  collecting.     In  others  the  company  makes  a  practice 
of  sending  to  each  salesman  statements  of  all  overdue  accounts, 
which  he  is  expected  to  collect.     This  is  a  duty  which  salesmen 
do  not  relish.     It  is  safe  to  say  that  50  per  cent  of  them  are 
poor  collectors.     They  fear  to  lose  business  if  they  push  cus- 
tomers for  payment.     This  is  a  wrong  viewpoint.     As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  salesman  who  is  easily  "stood  off"  on  collections 
loses  the  respect  of  the  very  men  whom  he  accommodates. 
They  will  pass  up  his  account  and  pay  those  who  insist  upon 
payment.     Business  men  have  more  confidence  in  those  com- 
panies and  salesmen  who  insist  (in  a  firm  but  tactful  way)  that 
past-due  accounts  be  paid.     Furthermore,  there  is  no  better  way 
for  a  salesman  to  cultivate  the  good  graces  of  his  sales  man- 
ager and  credit  manager  than  to  become  a  good  collector. 

Here  are  some  methods  which  experienced  salesmen  have 
found  effective : 

1.   Be  firm,  but  friendly.     Do  not  antagonize  the  debtor. 
Assume  that  he  intends  to  pay  and  will  pay  at  once.     Do  not 
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question   his  motives  unless   you  have   reason  to  think  him 
dishonest. 

2.  Show  that  your  company  is  firm  on  collections  because 
this  reduces  losses  and  keeps  overhead  down  and  thus  enables 
them  to  keep  prices  lower  and  give  better  service.  Do  this  in  a 
reasonable  and  tactful  way,  and  then  crowd  for  payment. 

3.  Do  not  threaten  unless  the  customer  is  trying  to  beat  you. 
If  he  is  in  trouble,  offer  to  help.  Get  the  facts  and  then  make 
helpful  suggestions,  but  let  them  be  feasible.  However,  show 
by  your  attitude  that  you  are  there  to  get  the  money. 

4.  If  you  are  faced  with  a  hard  (important)  collection, 
think  out  in  advance  various  plans  for  raising  the  money 
such  as : 

(a)  Going  to  the  bank  with   customer   and   arranging   for 

accommodations . 

(b)  Taking  his  note  with  security  and  getting  it  discounted 

at  the  bank. 

(c)  Extending  the  account  for  a  definite  time  and  accepting 

collateral  security. 

(d)  Securing  a  certain  part  in  cash  as  a  condition  for  extend- 

ing time  on  balance. 

A  debtor  must  be  hopelessly  insolvent  if  he  cannot  raise  some 
cash.     Estimate  how  much  he  could  possibly  raise  and  get  that. 

A  little  persistent  practice  in  making  collections  will  culti- 
vate poise  on  the  salesman's  part  and  also  confidence  in  the 
strength  of  his  position.  He  has  nothing  to  fear.  It  is  the 
debtor  who  has  reason  to  fear. 

Claims  and  Complaints.— Closely  allied  to  the  matter  of 
collections  is  that  of  claims  and  complaints.  It  is  equally  im- 
portant that  the  salesman  have  a  definite  policy  and  method  in 
handling  them.  The  following  general  methods  used  by  ex- 
perienced salesmen  have  been  found  effective : 
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1.  Assume  at  the  outset  an  attitude  of  surprise  and 
courteous  incredulity. 

Some  customers  are  chronic  fault  finders.  They  consider 
it  good  business  policy  to  make  frequent  complaints.  Some- 
times this  is  a  matter  of  pessimistic  temperament  rather  than 
deliberate  unfairness.  Then  again,  it  is  easy  for  customers 
to  fall  into  error  and  "jump  at  conclusions."  Hence  at  the 
outset  the  efficient  salesman  places  the  "burden  of  proof"  upon 
the  complainant.  He  assumes  that  the  customer  has  probably 
made  a  mistake.  "Are  you  sure  about  that,  Mr.  Brown?  We 
never  had  any  trouble  like  that  before.  Let's  see  some  of  them. 
There  must  be  an  error  somewhere,"  etc. 

Some  salesmen  get  into  the  habit  of  indulging  a  presumption 
against  their  company  whenever  a  complaint  is  made.  Their 
initial  attitude  should  be  that  of  a  judge— not  a  partisan. 

2.  Then  carefully  investigate  the  facts.  Do  not  make 
concessions  too  readily.  Be  polite  but  firm  and  fair,  and,  if 
possible,  get  at  the  truth  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  customer 
see  it.  If  he  be  sincere  in  his  claim,  it  is  important  that  you 
convince  him  as  well  as  yourself. 

3.  If  the  claim  proves  to  be  unreasonable  or  unfair,  then 
there  are  two  courses  of  action :    (a)  reject  it,  or  (b)  adjust  it. 

It  was  a  maxim  of  Marshall  Field  that  "the  customer  is 
always  right"— meaning,  of  course,  that  it  is  best  to  adjust 
all  complaints  so  as  to  satisfy  the  customer.  However,  that 
depends.  If  the  customer  is  trying  to  beat  you,  the  claim 
should  be  rejected.  But  if  he  be  sincere,  then  it  is  frequently 
advisable  to  make  some  allowance  and  keep  his  good-will. 
That  is  a  matter  of  sound  judgment.  In  making  an  adjustment, 
the  wise  salesman  guards  against  being  too  easy.  He  does 
not  take  the  customer's  side  against  the  company.  He  en- 
deavors to  represent  both  sides.  This  whole  matter  of  han- 
dling complaints  may  be  summed  up  in  this  way  :  ( 1 )  Get  at  the 
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facts,  (2)  decide  what  is  fair  and  advisable,  and  (3)  sell  the 
idea  to  the  customer  and  to  the  company. 


Samples  and  Equipment. — There  are  two  strong  points  in 
favor  of  a  full  line  of  samples  and  a  complete  equipment : 

1.  They  constitute  an  appeal  to  the  senses  which  can  be 
made  in  no  other  way,  and  hence  are  most  effective  in  secur- 
ing attention  and  arousing  interest. 

2.  They  offer  the  easiest  method  of  demonstration. 

For  these  reasons,  sampling  always  has  and  always  will 
be  an  efficient  aid  in  selling — especially  in  traveling  salesman- 
ship. However,  the  use  of  samples  is  influenced  by  other 
considerations : 

1.  When  a  seller's  market  prevails  (when  demand  ex- 
ceeds supply)  fewer  samples  are  needed.  This  was  felt  during 
the  years  1914-1920;  hence  the  use  of  samples  declined.  Sales- 
men sold  more  frequently  on  description  or  by  means  of 
portfolios  and  catalogs. 

2.  When  a  buyer's  market  prevails  (when  supply  exceeds 
demand),  as  at  the  present  time  (1924),  the  need,  and  hence 
the  use,  of  samples  is  increasing. 

3.  When  some  other  method  is  devised  which  makes  an 
effective  appeal  to  the  sense  of  sight  and  touch,  such  as  port- 
folios, booklets,  and  cards  with  samples  of  materials  attached, 
the  need  of  a  large  number  or  sample  trunks  or  of  heavy  sample 
cases  is  in  a  measure  eliminated. 

The  natural  tendency  of  salesmen  is  to  get  on  with  as  few 
samples  as  possible.  Sample  trunks  and  large  sample  cases 
increase  expense,  absorb  time,  and  tax  the  energies.  They  in- 
volve excess  baggage,  trucking,  checking,  tipping,  securing 
sample  rooms,  unpacking,  handling,  displaying,  rehandling — 
all  in  addition  to  the  actual  work  of  selling.  However,  the 
fact  remains  that  in  many  lines  (other  things,  such  as  sales 
ability  and  experience,  being  equal)  those  salesmen  who  carry 
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and  utilize  a  complete,  well-selected  line  of  samples  secure 
better  balanced  orders,  containing  a  more  complete  assortment, 
and  hence  they  show  a  larger  volume  of  sales.  In  this  matter 
of  samples  there  are  three  distinct  phases  of  experience  through 
which  the  successful  salesman  passes,  i.e. : 

i.  As  a  young  salesman  his  use  of  samples  will  be  exten- 
sive, indiscrimate,  and  enthusiastic. 

2.  With  greater  experience  he  will  begin  to  doubt  the 
benefit  of  so  many  samples.  He  will  discriminate  and  sell  on 
description  more. 

3.  With  still  greater  experience  he  sees  that,  while  it  may 
have  been  advisable  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  samples,  yet 
nothing  can  take  the  place  of  seeing  and  handling,  especially 
where  some  new  or  unusual  style,  quality,  design,  workman- 
ship, or  mechanical  contrivance  is  offered.  He  will,  therefore, 
begin  to  increase  the  variety  and  improve  the  quality  of  his 
samples  and  will  gradually  attach  more  importance  to  display 
and  demonstration. 

The  following  questions  put  to  a  number  of  experienced 
salesmen  and  the  answers  given  are  informative  as  showing 
their  theory  and  practice  (also  theory  versus  practice),  viz.: 
"Do  you  believe  in  samples?  Why  don't  you  carry  more 
samples  ? 

1.  A  coffee  salesman:  "Yes,  I  believe  in  the  free  use  of 
samples,  but  they  are  particularly  useful  for  a  young  salesman 
in  working  up  his  trade.  I  am  selling  mostly  to  regular 
customers.  They  know  me  and  my  house.  I  sell  on  descrip- 
tion usually.  My  customers  tell  me  what  they  want,  and  I 
take  care  of  them.  Occasionally,  when  I  have  some  special 
drive,  I  will  carry  a  sample  but  not  often." 

2.  A  clothing  salesman:  "Sure,  I  believe  in  samples, 
but  mostly  samples  of  cloth.  We  get  out  such  fine  catalogs 
that  we  can  show  the  styles  better  in  pictures." 

3.  A  drygoods  salesman:  "Yes,  samples  are  all  right,  but 
we  don't  carry  a  drygoods  store  around  with  us  any  more. 
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We  use  photographs  and  cards  with  samples  attached,  and 
all  that.  We  have  some  portfolios  that  take  the  place  of 
sample  trunks.  But,  of  course,  a  good  portfolio  is  a  line  of 
samples.     You  must  give  people  something  to  see." 

4.  A  dairy  products  salesman:  "Certainly,  I  believe  in 
samples.  There  is  nothing  like  getting  at  something  and 
the  taste  of  it.  But,  of  course,  ours  is  a  line  of  perishable 
products,  and  you  can't  very  well  carry  samples  excepting 
those  that  are  put  up  in  tins.  But  our  company  gets  out  a 
booklet  in  which  our  whole  line  is  reproduced  in  four-color 
process.  It  shows  them  up  in  great  shape.  That  takes  the 
place  of  samples.  I  don't  carry  a  sample  case — only  a  brief 
case.  Sometimes  when  we  get  out  a  new  product,  I  have  the 
company  express  me  a  package  of  samples,  and  I  distribute 
them  among  my  customers." 


Displaying  and  Handling  Samples — There  are  a  few 
well-defined  principles  observed  by  experienced  salesmen  in 
arranging,  showing,  and  handling  samples,  which  may  be  epito- 
mized as  follows : 

1.  Do  not  make  the  display  too  extensive.  A  sample  room 
should  not  present  the  appearance  of  a  department  store. 
This  bores  the  experienced  buyer. 

2.  Not  only  keep  the  quantity  of  samples  within  limits,  but 
give  prominence  to  those  articles,  styles,  patterns,  or  qualities 
which  are  novel,  unusual,  or  special. 

3.  Set  these  apart  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  catch  the 
eye  of  the  buyer  without  getting  him  confused  with  other 
lines.     Group  them. 

4.  So  far  as  possible,  aim  for  artistfc  effect  in  the  matter 
of  background,  light,  accessories,  etc. 

5.  Handle  the  samples  with  respect.  Take  the  same  care 
of  them  as  a  good  merchant  does  of  his  merchandise.  Shop- 
worn samples  do  not  make  sales. 

Problems 

1.  Assume    that    you   are    selling    a    high-grade    staple    line.      You   are 
calling  upon  the  retail  trade.     Work  out  a  plan  for  one  day,  including  all 
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its  activities  from  the  time  you  arise  until  the  time  you  retire.  Give  details 
regarding  time  spent  at  meals,  work,  recreation,  etc.,  also  the  nature  of  these 
activities.  This  plan  should  compose  all  the  activities  which  in  your  opinion 
would  make  up  a  well-spent  day  for  a  salesman  on  the  road.  Give  brief 
reasons  for  each  activity  and  each  division  of  time. 

2.  As  salesman  for  a  high-grade  specialty  you  are  calling  upon  business 
executives.  You  occasionally  invite  one  over  to  take  luncheon  with  you  at 
the  hotel  where  you  are  stopping.  You  are  about  to  make  a  run  of  125 
miles  and  arrive  at  noon  at  your  destination,  which  is  a  city  of  500,000 
population.  Construct  your  expense  account  for  this  one  day.  Give  detailed 
items.    Also  give  a  brief  reason  for  each  item. 

3.  You  are  salesman  for  a  small  wholesale  grocery  company  located 
in  a  city  of  150,000  population  in  the  interior  of  New  York  State.  You 
make  small  towns  and  villages  within  a  radius  of  100  miles  from  your 
home  town.  You  may  construct  an  expense  account  for  one  day  giving 
detailed  items  and  also  a  brief  reason  for  each  item. 

4.  Select  any  line  of  goods  you  please,  preferably  one  with  which  you 
are  most  familiar.  Assume  that  you  are  at  the  end  of  a  busy  day  during 
which  you  took  four  orders  (a  good  showing),  one  of  which  was  taken 
from  a  dealer  whom  your  company  had  never  sold  before— a  new  account. 
You  also  secured  some  detailed  information  regarding  trade  conditions  in 
the  city  and  surrounding  country.  Construct  a  report  of  the  day.  Give 
details  so  far  as  possible.  This  report  need  not  contain  the  orders.  They 
will  be  sent  in  on  separate  order  sheets. 

5.  You  are  salesman  for  a  large  manufacturer  of  dairy  products.  These 
goods  are  more  or  less  perishable  and  sometimes  your  customers  compla'n 
of  spoilage  in  transit.  Your  company  is  not  liable  for  this,  provided  they 
delivered  the  goods  to  the  transportation  company  in  good  order.  You  are 
approaching  a  customer  who  only  recently  began  to  handle  your  line.  He 
complains  of  the  last  shipment  and  makes  a  claim  for  spoiled  goods.  You 
may  state  in  detail  how  you  would  handle  this.  You  need  not  give  your 
exact  language. 


Part  VI — Types  of  Selling 


CHAPTER  XX 

WHOLESALE  SELLING  TO  THE  DEALER 

Basis  of  Classification.— Apart  from  the  division  of  all 
selling  activities  into  staple  selling  and  specialty  selling, 
another  very  necessary  classification  can  be  made.  This  classi- 
fication is  established  partly  on  the  basis  of  the  kind  of 
customer  sold  and  partly  on  whether  or  not  the  selling  activity 
is  wholesale  selling  or  retail  selling.  Sharp  differences  exist 
in  each  class. 

Special  Types  of  Sellings— According  to  this  classification 
there  are  four  general  types  of  selling:  (i)  wholesale  selling 
to  the  dealer,  (2)  wholesale  selling  to  the  consumer,  (3)  house- 
to-house  selling  to  the  consumer,  and  (4)  retail-store  selling 
to  the  consumer.  These  definite  types  of  personal  salesman- 
ship will  be  discussed  in  this  and  the  following  three  chapters. 

Wholesale  selling  to  the  dealer  includes:  (a)  selling  to  the 
jobber  and  (b)  selling  to  the  retailer. 

Point  of  View  of  Dealer— While  all  types  of  salesmanship 
are  based  on  the  same  general  principles  and  methods,  the 
point  of  view  of  the  dealer — jobber  or  retailer — is  so  different 
from  that  of  the  consumer  that  many  special  dealer  problems 
arise.  The  outstanding  difference  in  point  of  view  is,  of 
course,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  dealer,  whether  a  retailer  or  a 
jobber,  is  a  merchandizing  salesman  himself.     He  does  not 
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look  at  products  as  a  user,  as  does  the  consumer;  he  looks 
at  them  as  a  merchandiser.  He  must  constantly  realize  that 
there  are  three  factors  involved  in  carrying  on  his  business : 
(i)  buying,  (2)  storing,  and  (3)  selling.  He  must  always 
keep  uppermost  in  his  mind  the  possibility,  probability,  and 
certainty  of  resale  at  a  profit.  The  only  time  he  can  sub- 
ordinate this  consideration  is  in  the  case  of  product  offerings 
which  he  thinks  he  can  handle  because  of  the  prestige  they 
will  bring  him,  which,  in  turn,  will  enable  him  to  sell  other 
goods  at  a  profit  more  easily. 

Wholesale  Selling  to  Jobbers. — Let  us  consider  first 
wholesale  selling  to  jobbers.  This  type  of  personal  salesman- 
ship includes  the  work  of  the  manufacturers'  salesmen,  the 
sales  agents'  salesmen,  the  brokers'  salesmen,  and  the  com- 
mission man's  salesmen. 

Kinds  of  Jobbers. — Broadly  speaking  again,  there  are  two 
kinds  of  jobbers,  "territorial"  or  "regional"  jobbers,  and 
"local"  jobbers,  that  is  to  say,  large  concerns  and  small.  These 
two  kinds  of  jobbers  compete  with  each  other.  Two  or  more 
territorial  jobbers  with  practically  the  same  lines  of  products 
may  operate  in  the  same  territory  in  competition  with  each 
other  and  in  competition  with  the  local  jobbers  covering  that 
territory.  Usually  the  small  retailer  buys  largely  from  the 
local  jobbers,  while  the  large  retailer  buys  from  the  territorial 
jobbers.  The  principal  difference  between  these  jobbers  is, 
then,  in  the  amounts  of  the  products  bought  and  sold  and  to 
a  lesser  degree  in  the  variety  or  number  of  items  of  goods 
hauled.  To  obtain  any  sort  of  widespread  distribution,  the 
salesman  needs  to  call  regularly  on  both  kinds  of  jobbers. 

Adaptation  of  Selling  Talk  Necessary. — In  this  kind  of 
personal    salesmanship,    a    particular   type    of    selling   talk    is 
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needed.  Naturally,  the  average  jobber  is  a  better  informed 
business  man,  a  buyer  of  quicker  decision,  and  a  keener  judge 
of  market  values  and  changes  than  the  average  retailer  or  the 
average  consumer.  Moreover,  the  jobber's  merchandising 
problems  and  difficulties  are  probably  simpler,  more  clearly 
defined,  and  more  controllable  than  are  those  of  the  retailer 
and  of  the  consumer. 

Consequently,  the  salesman  who  calls  on  the  jobber  needs 
to  adjust  the  emphasis  in  his  selling  talk  somewhat  as  follows. 

The  Attention  Step. — The  attention  step  will  need  to  be 
short.  It  will  need  to  hit  rather  directly  at  the  offering  that  is 
to  be  presented.  Strategy  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  in 
most  cases.  An  extended  use  of  the  curiosity  appeal  will  be 
unwise.  The  jobber  will  be  wearied  and  repelled  by  an  ex- 
tended, indirect  approach.  He  has  to  spend  so  much  of  his  time 
in  buying  because  of  the  many  lines  he  handles  that  he  will 
demand  that  the  salesman  get  down  to  brass  tacks  almost  im- 
mediately. This  must  not  be  taken  to  mean,  however,  that  great 
care  does  not  need  to  be  taken  with  the  attention  step.  It 
will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  chapter  on  attention,  stress  was 
placed  on  the  adjective  "exclusive" — exclusive  attention. 
Simply  because  the  jobber  spends  so  much  of  his  time  inter- 
viewing salesmen,  more  care  needs  to  be  taken  to  secure  his 
exclusive  attention  to  you  and  your  product.  Every  possible 
use  of  the  principles  of  self-interest,  intensity,  extensity,  color, 
and  motion  needs  to  be  made.  The  jobber's  mind  must  be 
diverted  from  the  ideas  that  may  be  occupying  it  when  the 
salesman  begins  the  interview. 


The  Interest  Step. — In  this  type  of  selling,  perhaps,  more 
than  in  the  others,  the  interest  step  is  the  "heart  of  the  sales 
talk."  This  is  true,  however,  with  one  distinct  difference. 
Less  time  needs  to  be  spent  in  discussing  needs,  difficulties, 
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and  problems  than  in  selling  to  the  retailer  or  to  the  consumer. 
This  hint  also  must  not  be  taken  too  literally.  It  is  certainly 
effective  to  begin  the  interest  step  by  a  short,  concise  state- 
ment of  a  specific  problem  or  a  number  of  problems.  The 
point  is  here:  The  jobber  has  fewer  problems  and  is  more 
conscious  of  those  problems  he  has  than  is  the  retailer  or  the 
consumer.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  so  much  time  to  paint 
the  needs  and  difficulties  vividly  to  make  this  prospect  un- 
comfortable about  them.  The  tie-up,  the  proof  of  why  and 
how  the  salesman's  offering  meets  the  jobber's  needs,  is  the 
important  thing.    It  must  not  be  postponed  too  long. 

Talking  Points  and  Demonstration. — The  talking  points 
and  the  demonstration  are  the  vital  considerations  to  the  jobber. 
The  jobber  is  familiar  with  the  majority  of  products  handled 
by  jobbers  in  his  line  of  business.  He  wants  to  know  what 
the  salesman  has  and  more  particularly  how  it  measures  up 
in  competition  with  similar  products.  He  will  compare  and 
contrast  the  salesman's  claims  and  proof  with  his  actual  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  of  similar  goods. 

The  Jobber's  Interest — The  jobber  is  primarily  interested 
in  the  following  facts  concerning  the  salesman's  offering: 
(i)  profit  possibilities  (price,  margin  of  profit),  (2)  salability 
(demand  and  turnover),  (3)  quality,  (4)  delivery,  and  (5) 
terms  of  payment. 

The  Jobber  and  Profit. — The  jobber  is  in  business  for 
profit,  of  course,  and  his  first  thought  will  be  of  profit.  He  will 
measure  the  prices  of  your  products  with  the  prices  of  similar 
products.  He  will  be  interested  in  the  margin  of  profit  per 
unit  of  your  goods  as  compared  with  that  of  similar  goods, 
branded  and  advertised  by  the  manufacturer,  privately  branded 
and  advertised  by  himself,  and  unbranded  and  unadvertised. 
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In  an  article  entitled  "How  Calumet  Gained  Support  of 
2,600  Wholesale  Grocers,"  1  the  following  significant  statement 
is  made  in  this  direct  connection  : 

Upon  the  company's  success  in  selling-  the  jobber  on  the 
eventual  profit  idea  from  the  very  outset  rests  the  secret  of  the 
way  the  jobber  co-operates  with  it  and  the  cordiality  with 
which  he  accepts  its  selling  methods. 

He  will  be  interested  in  your  "quantity  prices."  The  jobber 
is  usually  a  competent  merchandiser  and  an  extremely  care- 
ful judge  of  discounts.  Since  he  buys  in  large  quantities,  a 
difference  of  1  or  2  per  cent  in  his  margin  of  profit  will  amount 
to  a  large  sum  of  money.  He  will  demand  the  largest  dis- 
count he  can  possibly  force  from  you. 

The  Jobber  and  Salability.— He  will  also  carefully  con- 
sider the  salability  of  your  offering.  He  will  want  to  be  shown 
that  there  is  a  definite  demand  for  it  on  the  part  of  the  retailer. 
He  will  be  slow  to  stock  goods  which  must  be  intensively 
pushed  by  his  salesmen,  unless  the  margin  of  profit  on  such 
goods  is  large.  His  salesmen  have  so  many  items  to  sell  that 
they  can  seldom  be  much  more  than  "order  takers"  on  any  one 
offering.  They  will  have  no  time  to  go  into  lengthy  explana- 
tions, to  educate  the  retailer  about  a  product,  or  to  make  a 
complete  demonstration  of  some  new  line.  What  intensive 
selling  they  do  undertake  will  usually  be  in  connection  with 
the  jobber's  own  private  brands,  or  slow-moving  cut-priced 
goods,  or  off-grade  products.  Demand  will  have  to  be  proved 
and  demonstrated.  In  connection  with  salability  the  jobber 
will  also  be  interested  in  turnover  possibilities.-  If  he  can  be 
shown  that  he  can  make  a  greater  profit  through  more  rapid 

turnover  of  capital  invested,  even  though  the  percentage  of 



1  Printers'  Ink  (Weekly),  Feb.  8,  1923,  p.  4. 
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profit  is  not  so  great  as  on  other  lines  of  similar  goods,  he 
will  be  receptive  to  the  salesman's  proposition. 

The  Jobber  and  Quality. — The  salesman  will  also  need  to 
prove  and  demonstrate  in  detail  the  quality  of  his  offering. 
Jobbers  will  generally  prove  to  be  critical  buyers.  They  are 
specialists  in  most  cases,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
relative  merits  of  competitive  merchandise.  The  jobber  knows 
that  quality  features,  whether  they  be  simple  style  or  lasting 
usefulness,  or  both,  have  a  decided  influence  on  salabihty. 
He  knows  that  he  must  please  his  retail  trade  and  that  quality 
merchandise  builds  up  his  reputation  and  prestige  among 
retailers. 

If  he's  considering  a  shoe,  he  is  likely  to  take  a  sample 
and  tear  it  apart  with  knife  and  pincers  to  see  the  details  of 
the  material  and  workmanship.  If  the  salesman  is  handling 
goods  that  will  show  up  well  by  such  dissecting,  he  will  score 
strongly  by  taking  the  initiative  in  such  demonstrating. 

Only  in  the  case  of  long-established,  well-advertised  goods, 
like  Campbell's  soups,  Milano  pipes,  etc.,  can  the  salesman 
afford  to  slight  a  detailed  discussion  of  quality. 

The  Jobber  and  Delivery. — The  jobber  will  also  be  in- 
quisitive concerning  delivery.  He  realizes  that  his  principal 
function  is  that  of  a  distributor,  that  what  he  must  furnish 
most  of  all  as  service  to  the  retailer  is  "convenient  availability." 
The  jobber  must  guard  against  being  unable  to  fill  retail  orders 
quickly.  He  must  know  exactly  what  a  manufacturer  can  do 
in  the  way  of  delivery  to  avoid  this  contingency  and  to  guide 
him  in  deciding  just  what  quantity  he  needs  to  order  and  stock. 
In  this  matter  of  quantity  the  jobber  is  seldom  influenced  by  the 
salesman  as  is  the  retailer.  He  is  a  more  accurate  buyer  and 
stockkeeper  than  the  average  retailer,  though,  of  course,  even 
the  most  carefully  considered  judgment  may  prove  widely  dif- 
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ferent  from  actual  demand.  Again,  the  jobber  knows  seasonal 
demand  and  will  want  to  be  assured  of  delivery  at  the  time 
when  he  can  dispose  of  products  most  quickly  and  most  favor- 
ably. He  will  be  conscious  of  seasonal  turnover  opportunities 
that  the  salesman  may  know  nothing-  about,  though  the  latter 
should  inform  himself  as  much  as  possible  on  this  point. 

The  Jobber  and  Terms.— Then,  too,  the  jobber  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  terms  of  payment  offered  by  the  principal  whom 
the  salesman  represents.  The  extension  of  liberal  credit  to  the 
retailer  is  an  important  service  function  of  the  jobber,  and  he 
knows  that  many  retailers  take  full  time  before  payment.  Con- 
sequently, the  jobber  must  be  exceedingly  careful  not  to  tie 
himself  up  to  many  manufacturers  on  short  credit  periods  and 
expect  to  avoid  a  financial  jam.  Or  if  the  jobber  is  a  large 
operator  with  plenty  of  available  capital,  the  credit  terms  of 
the  manufacturer  may  be  such  as  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to 
get  a  profit  advantage  by  prompt  settlement  or  even  an  attrac- 
tive discount  by  paying  cash.  The  salesman  should  be  per- 
fectly familiar  with  the  usual  terms  on  similar  products  and 
be  able  to  make  a  talking  point  of  his  company's  more  favorable 
terms  or  to  justify  their  less  favorable  terms. 

Market  Knowledge  Necessary.— In  addition  to  these  talk- 
ing points,  the  jobber  is  interested  also  in  general  business  con- 
ditions and  probable  market  tendencies.  Since  he  takes  more 
risks  than  the  average  retailer,  because  he  buys  in  larger  quan- 
tities, he  necessarily  pays  more  attention  to  these  considera- 
tions. The  salesman  needs  to  have  a  broad  foundation  of 
knowledge  on  such  matters  and  up-to-the-minute  information 
as  to  possibilities  and  probabilities.  He  should  seize  every 
opportunity  to  connect  his  sales  plea  with  these  more  general 
matters  of  business  conditions  and  tendencies. 
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The  Desire  Step. — The  desire  step  in  this  type  of  selling 
is  not  so  important  as  it  is  in  selling  to  the  retailer  or  the  con- 
sumer. It  needs  to  be  short.  Of  course,  the  prospect  must 
be  stirred  and  inspired  to  buy.  But  too  lengthy  an  emotional 
appeal  will  be  ineffective ;  it  will  be  almost  immediately  recog- 
nized and  discounted  by  the  critical  jobber.  As  has  been  sug- 
gested, when  the  motive  urge  of  a  pure  desire  appeal  is  recog- 
nized as  such,  it  repels  a  purchase.  A  critical  buyer  likes  to 
make  his  decision,  or  to  think  he  makes  his  decision,  on  the 
basis  of  reasons  and  proof.  Whatever  desire  appeal  is  used 
should  picture  the  profit  possibilities  of  handling  the  salesman's 
offering. 

The  Close. — Likewise  the  close  should  be  free  from  tricks 
and  arts  of  strategy.  It  should  simply  follow  the  presentation 
easily  and  naturally.  It  should  more  often  follow  the  method 
of  closing  on  a  minor  point  than  the  method  of  suggesting 
and  assuming  the  amount  of  the  purchase. 

All  of  these  considerations  become  more  important  to  the 
salesman  in  selling  the  larger  jobbers.  Some  jobbing  estab- 
lishments are  so  large  as  to  employ  regular  departmental 
buyers.  The  more  professional  the  prospect  is  as  a  buyer  the 
more  the  salesman  should  attempt  to  follow  the  suggestions 
discussed  above,  if  he  wishes  to  be  effective. 

Securing  Co-operation  of  Jobber's  Salesmen. — One  other 
essential  should  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  wholesale 
selling  to  jobbers.  The  salesman  should  make  a  decided  effort 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  jobber's  salesmen — the  men  who  must 
actually  carry  the  sales  message  on  to  the  retailer.  Too  often, 
there  is  a  tremendous  waste  of  sales  effort  between  the  jobber's 
buyer  and  the  jobber's  salesman.  The  buyer  may  be  enthusi- 
astically sold  to  the  point  of  stocking  a  large  order,  and  then 
the  goods  may  lie  on  the  shelf  and  be  called  to  the  attention 
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of  the  jobber's  salesmen  only  through  a  few  words  in  the 
monthly  price  list  or  catalog.  Notice  carefully  the  following 
statement  of  this  necessity. 

So  important  is  the  right  sort  of  start  regarded  that  the 
Calumet  salesman,  who  is  usually  one  of  the  district  sales 
managers,  requests  the  privilege  of  addressing  the  jobber's 
sales  and  advertising  organization  and  any  others  in  the 
concern  who  might  be  interested.  At  first  the  jobbers  were 
somewhat  conservative  about  granting  permission.  Subse- 
quent solicitations,  however,  coupled  with  tangible  evidence 
in  the  way  of  orders  delivered  to  the  jobber  through  the  com- 
pany's efforts  usually  break  through  the  jobber's  reserve.  In 
nearly  every  case  now  the  meeting  is  agreed  to  quickly,  so 
well  organized  have  the  company's  selling  activities  become. 
It  is  only  the  occasional  jobber  who  waits  to  be  thoroughly 
shown  before  permitting  the  Calumet  representative  to  address 
his  men.2 

This  phase  of  the  salesman's  work  is  perhaps  even  more 
necessary  than  the  work  of.  the  manufacturer's  or  jobber's 
salesman  in  attempting  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  retail 
clerks  in  intensive  selling. 


Wholesale  Selling  to  the  Retailer. — Next  we  come  to  the 
special  problems  of  the  salesman  who  sells  direct  to  another 
kind  of  dealer,  the  retailer.  This  includes  the  work  of  the 
manufacturer's  salesman  selling  direct  to  the  retailer  and  the 
work  of  the  jobber's  salesman  selling  to  the  retailer. 

No  sharp  differentiation  between  these  two  classes  of  sales- 
men will  be  made  here,  since  their  work  is  essentially  the  same. 
However,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  suggestions  which 
follow  as  to  the  relative  emphasis  in  the  selling  talk  apply  par- 
ticularly to  the  manufacturer's  salesman  selling  direct  to  the 
retailer.  He  has  more  time  to  devote  to  actual  salesmanship 
than  the  jobber's  salesman,  who  is  often  a  mere  "order-taker." 


2  "How    Calumet    Gained    Support    of    2,600    Wholesale    Grocers, 
(Weekly),  Feb.  8,  1923,  pp.  4-5. 
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Nevertheless,  the  following  suggestions  apply  with  equal  force 
to  the  jobber's  salesman  at  such  times  as  he  really  attempts  to 
sell  the  dealer  a  specific  article  or  line.  Another  factor  which 
should  be  mentioned  is  that  the  personality  element  is  much 
more  necessary  to  the  jobber's  salesman,  who  calls  frequently 
and  regularly  on  the  retailer  as  an  "order-taker,"  than  it  is  to 
the  manufacturer's  salesman,  who  is  interested  in  only  one 
product  or  one  group  of  products.  In  the  case  of  the  jobber's 
salesmen  it  is  usually  so  hard  to  differentiate  between  the  quality 
and  service  offered  by  competing  houses  in  the  same  class  whose 
goods  the  jobber  carries  that  the  personality  element  is  often 
the  deciding  factor  in  building  and  holding  a  retail  clientele. 

The  Attention  Step. — In  selling  to  the  retailer,  the  atten- 
tion step  is  extremely  important.  The  average  retailer  has  so 
many  various  duties  that  his  mind  is  constantly  occupied  with  a 
jumble  of  ideas.  In  addition  to  this  fact,  very  often  he  has 
developed  an  antipathy,  a  sales  resistance  toward  salesmen,  par- 
ticularly to  salesmen  with  whom  he  is  not  familiar.  The  initial 
hostility  needs  to  be  broken  down,  and  the  jumble  of  ideas 
pushed  aside  so  that  exclusive  and  favorable  attention  can  be 
given  to  the  offering  to  be  presented.  Liberal  use  can  be  made 
of  all  the  methods  of  attracting  attention,  including  the  curiosity 
appeal,  short  or  extended.  In  fact,  the  latter  is  often  most 
effective. 

The  Retailer's  Difficulties  and  Problems. — In  the  interest 
step  particular  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  a  discussion  of  the 
retailer's  difficulties  and  merchandising  problems.  The  more 
firmly  the  salesman  can  establish  the  idea  that  he  is  trying  to  be 
helpful  rather  than  merely  to  sell,  the  more  effective  he  will  be. 
He  should  energetically  study  the  retailer's  problems  to  develop 
contact  material.  There  are  dozens  of  retailing  difficulties 
which  can  be  utilized  to  arouse  interest.     Take  the  low-profit 
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experiences  with  convenience  goods;  take  unwise  buying  by- 
scattering  purchases  among  too  many  jobbers;  take  too  liberal 
indulgence  in  sidelines ;  take  ineffective  store  arrangement ;  take 
general  local  advertising  rather  than  particular.  The  salesman 
who  calls  on  the  retailer  should  be  constantly  observing  his 
prospects,  constantly  noting  in  his  mind  their  difficulties.  These 
needs  and  difficulties  should  be  presented  vividly  and  somewhat 
in  detail  at  the  beginning  of  the  interest  step. 

The  Talking  Points. — The  presentation  of  the  talking 
points  is  also  important,  although  the  discussion  need  not,  as  a 
rule,  be  nearly  so  detailed  as  in  the  case  of  selling  to  the  jobber. 

The  retailer,  like  the  jobber,  is  primarily  interested  in  profit 
and  salability.  He  will  be  receptive  to  facts  you  can  give  him 
about  the  following :  ( 1 )  goods  of  assured  profit  which  can  be 
purchased  cheaply,  (2)  the  demand  which  the  manufacturer  or 
the  jobber  has  already  created,-  (3)  the  advertising  which  the 
manufacturer  or  jobber  will  do  for  him  nationally  and  locally, 
(4)  attractive  new  styles  and  novelties,  (5)  the  testimonials  as 
to  the  success  other  retailers  have  had  with  the  goods,  (6) 
goods  which  are  returnable  or  sent  on  consignment,  (7)  exclu- 
sive agency  propositions  on  quality  lines.  These  talking  points 
need  not  be  explained  or  demonstrated  so  fully  as  in  the  case  of 
the  jobber.  The  important  strategy  is  to  tie  them  up  as  directly 
as  possible  with  the  retailer's  needs.  The  big  task  of  the  sales- 
man selling  to  the  retailer  is  to  help  the  latter  become  a  better 
merchandiser.  The  prospect's  needs  and  difficulties  should  be 
constantly  and  vividly  emphasized.  While  the  demonstration 
need  not  be  so  technical,  every  opportunity  should  be  seized  to 
make  the  talking  points  strike  at  a  sense  appeal  through  dem- 
onstration. 

The  Desire  Step. — In  most  cases  the  desire  step  can  be 
extended  and  emphatic  in  selling  to  retailers.     Pure  motive 
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appeals  are  usually  effective.  Any  motive  appeal  which  will  be 
effective  on  the  ultimate  consumer,  the  actual  user,  will  gener- 
ally be  effective  on  the  retailer.  This  dealer  is  so  close  to  the 
consumer  that  it  is  very  easy  for  him  to  imagine  himself  as  a 
user.  If  he  is  attracted  emotionally  toward  the  product,  he 
feels  that  it  will  be  a  good  seller.  Do  not  become  so  interested 
in  picturing  the  use  of  the  product,  however,  as  to  omit  some 
desire  appeal  which  pictures  the  resulting  profits  that  will  come 
to  the  retailer  by  stocking  your  line. 

The  Close. — Practically  all  the  sales  strategy  that  has  been 
suggested  for  the  close  can  also  be  used  in  this  type  of  selling. 
Testing  questions  should  be  used  to  try  out  closes  ;  orders  should 
be  assumed.  The  retailer,  particularly  the  small  or  medium- 
sized  retailer,  is  much  the  same  type  of  prospect  as  the  ultimate 
consumer,  except  that  his  interest  in  the  idea  of  profit  and  turn- 
over needs  to  be  kept  in  the  foreground  throughout  the  in- 
terview. 

Service  and  Co-operation. — As  has  been  suggested  in  the 
chapter  on  "The  Salesman  and  Advertising,"  service  work  is  a 
very  important  phase  of  the  duty  of  the  manufacturer's  or 
jobber's  salesman  selling  to  the  retailer.  He  must  co-operate 
with  the  retailer  by  building  and  setting  up  window  and  counter 
displays,  by  advising  him  on  local  advertising,  by  going  out  to 
visit  customers  in  the  dealer's  clientele,  and  by  instructing  and 
educating  retail  clerks  in  the  store. 

The  Salesman  a  Buying  Adviser. — Finally,  what  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  important  requisites  in  this  type  of  selling 
is  that  the  salesman  must  always  be  a  judicious  buying  adviser 
to  the  retailer.  Overloading  is  a  danger  that  must  be  con- 
stantly guarded  against.     The  important  thing  for  the  sales- 
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man  to  remember  is  that  he  is  not  conducting  an  interview  for 
one  sale  alone,  but  that  he  is  building  a  foundation  for  the 
future.  Once  overload  a  retailer  and  you  sell  him  again  only 
with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Retailers  should  be  persuaded  to 
buy  in  quantities  large  enough  to  supply  the  demands  of  their 
customers,  but  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  overlook  the  advan- 
tages of  quick  turnover.  It  is  the  salesman's  duty  to  see  to  it 
that  the  retailer  is  advised  to  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  well- 
balanced  stock.  The  salesman  should  persuade  the  dealer  to 
handle  a  variety  of  items.  "It  is  the  variety  and  selection  of 
items,  rather  than  the  amount  of  stock  a  retailer  carries,  that 
largelv  influences  sales." 


&~v 


The  Large  Retailer  and  the  Department  Store. — In  the 

case  of  the  large  retailer  and  the  department  store,  the  salesman 
is  in  practically  the  same  position  as  if  he  were  selling  to  a 
jobber.  The  large  retailer  and  the  department  store  will  em- 
ploy professional  buyers  to  do  all  their  purchasing.  In  such 
instances  the  suggestions  given  in  regard  to  selling  to  the  jobber 
apply.  The  sales  talk  needs  to  be  concise  and  to  the  point. 
The  talking  points  and  the  demonstration  are  the  important 
phases.  Price  concessions  and  jobbers'  discounts  given  to  the 
retailer  are  particularly  persuasive.  Less  attention  needs  to  be 
given  to  quality/as  a  rule,  than  in  selling  to  the  jobber. 

A  buyer  for  one  of  the  busy  department  stores  recently 
remarked  that  he  could  pretty  accurately  tell  the  length 
of  time  a  salesman  had  been  on  the  road  by  the  number  of 
words  he  used  in  the  opening  and  closing  of  his  sale.  The 
young  fellows  slice  the  bread  thick  and  the  ham  thin  when 
they  make  their  sales  sandwich.  The  wise  old  ones  cut  the 
ham  thick  and  the  bread  thin.  The  best  salesmen  get  down 
to  the  meat  quickly  and  surely.  The  man  who  wants  to  jump 
the  "time  waste  hurdle"  will  do  well  to  study  out  a  way  to 
clip  off  his  preliminary  and  postselling  conversation  without 
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subtracting  from  the  common  courtesy  which  he  shows  his 
customers.3 


The  following  interesting  series  of  "Don'ts"  should  prove 
helpful  in  selling  to  large  retailers  and  department  stores : 

Don't  try  to  introduce  a  patented  specialty  through  every 
department  store  in  the  city.  Better  sales  and  more  thorough 
co-operation  are  generally  obtained  (in  the  beginning,  at 
least)  by  confining  such  lines  to  a  single  store. 

Don't  expect  the  department  store  to  welcome  an  oppor- 
tunity to  put  up  hangers,  window  displays,  and  store  signs, 
simply  because  you  have  found  that  dealers  in  small  towns 
are  glad  to  get  such  material.  The  department  stores  are 
metropolitan;  their  taste  is  critical,  and  in  addition  it  varies 
with  each  store.  In  many  cases,  you  will  find  it  advisable 
to  make  special  signs  to  suit  each  store's  ideas  of  good  dis- 
play; and  you  will  have  to  leave  window  trimming  to  the 
discretion  of  the  expert  whom  the  department  store  employs 
for  this  purpose. 

Don't  sell  to  every  little  corner  shop  in  a  big  city  and  then 
expect  immediately  to  land  the  leading  department  store  as 
well.  Prestige  comes  from  the  top,  not  from  the  bottom  of 
the  merchandise  ladder.  The  department  store  does  not 
enthuse  over  branded  merchandise  which  has  been  cheapened 
by  association  with  stores  of  inferior  standing  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Don't  supply  department  stores  with  electrotyped  adver- 
tisements set  as  you  like  them  and  expect  the  more  im- 
portant stores  to  use  these  electrotypes.  Every  department 
store  has  its  own  style  of  advertising,  and  the  leading  stores 
will  not  vary  their  typographical  styles  to  suit  any  manu- 
facturer; often  they  will  use  only  copy  prepared  by  their 
own  advertising  writers. 

Don't  neglect  to  sell  your  national  advertising  to  adver- 
tising managers  and  merchandise  managers  of  department 
stores,  as  well  as  to  buyers.  The  former  are  concerned  with 
matters   of   policy,   and   can   estimate   prestige   in   its   proper 


8  "Seven    Hurdles    of    Salesmanship,"    Scott,    Frank    L.,    Printers'    Ink    (Weekly), 
Mar.   i,   1923,  p.   178. 
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relation  to  profits.  Buyers  are  generally  concerned  only 
with  immediate  profits. 

Don't  forget  that  to  the  average  woman  in  the  average 
city  the  guarantee  of  the  local  department  store  is  as  good, 
or  better  than  your  guarantee.  The  store  is  a  concrete  entity 
in  her  mind — a  place  where  she  can  get  a  complaint  adjusted 
immediately.  Avoid  all  possible  quibbling  with  department 
stores  over  claims  for  damaged  or  defective  merchandise. 
"The  customer  is  always  right,"  is  the  department  store's 
policy  in  making  adjustments.  Make  it  your  policy  in  dealing 
with  department  stores. 

Don't  forget  that  the  dealer  who  is  most  anxious  to  co- 
operate with  you  is  never  the  dealer  with  the  greatest  selling 
power.  Department  stores  are  hard  to  sell,  exact  in  their 
demand,  rigid  in  their  policies,  but  the  department  store  has 
real  selling  and  advertising  power  for  you.4 

Problems 

1.  Take  the  material  presented  in  Appendix  B.  Completely  rewrite  the 
sales  talk,  adapting  it  for  presentation  to  the  buyer  for  a  large  hardware 
jobbing  house. 

2.  Examine  the  files  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  for  advertisements 
of  Parker  Duofold  fountain  pens.  Find  at  least  three.  From  these  adver- 
tisements and  any  other  information  you  can  get,  draw  up  two  lists  of  talk- 
ing points,  one  a  list  of  points  you  would  present  to  a  jobber,  and  the  other 
a  list  you  would  present  to  a  retailer. 

3.  Write  an  interest  and  a  desire  step  to  be  used  in  a  selling  talk  to 
a  grocery  jobber.  Choose  any  food  product  or  family  of  products  about 
which  you  can  get  detailed  information. 

4.  Using  the  same  product  you  chose  in  Problem  3,  write  a  300-word 
letter  on  "Sales  Co-operation"  which  you  could  send  to  each  of  a  jobber's 
salesmen  after  stocking  him  with  your  product. 

5.  Write  a  short  essay  on  "The  Function  of  the  Jobber."  Consult 
any  one  of  these  three  books:  "Principles  of  Marketing,"  Clark  (Mac- 
millan)  ;  "Marketing  Practice,"  White  and  Hay  ward  (Doubleday  Page)  ; 
or  "Marketing  Principles,"  Ivey  (Ronald). 

6.  Criticize  the  following  beginnings  of  sales  talks  to  retailers: 

"Mr.  Dealer,  are  you  satisfied  with  your  business  on  baked  beans.  Do 
you  find  that  many  of  your  customers  use  store-bought  baked  beans,  or  do 
they  bake  their  own  at  home  ?     Have  you  ever  tried  any  method  of  expand- 

4  Points  on  Merchandising  Advertised  Products  Through  Department  Stores  pp. 
54-6o,  J.  H.   Cross  Advertising  Agency,    191 8. 
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ing  your  business  on  prepared  foods  to  increase  your  volume   of   sales  in 
articles  usually  prepared  in  the  home?" 

"Mr.  Dealer,  is  your  time  worth  $i  a  minute?  If  it  is,  I  offer  you  a 
guarantee  for  ten  minutes  of  your  time  in  which  to  consider  carefully  the 
value  of  letting  my  line  earn  money  for  you.  You  are  the  judge.  If  I 
don't  offer  you  a  proposition  of  far  greater  value,  then  $10,  this  ten-spot 
is   yours." 

7.  Write  a  desire  step  to  be  presented  to  a  retail  stationer.  Use  Ever- 
sharp  or  Ingersoll  pencils  as  a  product. 

8.  Post  yourself  on  the  talking  points  for  some  household  appliance. 
Work  out  in  detail  the  demonstration  you  would  make  to  a  retail  hardware 
merchant.     Bring  the  appliance  to  class  and  make  a  class  demonstration. 

9.  You  are  trying  to  sell  a  new  line  of  alarm  clocks  to  a  department 
store  buyer.  You  have  made  two  unsuccessful  efforts  to  see  the  buyer. 
Twice  your  card  has  come  back  from  the  buyer  by  messenger  with  the 
statement  that  he  is  not  interested.  On  this  particular  occasion  you  have 
been  waiting  patiently  in  the  reception  hall  for  two  hours  while  the  buyer 
has  interviewed  two  salesmen.  Five  other  salesmen  are  waiting  with  you. 
The  buyer  suddenly  comes  out  of  his  office  and  says  that  he  cannot  see  any 
more  salesmen  for  two  days.  You  are  scheduled  to  leave  town  on  the 
evening  train.     Just  what  would  you  do? 

10.  Consult  magazine  articles  listed  in  the  bibliography  in  Appendix  C 
and  write  a  paper  on  "Securing  the  Co-operation  of  Retail  Salespeople." 


CHAPTER  XXI 

WHOLESALE  SELLING  TO  THE  CONSUMER 

Importance  of  This  Type  of  Selling.— The  next  general 
type  of  selling  is  that  which  we  have  called  wholesale  selling 
to  the  consumer.  Its  characteristic  is  selling  in  quantity  at 
wholesale  prices  direct  to  the  user  or  ultimate  consumer.  It 
is  a  type  of  selling  that  is  rapidly  increasing  in  importance, 
although  it  is  not  so  commonly  discussed  as  is  wholesale  sell- 
ing to  the  dealer. 

What  It  Includes — This  type  of  selling  includes,  in  the 
main,  the  following  particular  kinds  of  offerings:  (i)  raw 
materials  to  manufacturers,  (2)  equipment  merchandise  to 
manufacturers,  (3)  equipment,  appliances,  and  supplies  to 
offices  and  trading  establishments,  and  (4)  equipment  and  sup- 
plies to  institutions.  Specific  examples  would  be  the  sale  of 
lumber  to  building  contractors,  of  hides  to  shoe  manufac- 
turers ;  the  sale  of  valves,  couplings,  lathes,  presses,  drills,  and 
other  machinery  to  manufacturers;  the  sale  of  typewriters, 
files,  and  duplicating  devices  to  office  managers;  the  sale  of 
foodstuffs,  laboratory  supplies,  paper,  to  institutions  such  as 
hospitals,  schools,  colleges,  and  political  units,  towns,  coun- 
ties, cities,  and  states. 

Examples  of  Wholesale  Selling  to  Consumer. — Take  one 
concrete  example.  The  Rockbestos  Products  Corporation  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  manufactures  asbestos  wire  in  all  forms, 
such  as  heater  cord  and  wire  for  electric  fixtures,  magnet 
wire,  motion  picture,  cable,  stove  wire,  and  switchboard  wire. 
It  sells  in  wholesale  quantities  direct  to  such  users  as  indus- 
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trial  plants  and  mines,  where  fireproof  wire  is  necessary ;  street 
railway  companies,  power  plants ;  electric  repair  shops ;  manu- 
facturers of  electrical  appliances  (irons,  heating  pads,  toasters, 
and  griddles),  and  manufacturers  of  electrical  fixtures  (for 
use  in  fixture  arms  and  chains). 

Similarity  to  Selling  to  Jobber. — This  type  of  selling  is 
quite  similar  to  wholesale  selling  to  the  jobber.  The  amounts 
sold  are  large,  and  the  buyers  are  usually  professional  and 
expert.  But  here  the  similarity  ends.  Buyers  in  this  type 
of  selling  are  interested  in  use  and  not  in  resale.  They  are 
apt  to  possess  more  an  engineering  turn  of  mind  than  a  mer- 
chandising turn  of  mind.  Again,  most  of  the  goods  sold  in 
this  way  can  be  classified  as  staple  merchandise,  unlike  the 
situation  with  wholesale  selling  to  dealers  where  specialties  and 
staples  are  both  sold. 

Prospecting  Needs. — Prospecting  in  this  type  of  selling, 
particularly  in  selling  raw  materials  and  equipment  to  manu- 
facturers and  in  selling  equipment  and  supplies  to  institutions, 
is  relatively  easy.  The  potential  customers  are  limited  and 
are  usually  well  known.  For  instance,  take  machinery.  The 
market  for  heavy  machinery  is  very  thin  and  limited. 

The  chewing  gum  or  canned  soup  manufacturer  can  create 
a  market  for  his  product,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  travel- 
ing crane  or  hydraulic  turbine  manufacturer  cannot.  If  he 
could  create  a  market  the  cost  would  be  so  excessive  that 
there  would  be  no  profit.1 

In  selling  equipment  and  supplies  to  business  houses,  how- 
ever, a  great  deal  of  prospecting  work  needs  to  be  done  to  dis- 
cover new  "leads"  and  to  find  out  what  these  prospects  are  now 
using. 

i  "How  Advertising  Can  Help  Sell  Heavy  Machinery,"  Strouse,  H.  S.,  Printers' 
Ink    (Weekly),  Apr.   3,    1924,  p.   89. 
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The  Attention  Step. — Since  the  salesman  usually  will  be 
dealing  with  an  expert  buyer,  the  attention  step  of  the  selling 
talk  is  again  relatively  unimportant.  A  far  more  difficult  task 
will  be  faced  in  obtaining  the  interview.  The  salesman  will 
oftentimes  have  to  use  every  resource  at  his  command  to  be 
able  to  see  the  buyer,  particularly  if  the  salesman  represents 
a  concern  that  is  not  well  known.  In  the  attention  step  the 
curiosity  appeal  should  be  avoided  or  reduced  to  a  minimum  in 
extent.  If  the  salesman  can  make  use  of  the  product  itself  or 
pictures  of  it,  he  should  do  so  in  the  attention  step.  If  by  any 
chance  he  is  following  a  lead  or  answering  a  request  for  an 
interview,  he  should  base  his  attention  step  on  the  attention 
value  of  the  product  itself.  This  suggestion,  however,  will 
seldom  be  possible  for  the  salesman  of  raw  materials  or  heavy 
machinery,  except  by  means  of  a  prospectus  or  booklet. 

The  Interest  Step. — In  the  interest  step  the  presentation 
of  the  talking  points  and  the  demonstration  or  proof  should 
be  emphasized  as  in  selling  to  the  jobber.  However,  more 
time  and  attention  can  be  given  to  painting  a  picture  of  the 
prospect's  needs  or  difficulties.  It  is  not  safe  to  assume  the 
interest  of  the  prospect.  The  salesman  should  avail  himself 
of  every  possible  bit  of  detailed  information  concerning  the 
customer's  problems.  He  should  present  a  short  discussion 
of  one  or  more  of  these  details  and  be  ready  to  shift  instantly 
to  the  "tie-up,"  the  presentation  of  the  talking  points  for  his 
offering.  He  should  make  this  shift  the  moment  the  prospect 
gives  an  indication  by  word  or  action  that  his  interest  is 
aroused. 

The  Buyer's  Interests.— -The  buyer  in  this  type  of  selling 
will  be  primarily  interested  in  talking  points  dealing  with :  ( 1 ) 
price,  (2)  delivery,  and  (3)  quality.     Take  the  words  of  one 
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such  buyer,  J.  Frank  Bennett,  of  the  Chicago  Mill,  and  Lumber 

Company : 

The  question  has  often  been  raised  "What  is  the  buyer 
most  interested  in— price,  service,  or  quality"— and,  speaking 
from  my  standpoint,  the  order  of  importance  is  quality, 
service,  and  price.  Do  not  gather  from  this  remark  that  price 
is  not  of  importance,  but,  unless  the  merchandise  has  quality, 
unless  the  house  can  deliver  within  the  time  specified  by  the 
buyer,  why  consider  the  matter  of  price  or  why  present  a 
proposition  at  all  ?  2 

Quality.— Naturally  enough,  to  the  user  quality  is  the  im- 
portant thing.  Adaptability  to  the  exact  use  desired,  dura- 
bility, and  uniformity  of  grade  make  up  quality.  To  the  man- 
ufacturer who  is  going  to  use  the  offering  as  a  raw  mate- 
rial to  make  up  goods  for  resale,  quality  is  usually  vital,  al- 
though, of  course,  some  manufacturers  work  on  a  business 
policy  of  price.  The  salesman  needs  to  determine  just  what 
the  prospect's  interest  is,  but  he  will  find  that  in  most  cases 
it  is  in  quality  first.  Another  important  factor  in  connection 
with  quality  is  the  reputation  of  the  salesman's  company.  If 
it  is  not  well  known,  the  salesman  will  need  to  spend  quite  a 
little  time  "selling  his  house"  in  connection  with  his  effort  to 
establish  quality. 

Delivery. — Delivery  is  also  an  important  consideration  to 
large  consumers  of  this  type.  Manufacturers  engaged  in 
converting  raw  materials  into  finished  products  must  have 
delivery  prcctically  guaranteed,  so  that  they  can  fulfil  their 
contracts.  Take  the  case  of  the  textile  mills  in  the  North 
receiving  cotton  from  the  South.  They  must  be  reasonably 
sure  that  the  distance  can  be  traversed  in  time  to  supply  their 
immediate   or   future  need   for   raw  materials.     Or   take   the 

2  "What  Constitutes  a  Good  Salesman  from  the  Buyer's  Viewpoint,"  Bennett,  J. 
Frank,  Salesology,  Dec.  1921,  p.  23. 
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case  of  the  manufacturer  of  products  which  are  largely  sea- 
sonal, whose  raw  materials  must  be  transported  from  a  dis- 
tance. He  is  immediately  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
making  his  anticipatory  buying  as  scientific  and  certain  as 
possible.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  matter  of  delivery  in  rela- 
tion to  the  cost  of  raw  materials  and  the  consequent  price  to 
the  buyer. 

Cost  of  transportation  is  likely  to  be  a  large  factor  with 
unworked  materials.  In  the  steel  industry,  for  instance, 
either  the  coal  had  to  be  brought  to  Minnesota,  or  the  ore  to 
Pennsylvania.  The  latter  alternative  was  adopted.  On  ac- 
count of  transportation  cost,  iron  is  smelted  not  near  the 
iron  mines  but  near  the  coal  mines.3 

A  manufacturer  or  an  office  manager  who  is  in  the  market 
for  a  machine  or  for  supplies  wants  such  items  at  once.  He 
cannot  afford  to  hold  up  production  or  business  operation  a 
moment  because  of  lack  of  equipment.  So,  too,  the  large 
institution  needs  its  supplies  on  definite  dates  or  at  definite 
periods  to  keep  stock  enough  on  hand  to  insure  continuity  of 
operation.  Delivery  is  an  important  talking  point  in  influenc- 
ing sales  in  this  type  of  selling. 

Price. — Price  is  also  a  very  definite  consideration.  Buyers 
of  the  type  we  are  considering  will  know  the  prices  of  com- 
peting goods  and  carefully  consider  any  price  advantages. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  this  type  of  selling  as  compared 
with  wholesale  selling  to  dealers.  Buyers  for  manufacturers, 
business  offices,  and  institutions  are  more  definitely  and  care- 
fully controlled  and  checked  on  their  costs  than  are  mer- 
chandisers, for  the  simple  reason  that  cost  accounting  work 
has  devoted  most  of  its  attention  to  production  costs  and 
very  little  to  distribution  costs.  The  salesman  must  be  posted 
on  the  prices,  both  list  and  discount,  of  his  own  goods  and  of 

3  Market  Analysis,   White,   P.,   p.    120. 
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those  of  his  competitors.  He  must  be  able  to  use  lower  prices 
as  a  strong  talking  point  or  to  justify  higher  prices  on  grounds 
Df  quality  and  service. 

The  Desire  Step. — The  desire  step  in  this  type  of  selling 
can  be  somewhat  emphasized.   It  will,  however,  be  more  effec- 
tive if  it  is  split  up  in  small  amounts  and  distributed  through- 
out the  selling  talk  according  to  the  method  suggested  in  the 
chapter  on   "Presenting  the   Selling  Talk."      Desire  appeals 
can  be  used  more  freely  in  this  type  of  selling  than  in  whole- 
sale selling  to  the  jobber,  for  in  this  case  the  prospect  is  close 
to  the  actual  use  or  consumption  of  the  product.    More  use 
can  be  made  of  appeals  to  the  various  buying  motives.    In 
selling  to  the  jobber  there  is  usually  only  the  one  motive  which 
can  be  appealed  to  effectively — gain  or  profit.    In  the  case  of 
the  prospects  in  this  type  of  selling,  however,  other  motives 
are  often  just  as  persuasive  and  urgent.   For  example,  suppose 
you  are  selling  ten  typewriters  to  an  office  manager.    It  may 
be   that   your  machine   can   do  his   work  more    quickly   and 
efficiently  and  with  less  physical  strain  on  the  operator  than  any 
other  well-known  machine.    Perhaps  you  can  move  your  pros- 
pect by  a  primary  appeal  to  fear.    You  may  point  out  care- 
fully that  he  is  judged  as  a  department  head  principally  upon 
whether  or  not  his  costs  are  low  and  are  kept   so  without 
impairing  the  efficiency  or  quality  of  the  work.    Tactful  sug- 
gestion of  cost-reduction  posibilities,  coupled  with  such  a  fear 
appeal  as  that  he  is  constantly  in  danger  of  being  called  "on 
the  carpet"  for  mounting  costs,  may  influence  a  sale.    In  some- 
what similar  ways  appeals  to  pride  and  convenience  may  move 
this  prospect.   This  would  scarcely  be  the  case  with  the  jobber. 

Use  of  Testimonials. — Testimonials  should  also  be  used 
liberally  as  a  desire  appeal.  Lists  of  satisfied  customers  are 
especially  helpful  where  the  salesman's  company  has  not  yet 
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estabished  a  wide  reputation.  If  the  salesman  can  show  that 
some  of  the  largest  and  best  people  in  the  business  field  are 
using  his  product,  that  will  be  one  of  his  strongest  and  best 
desire  appeals.  If  his  company  has  been  successful  in  obtain- 
ing many  repeat  orders,  that,  also,  should  be  stressed. 

The  Close. — In  this  type  of  selling  the  close  will  need  to 
be  short.  As  a  rule  strategy  should  be  avoided.  Terms  and 
quantity  discounts  and  special  concessions  should  be  used  as 
the  principal  material  of  the  close. 


Replacement  Opportunities. — When  selling  equipment 
and  supplies,  the  salesman  should  not  overlook  replacement 
opportunities.  Many  customers  can  be  resold,  and  many  new 
customers  can  be  secured  by  a  driving  sales  presentation 
which  will  awaken  them  to  a  consciousness  of  a  need  for  re- 
placement. In  such  instances  the  beginning  of  the  interest 
step  becomes  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  salesman  should 
appeal  to  fear  or  caution  as  a  primary  buying  motive,  and  to 
gain  or  profit  as  a  secondary  buying  motive.  He  should  attempt 
to  convince  the  buyer  that  he  is  losing  time  and  money  through 
the  use  of  worn-out  or  obsolete  equipment.  He  should  pic- 
ture the  waste  of  the  operator's  time  during  frequent  repairs, 
the  mounting  repair  bills,  and  the  imperfect  work  that  is  neces- 
sarily being  turned  out.  He  should  then  proceed  to  show  that 
the  installation  of  new  and  improved  equipment  will  mean 
a  saving  in  time  and  money  and  an  improved  quality  of  work. 

Knowledge  of  Market  Conditions. — The  salesman  who 
sells  in  wholesale  quantities  to  the  consumer  also  needs  to 
know  market  conditions  and  possibilities.  Most  of  his  pros- 
pects will  be  anticipatory  buyers,  and  they  will  be  strongly 
fortified  with  detailed  information  on  general  and  particular 
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business  conditions  and  tendencies.   This  is  the  more  necessary 
in  proportion  to  the  expertness.of  the  prospective  buyer. 

One  of  the  best  tools  a  purchasing  agent  uses,  in  deter- 
mining the  quantity  and  quality  of  his  purchases,  is  statis- 
tics. .  .  .  Men  who  never  before  have  recognized  the 
existence  of  charts,  business  cycles,  and  other  phases  now 
speak  glibly  of  these  matters.   .    .    . 

In  the  business  of  buying— that  is,  buying  intelligently— 
whether  the  volume  of  such  purchases  be  great  or  small,  the 
purchasing  agent  must  follow  these  charts  closely  and  in- 
terpret their  meanings  with  a  large  percentage  of  exactness.4 

To  meet  such  buyers  on  their  own  ground,  the  salesman 
must  familiarize  himself  with  the  general  economic  factors 
which  affect  the  industry  or  business  to  which  he  is  selling. 

Institutional  Selling. — Finally,  some  consideration  should 
be  given  to  institutional  selling.  This  type  of  wholesale  selling 
to  the  consumer  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Hotels, 
hospitals,  schools  and  colleges,  and  religious  institutions  are 
more  and  more  being  solicited  and  sold  directly  by  manufac- 
turers' salesmen.  This  is  not  only  true  of  appliance  and  supply 
salesmen,  but  of  food-product  salesmen  as  well.    . 

Similarity  to  Selling  to  Jobber. — In  some  respects  this 
type  of  selling  closely  resembles  wholesale  selling  to  the  jobber. 
These  institutions  buy  in  such  large  quantities  that  they  are 
often  given  the  customary  jobber's  discounts.  Institutional 
buyers  are,  as  a  rule,  not  so  expert  as  are  the  buyers  for  the 
larger  jobbers.  Or,  perhaps  it  is  more  accurate  to  say  that 
they  are  expert  as  to  quality  but  less  expert  in  the  matter  of 
market  price  and  in  resisting  sales  strategy  and  methods.  Their 
point  of  view  is  that  of  the  consumer  working  on  a  budget  or 

4  "The  Business  of  Buying,"  Chandler,  W.  L.,  How  to  Sell  and  What,  Nov.  ioaa* 
PP.  317,  361. 
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looking  for  the  highest  quality  at  any  price.   They  are  not  in- 
terested in  merchandising  for  profit  by  resale. 

Obtaining  the  Interview. — One  difficult  problem  in  insti- 
tutional selling  is  that  of  obtaining  the  initial  interview.  In 
the  case  of  large  hotels  and  hospitals,  the  buyer  is  so  besieged 
with  salesmen  that  he  often  secludes  himself  in  a  private 
office  and  asks  that  the  salesman  send  in  his  card  by  a  mes- 
senger or  secretary.  The  newcomer,  even  though  he  may 
represent  a  well-known  house,  is  at  a  serious  disadvantage. 
This  difficulty  in  obtaining  interviews  exists  also  in  the  case 
of  schools,  colleges,  and  religious  institutions  not  so  dominated 
by  efficient  systems  of  handling  salesmen.  The  particular 
obstacle  in  these  cases  is  that  often  no  one  person  acts  as 
buyer  on  a  full  time  basis.  The  people  who  actually  do  the 
purchasing  resent  and  begrudge  time  spent  in  interviewing 
salesmen  with  whom  they  have  never  dealt  and  with  whom 
they  have  no  thought  of  dealing.  Such  buyers  are  usually 
satisfied  to  let  well  enough  alone.  If  they  are  reasonably 
pleased  with  present  connections  and  are  on  friendly,  good- 
fellowship  terms  with  the  salesmen  now  selling  them,  they 
will  refuse  to  see  other  salesmen.  Consequently,  the  salesman 
should  use  imagination  and  ingenuity  in  devising  means  of 
"getting  in"  (see  Chapter  XI).  He  can  comfort  himself  in 
his  failures  with  the  assurance  that,  once  he  does  make  con- 
nections with  the  particular  institution,  it  will  be  a  difficult 
task  for  his  competitors  to  break  in. 

Adaptation  to  Institution's  Needs. — The  salesman  should 
make  a  special  study  of  the  needs  of  the  institutions  he  wishes 
to  sell.  If  his  prospects  are  largely  high-class  hotels  who  want 
only  the  best  of  everything,  he  should  in  his  talk  present 
quality  from  all  angles.    He  should  stress  particularly  the  ex- 
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elusive  features  of  his  offering.  He  should  watch  competition 
continually  to  be  ready  to  use  arguments  to  meet  any  new- 
comer product  which  may  be  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
hotel  buyer.  He  should  study  his  prospect's  needs  outside  of 
the  products  he  has  succeeded  in  selling  him,  in  the  hope  of 
offering  suggestions  and  hints  from  time  to  time  that  will  be 
valuable  to  the  buyer. 

If  the  institution  is  interested  primarily  in  price  the  sales- 
man should  try  to  discover  approximately  what  the  buyer's 
budget  is.  He  should  be  ready  to  go  into  detail  as  to  grades 
of  his  product  compared  to  competitive  products.  He  should 
watch  general  market  conditions  and  point  out  their  possibil- 
ities to  the  buyer.  He  should  play  up  discounts,  direct  selling, 
and  quantity  purchasing.  He  should  see  to  it  that  the  institu- 
tion is  kept  informed  and  given  the  benefit  of  prices  on  any 
odd-lot,  self-worn,  or  off-grade  merchandise  which  it  could  use. 

Special  and  Extra  Service. — Special  personal  services  go 
much  further  in  persuading  buyers  in  institutional  selling  than 
in  other  forms  of  selling.  For  example,  take  the  case  of  a 
tea  and  coffee  salesman  selling  to  a  woman  buyer  who  was 
executive  head  of  a  large  religious  institution.  This  salesman 
knew  that  the  particular  buyer  was  a  lover  of  good  tea.  At 
one  point  in  his  selling  talk  he  proceeded  somewhat  as  follows : 

Sister — you  appreciate  a  good  cup  of  tea.     Well,  I  just 

want  to  tell  you  about  our  company's  tea  buyer,  Mr 

He  is  without  question  one  of  the  best  judges  of  tea  in 
Chicago.  Since  he  has  come  to  us,  he  personally  supervises 
all  our  tea  purchases,  decides  what  grades  to  carry  and  how 
to  blend  them.  He  has  introduced,  and  we  are  selling  a 
grade  of  Darjeeling  India  tea.  It  sells  for  $2  a  pound. 
Now,  with  your  order  I  am  going  to  send  you  a  couple  of 
packages  of  this  India  tea,  and  I  just  want  you  to  try  it.  Of 
course,  I  know  that  your  institution  cannot  afford  to  buy 
this  particular  grade,  but  if  you  will  try  it  and  use  it   for 
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visitors,   it   will   show   you   just   what   kind   of   a   tea   buyer 
we  have. 

Little  services  of  this  kind  are  appreciated  by  this  type  of 
buyer. 

Or  take  the  case  of  a  salesman  selling  food  products  to  the 
Tuskegee  Institute.  On  one  occasion  he  arranged  and 
engineered  a  meeting  between  Booker  T.  Washington,  then 
head  of  the  Institute,  and  one  of  the  large  benefactors  of  the 
cause  of  negro  education.  This  salesman  was  constantly  on 
the  lookout  for  possible  personal  services  to  his  prospects  out- 
side of  those  services  in  connection  with  handling  his  own 
products. 

A  suggestion,  now  and  then,  as  to  how  another  institution 
is  meeting  a  dining  room  situation  and  an  offer  of  personal 
help  to  meet  it  on  behalf  of  the  particular  prospect  is  valuable. 
Overlook  no  opportunities  to  offer  personal  service  of  an  extra 
and  special  nature. 

Importance  of  Salesman's  Personality. — In  institutional 
selling,  as  in  selling  to  the  retailer,  the  salesman's  personality 
plays  an  important  part.  Since  the  salesman  is  often  an 
adviser  as  to  amounts  and  variety  of  stock  and  prices,  the 
prospect  needs  to  feel  absolute  confidence  in  him.  Since  the 
salesman  calls  at  relatively  frequent  intervals,  a  basis  of 
genuine  good-fellowship  must  exist  between  the  salesman  and 
the  prospect  if  much  business  is  to  be  done.  The  salesman 
should  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  build  good-will  for  his  house 
and  for  himself. 

Post  yourself  on  the  different  types  of  personalities  with 
whom  you  will  have  to  come  into  contact  in  calling  on  the 
various  institutions.  Prospect  for  as  much  information  as  you 
can  possibly  discover  with  regard  to  their  interests  and  hobbies. 
Make  free  use  of  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  chapter  on 
"The  Art  of  Personal  Contacts." 
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Selling  to  Political  Units. — Another  type  of  selling  which 
may  be  included  in  institutional  selling  is  selling  to  political 
units — towns,  counties,  and  states.  Take,  for  example,  the 
sale  of  paving  brick  which  is  certainly  wholesale  selling  to  the 
consumer.  The  great  general  public  is,  of  course,  the  consumer. 
It  employs  as  buyers  and  purchasing  agents,  city  councils, 
county  commissioners  and  state  highway  officials.  The  average 
private  citizen  elects  these  officials  to  do  his  municipal  buying 
and  then  forgets  about  the  matter  "until  a  paving  scandal  comes 
up,  or  the  roadway  in  front  of  his  home  goes  to  pieces." 

Educational  Work  Necessary. — In  selling  to  public  offi- 
cials the  salesman  needs  usually  to  do  a  good  deal  of  educa- 
tional work  for  his  product.  Occasionally,  of  course,  the  buy- 
ing officials  will  employ  or  seek  engineering  advice.  The 
salesman/however,  should  do  his  best  to  explain  and  inform 
the  buyers  concerning  his  product.  He  should  seek  out  a  city 
engineer  or  technician  of  some  kind  and  sell  him  on  the  tech- 
nical and  intricate  talking  points,  attempting  to  persuade  him 
to  lend  the  weight  of  his  recommendation  to  the  product.  The 
salesman  should  be  wide-awake  to  any  possibility  of  influencing 
the  decision  of  the  buying  officials  by  petition  from  citizens 
and  property  owners.  He  should  be  ready  and  willing  to 
address  a  group  of  citizens  or  officials,  large  or  small,  in  order 
to  present  a  complete  case  for  his  product.  He  should  watch 
carefully  for  special  discounts  and  favors  in  the  bids  and 
quotations  of  other  salesmen.  He  should  prospect  the  situa- 
tion enough  to  know  just  which  official  gives  the  final  decision. 
Without  easing  up  in  his  sales  work  on  private  citizens,  depart- 
ment heads,  and  other  officials,  he  should  concentrate  on  the 
"power  behind  the  town." 

He  should  remember,  finally,  that  good-fellowship,  genial- 
ity, and  good-will  are  more  persuasive  in  politics  than  secret 
discounts,  price  cutting,  or  political  intimidation  of  any  kind. 
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Problems 

1.  You  are  selling  "Bakelite-Dilecto,"  a  new  composition  material,  to 
a  buyer  for  a  large  building-contracting  concern.  Write  an  effective  interest 
step,  making  use  of  the  following  information. 

(a)  Half-inch  Bakelite-Dilecto  gives  perfect  insulation.  Electricity 
cannot  pierce  it. 

(b)  Bakelite-Dilecto  has  tremendous  mechanical  stamina.  It  is  useful 
where  such  materials  as  wood,  hard  rubber,  slate,  porcelain,  leather,  or 
fiber  cannot  stand  terrific  strain. 

(c)  Bakelite-Dilecto  is  moisture-proof,  heat-resisting,  and  warpless; 
unharmed  by  steam,  oils,   fumes,   solvents,  ozone,  and  chemicals. 

(d)  Bakelite-Dilecto  is  available  in  sheets,  rods,  and  tubes.  It  is  tough 
and  hard,  yet  readily  machinable  like  metals. 

(e)  Bakelite-Dilecto  makes  a  particularly  fine  switchboard  front  and 
the  best  radio  panel.  It  is  unmatched  as  insulation  for  high-voltage  and 
other   electric  apparatus. 

2.  Write  a  close  for  the  above  suggested  talk,  stressing  the  talking 
point  of  delivery.  Your  prospect  is  located  in  New  York  and  your  factory 
is  in  Newark,  Del.  Your  raw  materials  are  contracted  for  at  definite  prices 
for  one  year.  While  there  is  a  possibility  of  labor  trouble  in  the  east,  you 
have  reason  to  believe  that  your  employees  are  satisfied  and  loyal. 

3.  You  are  selling  equipment  to  medium-sized  printing  establishments. 
You  are  attempting  to  persuade  a  prospect  to  replace  his  four  old-style 
type-setting  machines  with  two  Mergenthaler  linotype  machines.  What  needs 
or  difficulties  would  you  emphasize?  What  would  you  select  as  a  primary 
buying  motive?  A  secondary  buying  motive?  Talk  with  a  practical  printer 
and  secure  some  information  about  type-setting  machines  before  answering 
this  problem. 

4.  You  are  selling  a  well-known  brand  of  typewriter.  Choose  any 
of  the  leading  machines  on  the  market.  You  know  of  a  prospect  who  could 
use  15  new  typewriters  immediately.  His  present  equipment  is  badly  in 
need  of  replacement.  Some  machines  are  almost  constantly  out  of  repair. 
The  turnover  rate  in  hiring  typists  is  exceedingly  high.  The  office  manager 
fully  recognizes  the  need  for  replacement  but  favors  reordering  the  same 
machine  his  department  is  now  using.  The  proprietor  will  not  recognize  the 
need  for  replacement.  Write  a  complete  selling  talk  to  the  proprietor  for 
your  machine. 

5.  You  are  selling  lumber  to  a  large  building  contractor.  Watch  the 
business  and  financial  papers  of  some  leading  newspaper.  Then  write  three 
paragraphs  discussing  business  conditions  which  would  prove  interesting 
and  persuasive  in  a  selling  talk  to  a  prospect. 

6..  You  are  selling  food  products  to  a  large  educational  institution. 
They  have  been  accustomed  to  buy  their  yearly  supply  of  baking  powder 
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from  you.  The  profit  on  this  item  alone  amounts  to  $1,000.  Recently 
another  salesman  has  offered  the  buyer,  an  expert,  a  price  of  2  cents  a 
pound  less  than  your  price.  If  anything,  the  lower  priced  baking  powder 
is  better  known  than  your  own.  It  is  not  of  such  a  high  quality,  however, 
as  a  comparison  of  the  chemical  formulas  will  prove.  What  would  you  do 
and  say  to  hold  the  contract?  Review  the  chapter  on  "The  Salesman  and 
the  Price  Problem." 

7.  You  are  selling  teas  and  coffees.  Select  one  county  in  your  state 
as  your  territory.  Draw  up  a  list  of  every  institution  in  that  county  to 
which  you  might  be  able  to  sell  direct. 

8.  You  are  a  salesman  for  fire  and  police  electric  signals.  You  are 
trying  to  sell  a  complete  equipment  of  your  signals  to  a  town  of  5,000  in 
Illinois.  What  steps  would  you  take  ?  Who  would  be  your  prospects  ?  To 
whom  would  you  present  a  selling  talk? 

9.  Look  through  the  latest  number  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
Make  a  list  of  advertised  products  that  are  probably  sold  wholesale  direct 
to  the  consumer.  Indicate  which  products  could  be  sold  to  the  institution 
trade. 

10.  You  are  selling  multigraph  machines  to  large  business  houses.  You 
have  just  installed  the  machines  in  the  duplicating  department  of  a  large 
insurance  office.  What  special  and  extra  personal  services  could  you  render 
to  this  concern  which  would  make  for  good-will? 


CHAPTER  XXII 

HOUSE-TO-HOUSE  SELLING  TO  THE  CONSUMER 

Criticism  of  House-to-House  Selling. — Still  another  im- 
portant type  of  personal  salesmanship  is  involved  in  house-to- 
house  selling  to  the  consumer.  It  is  in  essence  retail  selling. 
In  fact,  the  retail  store  is  a  development  of  house-to-house 
selling.  House-to-house  selling  has  had  much  to  contend  with 
in  the  way  of  criticism  because  of  its  close  relationship  and 
direct  descent  from  peddling.  But  house-to-house  selling  today 
is  in  no  sense  peddling.  The  successful  efforts  of  such  con- 
cerns as  the  Fuller  Brush  Company,  the  Real  Silk  Hosiery 
Company,  "Golden  Rule"  Nash,  and  the  Jewel  Tea  Company 
have  given  dignity  and  importance  to  the  direct  selling  of 
medium-grade  specialties  and  staples,  as  well  as  of  higher  grade 
specialties  like  power  washing  machines,  vacuum  cleaners,  in- 
surance, and  securities. 

Growth  of  House-to-House  Selling.— In  fact,  the  past  few 
years  have  seen  a  marked  rush  on  the  part  of  manufacturers 
into  house-to-house  selling  methods.  Articles  that  have  been 
considered  quite  impossible  as  house-to-house  sellers  have  been 
and  are  being  sold  successfully  from  door  to  door.  Clothing, 
shoes,  subscription  books,  toilet  articles,  food  specialties,  house- 
hold appliances  and  utensils,  and  even  automobiles  are  increas- 
ingly being  sold  by  the  so-called  "household  canvasser."  In- 
deed, this  method  of  selling  has  been  so  widely  adopted,  and 
often  so  hastily,  that  several  of  the  prominent  business  publica- 
tions have  seen  fit  to  sound  editorial  warnings  to  manufactu- 
rers.1    All  these  facts  combine  to  make  this  field  of  selling- 

o 

lg2  ,*  "IsigHouse-to-House  Selling  Being  Overdone?"  Printers'  Ink    (Weekly),   Feb.   22, 
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attractive  to  the  salesman,  provided  he  understands  the  special 
problems  to  be  faced  in  making  a  success  in  it. 

Kinds  of  House-to-House  Selling. — House-to-house  sell- 
ing to  the  consumer  includes  in  the  main  :  (  I )  selling  medium- 
grade  staples  (neckwear,  hosiery,  shoes,  clothing,  food  prod- 
ucts) ;  (2)  selling  medium-grade  specialties  (toilet  soaps, 
kitchen  and  household  appliances,  fire  extinguishers,  automo- 
bile accessories);  (3)  selling  high-grade  specialty  products 
(phonographs,  vacuum  cleaners,  power  washing  machines, 
pianos)  and  (4)  selling  high-grade  specialty  service  (advertis- 
ing space,  financial  service,  insurance,  securities).  The  great 
majority  of  goods  sold  by  this  method  is  of  the  specialty  nature. 

Special  Nature  of  House-to-House  Selling. — In  general 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  house-to-house  selling  to  the  consumer  (in 
which  is  included,  of  course,  office-to-office  retail  selling  to  the 
consumer)  demands  the  use  of  more  of  the  sales  principles  and 
methods  discussed  in  the  first  four  parts  of  this  text  than  does 
any  other  type  of  selling.  Other  types  make  use  of  some  of  the 
selling  principles  and  methods,  but  this  type  makes  use  of  nearly 
all  at  one  time  or  another.  In  this  case  the  consumer  is  always 
the  object  of  the  salesman's  persuasion. 

Specialty  Selling  Is  Ultimate  Distribution — 

It  is  the  most  intensive  and  successful  means  ever  devised 
for  making  two — or  two  dozen — sales  grow  where  only  one 
grew  before.  It  is  ultimate  distribution,  too,  because  it  deals 
with  the  ultimate.  And  it  is  ultimate  distribution  because  it 
assays  highest,  from  the  standpoint  of  actual  salesmanship, 
of  the  ability  to  create  the  demand  which  the  salesman  is 
prepared  to  supply,  as  distinguished  from  mere  order  taking, 
which  contents  itself  largely  with  supplying  a  demand  which 
already  has  been  created  by  advertising  or  by  the  immediate 
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desires   or   needs   of   a   consumer   who   has    sold   himself   in 
advance.2 
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The  average  consumer  is  in  no  sense  an  expert  buyer.  He, 
or  more  accurately  she,  is  first  of  all  a  human  being.  Conse- 
quently, she  is  susceptible  to  sales  methods,  tactics,  and  strategy 
which  aim  at  human-action  tendencies.  She  possesses  a  nat- 
ural sales-resistance  tendency  as  one  human  characteristic, 
which  makes  it  necessary  for  the  salesman  to  use  methods  and 
strategy  to  persuade  her  to  admit  or  recognize  her  needs. 
Hence,  a  more  complete  use  of  sales  principles  and  methods  is 
necessary  in  this  type  of  selling  than  in  any  other. 

The  Prospecting  Problem.— Let  us  consider,  first,  the 
matter  of  prospecting  as  it  relates  to  the  salesman  who  is  sell- 
ing from  house  to  house.  Many  valuable  suggestions  have  al- 
ready been  given  in  the  chapter  on  "The  Salesman's  Territory 
and  Prospects,"  in  the  section  on  selling  to  the  consumer.  The 
salesman  should  review  this  section  carefully.  Prospecting  is 
one  of  the  most  important  problems  of  the  house-to-house 
salesman,  especially  when  he  is  selling  specialties.  In  such 
cases,  as  a  rule,  he  sells  his  product  but  once.  He  needs  to  be 
ever  on  the  lookout  for  new  prospects.  Energy  and  industry 
in  this  respect  are  demanded.  This  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
strongly.  And  the  energy  should  be  partly  used  to  reduce  the 
general  prospect  list  to  a  list  of  actual,  genuine  prospects. 
Simply  that  the  salesman  is  handling  a  house-to-house  proposi- 
tion should  be  no  indication  to  him  that  every  household,  or 
even  the  majority  of  households,  will  prove  to  be  genuine 
prospects.  The  presentation,  necessary  in  this  type  of  selling, 
which  will  prove  to  be  a  complete  and  detailed  sales  talk,  takes 
time.     The   salesman   should   remember   that    success    is    not 

What'^Au^^  nrea8e8St  SpeClfJty  °f  Th/m  A11'"  SPaldin^  Sam,  How  to  Sell  and 
Na iional  %«JKL ?'  /!  a"  address  read  at  the  Second  Annual  Convention  of  the 
national  Association  of  Specialty  Salesmen,  Cedar  Point,  Ohio,  July  7,   1922. 
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primarily  a  matter  of  how  many  households  he  is  offering  his 
proposition  to,  but  of  how  many  real  prospects  he  is  reaching. 

The  foresighted  salesman  will  follow  no  set  rule  in  the 
matter  of  prospects.  In  the  line  that  he  is  selling  he  will 
realize  that  there  are  many  salesmen  going  after  the  same 
sort  of  prospects.  The  thing  to  do,  naturally,  if  one  wishes 
to  make  quicker  and  more  sales,  is  to  cut  away  from  this 
road  of  least  resistance— for  such  it  is— and  think  out  his 
particular  problem;  then  to  select  such  classes  of  people  as 
are  certain  to  prove  good  prospects,  and  decide  at  the  same 
time  upon  a  specific  sales  argument.  You  will  have  to  cover 
bigger  territory,  yet  talk  less  and  sell  more.3 
Or,  as  another  writer  puts  the  matter  succinctly  and 
emphatically : 

In  my  opinion,  every  proposition  worthy  of  sale  has  plenty 
of  prospects  who  are  precise  prospects  and  not  near  prospects. 
The  tendency  of  some  salesmen  is  to  use  up  time  on  a  great 
many  prospects  who  are  vague  prospects.  It  takes  much  time 
and  painstaking  effort  to  sift  out  of  a  class  of  vague  prospects, 
a  selected  few  who  are  precise  prospects.  Nevertheless,  it 
pays,  because  each  precise  prospect  is  virtually  sold  on  proper 
presentation  of  a  proposition.   .    .    . 

A  prospect  financially  unable  is  not  a  precise  prospect 
for  anything,  so  why  waste  good  selling  time  on  such?  If 
you  sell  cigars  at  $7  per  hundred,  why  consider  every  cigar 
smoker  a  prospect?  Many  salesmen  work  on  that  principle. 
A  man  accustomed  to  smoking  25-cent  cigars  is  not  a  precise 
prospect.  On  the  other  hand,  should  you  be  selling  25-cent 
quality,  a  smoker  of  7-cent  cigars  is  a  prospect,  yet  not  a 
precise  prospect  for  your  particular  cigar.  Between  him 
and  your  25-cent  article  is  an  educational  stretch  to  be  bridged, 
and,  besides  that,  perhaps  financial  inability.  So  long  as 
precise  prospects  are  in  abundance,  why  go  in  for  educational 
work  at  the  expense  of  actual  selling  time?   .    .    . 

I  have  had  considerable  sales  managing  experience  and, 
among  other  things,  I  found  most  salesmen  knew  nothing  of 
this  principle  and  consequently  dissipated  a  very  good  pro- 

'  8  "When    Salesmen    Select   Their    Own    Prospects,"    Faulhauber,    Frank   V.,    How  to 
Sell  and  What,  Jan.   1923,  p.  31. 
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portion   of   their   selling   time   on   near   prospects   and   non- 
prospects. 

The  salesmen  who  utilize  this  principle  by  doing  the 
preparatory  work  it  entails  make  big  successes.  That  man 
in  New  York  who  writes  $1,000,000  life  insurance  monthly 
adopted  this  principle  as  the  keystone  of  his  selling  efforts.4 

Human-Interest  Selling. — This  type  of  prospecting  makes 
it  necessary  to  pay  special  attention  to  discovering  all  the  avail- 
able information  about  a  prospect.  Every  human  quality 
should  be  uncovered.  As  has  been  stated,  in  this  type  of  sell- 
ing an  exceedingly  liberal  use  of  sales  methods  can  be  made. 
Consequently,  prospecting  every  human  whim,  interest,  habit, 
hobby,  recreation,  "favorite  axe,"  and  opinion  is  essential. 
This  latter  suggestion  is  just  as  true  of  selling  staples  direct  to 
the  consumer  as  it  is  of  selling  specialties.  While  it  may  be 
necessary  in  the  case  of  specialties  to  fit  the  prospect  to  the 
proposition,  it  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  staples  to  combat  the 
well-established  habit  of  buying  such  articles  from  the  retail 
store.  In  the  former  case,  the  prospect  needs  to  have  reasons 
why  he  should  buy  the  product  at  all  presented,  and  in  the  latter 
he  needs  to  be  shown  why  he  should  buy  it  from  the  salesman. 
In  either  instance,  thorough  prospecting  will  furnish  the  fact 
angles  upon  which  to  construct  the  interest  step. 

Obtaining  the  Interview. — Obtaining  the  interview  is, 
generally  speaking,  not  such  a  difficult  matter  in  house-to-house 
selling  as  it  may  be  in  other  types  of  selling.  The  curiosity  and 
good-fellowship  appeals  will  usually  pave  the  way  for  an  inter- 
view. However,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  courtesy  must  be 
practiced  at  all  times  if  the  salesman  wishes  to  avoid  having 
doors  abruptly  slammed  in  his  face.  The  day  of  the  tricky, 
"stick-your-foot-in-the-door"  salesman  has  gone  by.  Every 
time  you  force  an  interview  by  such  obsolete  methods  you  make 

4  "The  Sale  That  Had  to  be  Made  Over,"  Jones,   M.   S.,   How  to  Sell  and   What 
Aug.  1922,  p.   103 — second  prize  letter. 
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it  more  difficult   for  the  next  house-to-house   salesman  who 

comes  along. 

What  has  been  said  regarding  the  complete  use  of  methods 
and  tactics  applies  with  emphasis  to  the  sales  talk  itself.  Each 
step_attention,  interest,  desire,  and  action— can  and  should 
be  developed  with  thoroughness  to  the  point  where  the  prospect 
gives  some  indication  of  a  readiness  to  proceed  further  along 
the  sales  route. 

Needs  and  Difficulties  and  the  Interest  Step. — A  vivid 
and  compelling  statement  of  needs  and  difficulties  is  particularly 
essential  to  successful  house-to-house  selling.  A  prospect  may 
be  interested  enough  in  a  product  to  let  the  salesman  talk,  but 
unless  that  prospect  recognizes  a  very  close  relationship  be- 
tween your  offering  and  a  personal  need,  he  or  she  will  not 
develop  a  buying  interest.  That  means,  then,  that  pains  must 
be  taken  to  establish  consciousness  of  need  first. 

How  often  is  a  salesman  irked  because  of  the  triteness 
of  his  selling  arguments?  He  goes  from  place  to  place, 
stressing  the  same  features  of  the  article  he  is  handling;  and 
many  times  he  does  it,  by  rote,  until  the  job  literally  becomes 
tiresome.  Such  a  salesman,  to  be  sure,  is  not  in  the  mood 
to  make  for  many  sales. 

But  the  wise  salesman,  and  he's  the  one  who  will  turn  in 
the  most  sales,  stresses  the  advisability  of  possessing  his  article 
as  regards  the  individual  customer.  He  is  presenting  a  more 
specific  argument  in  selling  tactics.  And  the  customer,  of 
course,  cannot  help  but  be  impressed  by  the  way  such  a 
salesman  succeeds,  in  turning  the  sale— the  salesman  to  all 
appearance  is  thinking  of  the  prospect,  not  alone  of  the 
article  he   is   selling. 

We  can  illustrate  our  reasoning  by  citing  the  case  of  a 
salesman  who  was  the  representative  of  a  fire  extinguisher 
firm.  He  had  become  aware  of  the  sameness  of  the  selling 
arguments  he  pointed  out  in  trying  to  sell  fire  extinguishers. 
There  was  nothing  to  inspire,  by  trotting  from  prospect  to 
prospect,  and  by  simply  confining  his  efforts  to  emphasizing 
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the  good  features  embodied  in  the  article.  But,  as  we  shall 
see,  there  is  a  better  way  for  everything-,  if  one  will  only 
mull  over  the  problem. 

This  salesman  had  visited  the  studio  of  an  artist  whom  he 
wished  to  interest  in  a  fire  extinguisher.  But  he  soon  realized 
the  futility  of  the  cut-and-dried  selling  arguments  on  the 
artistic  gentleman,  who  seemed  not  very  receptive.  Finally, 
the  salesman  tried  another  tack.  He  said :  "It's  not  a  question 
of  being  insured,  Mr.  Traymore.  Do  you  think  your  insur- 
ance company  could  reimburse  you  fully  if  your  paintings 
should  be  destroyed  by  fire?  They  will  come  across  with 
the  cash,  I'll  admit  that;  but  what  about  those  paintings 
up  there,  which  you  say  are  some  of  your  first  ones  and 
which  you  value  so  much?" — he  pointed  at  the  prize  paint- 
ings— "Do  you  think  the  money  you  will  receive  will  smooth 
things  over?" 

That  salesman  went  out  of  that  studio  with  one  fire  ex- 
tinguisher less.5 

Appealing  to  the  Buying  Motives. — Closely  related  to  this 
matter  of  needs  and  difficulties  is  the  question  of  the  appeal 
to  the  buying  motives,  as  has  been  suggested  in  the  chapter, 
' 'Presenting  the  Sales  Talk."  In  house-to-house  selling,  the 
salesman  should  constantly  remember  that  he  will  be  dealing 
with  human  beings  largely  influenced  by  motives.  Profit  or 
gain  will  not  always  or  usually  be  the  buying  motive,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  dealer.  All  of  the  buying  motives  will  be  available, 
with  comfort  and  convenience  generally  proving  the  most  easily 
appealed  to.  The  more  directly  the  salesman  can  appeal  to  a 
dominant  motive  early  in  the  interest  step,  the  more  likely  will 
he  be  to  make  effective  his  presentation  of  needs  and  difficulties. 
House-to-house  salesmen  will,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
meet  and  talk  to  the  housewife.  He  should  carefully  consider 
the  possible  appeal  of  his  offering  to  a  woman.  He  should 
keep  uppermost  in  his  mind  that  the  woman's  principal  interest 

nri    !  "Stepping    Into    the    Prospect's    Shoes,"    Faulhaber,    Frank   V.,    How   to    Sell   and 
What,  Aug.   1922,  p.  95, 
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is  usually  pride  in  her  home  and  satisfaction  in  possessing 
things  that  make  easier,  more  healthful,  and  more  pleasurable 
housekeeping. 

The  Importance  of  Demonstration. — In  the  latter  part  of 
the  interest  step  the  demonstration  is  most  important  to  the 
house-to-house  salesman.  If  it  is  at  all  possible,  the  product 
should  actually  and  physically  be  demonstrated  before  the  pros- 
pect. In  the  case  of  the  sale  of  service,  such  as  advertising 
space,  of  course,  this  is  somewhat  impossible.  However,  even 
in  these  instances  some  "stage  business"  of  demonstration 
should  be  presented,  if  it  is  nothing  more  than  pad  and  pencil 
used  to  diagram  talking  points  and  proof. 

It  is  a  psychological  truth  th  *  the  mind  concentrates  more 
readily  and  for  a  longer  time  though  the  eyes  than  through 
any. of  the  other  senses.  If  you*  prospect  is  watching  you, 
you  have  his  interest,  but  if  he  is  intensely  interested  in  the 
blank  wall  immediately  above  your  head,  he  is  probably 
figuring  out  how  he  can  make  the  tenth  hole  in  par  the  next 
afternoon.6 

Demonstration  is  a  powerful  factor  in  selling  household 
appliances.  Take,  for  example,  the  vacuum  cleaner.  Flour, 
dirt,  and  light  ashes  may  be  thrown  on  a  rug  and  ground  in 
with  the  foot  only  to  be  removed  by  the  suction  of  the  cleaner 
while  the  colors  of  the  rug  are  brightened  in  addition.  After 
a  hurried  once-over  operation  of  the  machine  the  dirt  and  dust 
may  be  emptied  in  a  pile  on  a  sheet  of  paper  and  weighed  on  a 
balancing  scale.  Such  sales  tactics  are  often  more  effective 
than  arguments  and  talking  points. 

In  this  type  of  selling  the  talking  points  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed in  technical  detail.  Neither  should  they  be  set  apart  and 
grouped  together  for  a  theoretical  explanation  and  followed  by 
the  demonstration.     They  should  be  demonstrated  as  they  are 

6  ''Making  Your  Pencil  Help  You  Sell,"  Prendergast,  John  M.,  How  to  Sell  ani 
What,  Aug.   1922,  p.   1 16. 
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explained,  scattered  throughout  the  latter  part  of  the  interest 
step.  The  prospect  should  not  be  conscious  of  a  skeleton  out- 
line of  talking  points  supported  by  bits  of  demonstrating  proof. 
Rather,  the  demonstration  should  stand  out  prominently,  and 
the  talking  points  should  evolve  from  it  without  being  tagged 
too  plainly,  except  in  their  relationship  to  the  prospect's  needs 
and  difficulties. 

Extending  the  Desire  Step. — Desire  should  be  made  an 
important  step  in  house-to-house  selling  to  the  consumer.  It 
can  be  extended  and  emphasized  more  in  this  type  of  selling 
than  in  any  other.  It  should  be  planned  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  primary  and  secondary  buying  motives  appealed 
to  in  the  interest  step.  The  salesman  should  remember  that 
the  average  ultimate  consumer  is  moved  to  act  more  by  emo- 
tion than  by  reason.  This  prospect  will  buy  when  he  wants 
the  offering.  Fan  the  flame  by  picturing  use  and  possession 
as  vividly  as  you  can.  It  is  desire  and  nothing  else  by  means 
of  which  the  salesman  is  enabled  to  close  this  type  of  prospect. 

Meeting  Objections. — The  house-to-house  salesman  should 
also  take  care,  so  far  as  possible,  to  answer  stock  objections  in 
the  selling  talk  before  they  are  voiced  by  the  prospect.  He 
should  attempt  to  knit  his  talk  together  so  closely  and  carefully 
that  the  prospect  will  have  very  little  opportunity  to  interrupt. 
He  should  attempt  to  do  this,  not  because  of  any  fear  in 
answering  objections,  but  in  order  to  get  as  much  forward- 
movement  continuity  toward  a  close  as  he  can. 

The  Pitkin  Selling  Ladder — A  good  discussion  of  objec- 
tions and  obstacles  in  house-to-house  selling  is  the  talk  called 
the  "Pitkin  Selling  Ladder,"  written  for  J.  M.  Pitkin  and 
Company  by  its  employment  manager,  Clyde  G.  Bliss.  Mr. 
Bliss  diagrams  the  selling  process  as  a  ladder,  with  each  rung  as 
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an  objection.  Starting  at  the  bottom,  he  designates  each  rung 
up  the  ladder  :  (  i )  Too  busy  today;  (2)  What  are  you  selling? 
(3)  I  am  not  interested;  (4)  I  don't  know  the  goods;  (5)  I 
don't  need  anything  now;   (6)   I'll  think  it  over — call  again; 

(7)  I  like 's  goods  better;  (8)  Your  price  is  too  high. 

Mr.  Bliss's  comments  and  discussion  are  so  suggestive  that 
many  of  them  are  reprinted  here. 

How  far  do  you  go  up  this  ladder  before  you  are  stopped, 
and  quit  trying  for  an  order?  The  first  rung  of  this  ladder 
stops  a  great  many  of  our  representatives  and  they  cannot 
or  do  not  overcome  that  first  objection  that  we  are  so  apt 
to  hear. 

Each  rung  of  the  ladder  is  an  excuse  or  an  objection  that 
housekeepers  sometimes  (not  always)  use  to  make  it  harder 
for  you  to  get  an  order.  It  isn't  your  fault,  nor  the  fault  of 
the  goods,  nor  of  that  particular  lady — it's  just  the  ordinary 
trait  of  us  humans  that  makes  us  want  to  put  up  some 
resistance  when  someone  offers  us  an  opportunity  to  buy 
something.  It  is  a  contest  in  salesmanship — one  trying  to 
sell  goods — the  other  trying  to  sell  the  salesman  the  idea  that 
they  don't  want  to  buy  what  you  offer.  The  best  salesman 
ahuays  wins! 

The  man  with  the  Pitkin  kit  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder 
has  a  trip  ahead  of  him  that  is  just  what  he  makes  it.  Perhaps 
that  person  is  you,  starting  up  the  ladder  of  selling  whose 
rungs  spell  your  difficulties,  too !  You  surely  meet  some  of 
them  and,  if  you  do,  this  article  is  meant  for  you  to  read. 

American  people  like  to  buy  and  you  can  sell  them  if  you 
will.  But — to  sell  them  orders,  and  particularly  to  get  large 
orders — you  must  be  resourceful — ready  to  answer  every 
question  about  your  goods,  overcome  every  objection,  and 
create  desire  for  your  goods  before  you  can  write  up  a  nice 
order. 

If  you  hear  'Too  busy  today"— rung  No.  1— you  will 
actually  disappoint  the  lady  if  you  should  say  "All  right, 
thank  you,"  and  walk  away.  Don't  do  that — ever !  Say 
something  like  this— "Of  course,  you  are  busy.  So  am  I. 
I   am   a  busy  business   man    (or   woman)    and   my  business 
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today  is  to  show  you  how  to  save  money  and  get  better  goods." 
Or,  instead  of  making  a  strong,  affirmative  statement  (never 
use  a  negative  of  any  kind  in  selling  if  you  can  avoid  it)  — 
ask  her  a  question  that  demands  an  affirmative  reply — some- 
thing like  this : — "You  have  time  to  listen  for  five  minutes 
if  I  can  show  you  an  interesting  offer  that  will  give  your 
family  something  better  for  less  money,  haven't  you?"  She 
can't  say  anything  but  "yes"  and  then  you  can  launch  into 
your   talk. 

Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  she  will  make  a  "Yankee 
reply"  by  answering  your  question  by  asking  another — the 
second  rung  in  the  ladder:  "What  are  you  selling?"  Don't 
just  say  "Toilet  articles,  extracts,  soaps,  etc."  And  don't  just 
say  "Pitkin  products."  Everybody  buys  the  above-mentioned 
articles  and  there  are  a  lot  of  disreputable  people  around 
selling  goods  of  low  quality,  people  who  never  expect  a  repeat 
order  as  you  do.  Furthermore,  she  may  not  know  the  name 
"Pitkin"  and  so  in  giving  her  either  of  the  above  replies  you 
have  failed  to  tell  her  something  interesting.  Make  your  an- 
swer to  this  question  interesting.  Fit  it  to  her  personality — 
size  her  up.  Does  she  appear  to  be  a  person  who  would  appre- 
ciate saving  money  most,  or  higher  quality,  or  high  quality  in 
attractive  packages?  Use  your  judgment  and  then  say  some- 
thing along  these  lines :  "Goods  that  give  you  twice  as  much 
for  the  money — better  quality  at  less  cost."  Or — "Goods 
which  I  have  samples  of  in  this  case  that  will  prove  to  you 
that  here  are  better  goods,  at  less  money,  packed  in  the  most 
beautiful  containers  you  ever  saw." 

"I  am  not  interested" — rung  No.  3 — should  never  halt  you. 
"Of  course,  you  are  not  interested  yet,  Mrs.  Brown.  You 
haven't  seen  these  goods.  The  moment  I  get  this  case  opened, 
you  will  thank  me  for  perhaps  being  so  persistent  in  asking 
you  to  look  them  over."  Enthusiasm,  real,  personal  enthu- 
siasm, is  what  puts  that  over — it  is  what  interests  your 
prospect  in  you  and  your  goods,  convinces  her  of  their  merits 
and  makes  her  buy.  Study  your  samples,  know  them  and 
their  strong,  superior  points  until  you  know,  as  we  know, 
that  your  line  is  superior  to  any  other  line — and  the  one 
your  customers  should  buy. 

Rung  No.  4 — "I  don't  know  the  goods" — is  interesting  to 
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you,  because,  before  knowing  the  goods  you  want  your  cus- 
tomers to  know  you,  too.  If  she  already  knows  you — fine ! 
If  she  does  not,  tell  her  enough  so  she  will  feel  acquainted 
with  you.  For  the  former  case,  one  of  our  best  territory 
openers  used  to  say — Well,  Mrs.  Brown,  you  surely  know  me. 
You  know  I  am  going  to  stake  my  chances  of  a  living  on  these 
goods.  This  territory  is  small,  and  I  must  have  repeat  busi- 
ness. This  is  only  one  of  several  similar  lines  on  the  market 
— and  I  just  naturally  picked  the  best !  And — when  he  came 
to  a  stranger's  house — he  made  it  plain  that  he  had  lived 
there  so  many  years,  knew  such  people,  maybe  her  husband 
or  some  relative  or  mutual  acquaintances,  spoke  of  his  church, 
or  lodge,  or  other  affiliations  and  almost  always  found  some 
common  ground  between  them  that  instantly  put  him  out  of 
the  stranger  class.  Then — to  really  answer  the  objection — "I 
don't  know  your  goods" — you  can  say — "You  don't  have  to, 
Mrs.  Jones,  as  long  as  you  know  me  and  know  where  I  live 
and  remember  that  there  is  an  absolute  guarantee  behind  the 
goods  that  gives  you  absolute  protection  against  loss.  These 
goods  must  satisfy  you,  or  the  Pitkin  Company  wants  you 
to  tell  me,  and  your  money  will  be  refunded  without  question." 

You  have  given  your  customer  an  idea  of  what  your  line 
is,  maybe  she  thinks  it  is  fine,  but  says :  "I  really  don't  need 
anything  now" — rung  No.  5.  Maybe  she  doesn't  think  she 
does — but  we  know  that  if  you  say  something  like  this — 
"Really,  Mrs.  Jones,  here  are  pure  food  products,  toilet  prep- 
arations, and  other  real  necessities — things  that  every  house- 
hold wants,  needs  and  buys — all  better  quality  for  less  money. 
Take  the  ...  for  instance" — here  you  pick  up  something 
that  might  strike  her  interest  and  then  branch  right  into  an 
interesting  talk  on  it. 

Rung  No.  6  is  just  a  stall — to  get  rid  of  you,  a  thing 
they  sometimes  say  before  you  have  them  interested — "I'll 
think  it  over — call  again."  They  are  pretty  apt  to  do  as  their 
neighbors  do,  however.  A  lady  usually  hates  to  see  the  folks 
next  door  enjoying  something  that  her  family  doesn't  have. 
One  of  our  livest  local  managers,  a  lady  salesman  herself, 
used  to  say  (and  still  does)  :  "Mrs.  Smith,  I  don't  want  to 
appear  bold,  but  Mrs.  Jones,  the  second  house  up  the  street, 
just  gave  me  a  nice  order  for  several  items  and  says  she  can 
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hardly  wait  to  pass  the  goods  on  to  her  family  for  their 
enjoyment.  I  am  only  going  to  call  on  my  customers  once 
a  month  (or  every  six  weeks)  and  I  really  hate  to  see  your 
family  going  without  some  of  these  really  helpful  things  until 
the  next  trip.  Now,  during  this  weather,  everybody  is 
using  .  .  .  etc.,  etc." — and  you  have  her  interested  in  some 
seasonal  article  that  Mrs.  Jones'  family  will  soon  be  enjoying 
and  that  she  should  be  using  right  now — and  she  begins  to 
get  interested. 

You  only  hear  this  one — rung  No.  7 — when  a  customer  is 
not  acquainted  with  Pitkin  products — "I  like  .  .  .  's  goods 
better."  If  you  say:  "Yes,  they  are  good  goods,  Mrs.  Jones, 
they  do  have  some  pretty  good  numbers  in  their  line,  nearly  as 
good  as  ours.  But  take  our  .  .  .  for  instance.  It  is 
made.  ...  I  don't  think  their  goods  can  match  that,  do 
you?  etc."  Comparisons  don't  do  any  hurt,  not  to  Pitkin 
products.  You  can  take  any  item  and  talk  facts  about  it 
and  sell  it.  You  can  do  this  best  when  you  know  our  goods 
in  comparison  with  others — then  you  can  convince  your  cus- 
tomers-to-be that  they  "Do  riot  like  .  .  .  's  goods  better." 
Try  it. 

When  you  stumble  on  rung  No.  8,  "The  price  is  too  high" 
— agree — "it  does  seem  a  little  high  for  a  small  package, 
doesn't  it,  Mrs.  Jones  ?  But — this  little  tube  of  vanilla,  for 
instance,  costs  30  cents.  Without  alcohol,  it  is  equal  to  ten 
times  the  bulk  of  alcoholic  vanilla.  Ten  times  this  much 
would  cost  nearly  $2 — you  save  $1.70  by  buying  Pitkin's!" 
Talk  quality.  Prove  by  facts  and  figures  that  you  are  giving 
more  quality  for  the  price  than  she  ever  saw  before.  You 
certainly  are — there  is  no  question  about  it.  Study  your 
handbook  (if  you  have  lost  it  ask  us  for  another — they  are 
free) — learn  the  "figures-that-make-sales"  about  these  goods. 

Remember — the  top  rung  can  be  reached  nine  times  out  of 
ten  if  you  work  right.  Thought,  study,  and  experimenting 
will  teach  you  how  to  master  the  details  of  what  to  say — how 
to  overcome  successfully  every  situation — make  the  interview 
interesting,  and  leave  the  relationship  between  you  and  your 
customer  friendly.  That  is  real  business — full  of  interesting 
personality,  talking  about  interesting  goods,  in  a  keen,  honest, 
friendly  way.     Attract  attention.     Turn  it  to  interest.     Create 
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desire.  Cause  decision  or  action.  Those  are  the  four  points 
of  selling;  this  article  helps  make  the  accomplishment  of 
them  smooth,  we  hope,  for  your  Pitkin  selling  in  your 
territory.7 

Personality  in  House-to-House  Selling. — Last,  but  not  by 
any  means  least,  personality  should  be  mentioned  as  a  particu- 
lar asset  in  this  type  of  selling.  Courtesy  and  tact  are  espe- 
cially persuasive  in  addressing  the  woman  buyer,  the  house- 
wife. The  general  personality  selling  appeals  will  prove  to  be 
quite  compelling  in  this  type  of  selling.  The  salesman  should 
strive  to  develop  a  pleasing  attitude  and  manner.  He  should 
make  it  his  aim  to  be  a  superior  type  of  house-to-house  sales- 
man. Any  effort  he  may  make  will  be  returned  to  him  with 
interest  in  commissions  earned. 

Selling  High-Grade  Specialty  Service. — A  final  word  is 
perhaps  necessary  in  connection  with  selling  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer high-grade  specialty  service  like  insurance,  financial 
services,  and  securities.  In  selling  such  intangible  offerings 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  salesman  faces  special  diffi- 
culty. However,  most  of  what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing 
paragraphs  applies  with  equal  force  to  this  sort  of  selling, 
that  is,  with  the  restriction  that  the  intangibility  of  the  offering 
imposes.  In  these  cases,  the  salesman  cannot  bring  to  his  aid 
the  five  senses  of  the  buyer.  He  has  nothing  to  show  to  the 
buyer,  nothing  to  allow  the  buyer  to  feel  or  smell,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  demonstration  must  be  a  reason-why  paper  dem- 
onstration. The  talking  points  assume  more  importance  and 
must  be  made  to  stand  out  clearly  and  to  pile  up  impressively. 

Establishing  Immediate  Needs. — The  principal  difficulty, 
however,  is  not  in  the  inability  to  demonstrate.     It  is  rather 


7  "Spice  o'Life,"   C   J.    M.    Pitkin   &   Co.'s   house  organ,   Aug.    i,    1922;   reprinted   in 
How  to  Sell  and    Wind,   Oct.    1922,   pp.  245,  ff. 
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that  in  the  case  of  pure  service  the  salesman  is  selling  future 
promises  and  possibilities.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of 
securities.  The  salesman  sells  stocks  which  will  pay  dividends 
at  a  future  date  and  which  will  advance  in  market  price  in  the 
future.  He  sells  bonds  that  will  pay  interest  in  the  future 
and  mature  in  the  future.  Or  take  insurance.  The  insur- 
ance salesman  sells  future  realization  of  investment.  Now, 
people  can  be  persuaded  to  buy  when  they  recognize  immedi- 
ate needs,  but  when  they  see  only  future  possible  needs  the 
tendency  is  for  them  to  postpone.  Consequently,  the  sales- 
man's big  task  here  is. to  bring  this  future  "cashing-in"  proc- 
ess down  to  the  prospect  in  terms  of  an  immediate  need. 
If  he  sells  the  prospect  on  the  comfort  of  security  which  he 
will  obtain  immediately,  and  if  he  stresses  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  postponement,  he  will  be  working  in  this  direction. 
Desire  must  be  stirred  and  fanned  to  make  the  prospect  recog- 
nize and  intensively  realize  an  immediate  need.  (See  Appen- 
dix A  for  an  example  and  analysis  of  security  selling.) 

Problems 

1.  Read  the  following  three  groups   of   sentences.     Think   them  over 
carefully.     Be  prepared  to  comment  on  them  somewhat  in  detail  in  class. 

(a)  "All  women  want  silk  stockings. 

"They  are  willing  to  pay  the  market  price. 

"I  will  try  to  take  advantage  of  woman's  vanity." 

(b)  "I  will  make  statements  without  foundation  if  necessary. 
"I  will  use  a  more  durable  sample  than  my  line  covers. 

"I  will  keep  my  foot  in  the  door  so  the  prospect  can't  close  it. 
"I   will  tell  her  that   I  am   sacrificing  my  commission  to  win  a 
sales  contest." 

(c)  "I  will  make  my  prospect  want  my  silk  stockings. 
"She  will  believe  that  mine  are  best  in  the  line. 
"She  will  feel  that  she  is  getting  a  real  bargain. 

"I  will  perform  some  original  test  to  hold  her  attention." 

2.  Comment,  on  the  following  attention  sentences  : 

(a)  "Madam,   of  course,   you  are   interested  in  silk  stockings." 

(b)  "No   doubt   you   are   well    supplied    with    silk    stockings,    Madam, 

but,  just  like  people,  silk  stockings  are  different." 


. 
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3.  Criticize   the   following  approach: 

"Good  morning,  Lady.  Did  you  get  the  card  I  stuck  in  your  mail 
box  yesterday?  Well,  I  guess  that'll  be  about  all  the  introduction 
necessary.     Here's  the  brush  I  said  I'd  give  you. 

"Now,  this  brush  is  our  leader,  a  dustless  floor  mop;  the  handle, 
as  you  can  see,  is  made  of  the  best  of  hardwood;  the  bracket  where 
the  brush  is  joined  onto  the  handle  is  made  of  heavily  nickel-plated 
brass ;  the  brush  itself  is  made  of  the  highest  quality  long  woolen  yarns 
twisted  in  guaranteed  rust-proof  steel  wire — a  brush  of  a  hundred 
uses — and  it  costs  you  only  one-ninety,  at  that. 

"This  brush  is  one  of  our  most  popular  brushes.  It  is  a  lavatory 
brush  with  a  genuine  rubberoid  handle,  and  imported  fiber  bristles, 
which  are  also  clinched  in  our  rust-proof  steel  wire.  This  brush  sells 
for  65  cents  and  is  a  rare  buy  at  that  price." 

4.  Read  and  analyze  in  a  class  report  either  the  sample  Fuller  brush 
sale  or  the  Wear-Ever  Aluminum  sale  reprinted  in  "Constructive  Salesman- 
ship," Stevenson,  J.  A.  (Harpers). 

5.  Write  a  desire  step  which  will  be  effective  in  selling  an  electric 
power  washing  machine.  Your  prospect  is  a  woman  who  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  sending  practically  all  her  washing  to  a  commercial  laundry.  She 
is  not  well-to-do  financially. 

6.  Study  the  analysis  and  sale  of  securities  reprinted  in  Appendix  A. 
Compare  it  with  your  analysis  made  in  Problem  4.  Write  a  short  paper  on 
"The  Differences  in  Selling  Tangible  and  Intangible  Products  to  the  Con- 
sumer." 

7.  Examine  the  files  of  Salesology  and  How  to  Sell  and  What.  Write 
a    short   paper   on    "The   Status    of    House-to-House    Selling    Today." 

8.  In  selling  Oliver  gas-burner  appliances  direct  to  the  home,  to  what 
buying  motives  would  you  appeal? 

9.  You  are  selling  a  20-year  endowment  insurance  policy  to  a  young 
mechanical  engineer.  Near  the  close,  the  prospect  offers  a  postponement 
objection.  How  would  you  meet  this  objection  in  the  light  of  what  has 
been  said  in  this  chaper? 

10.  Suppose  you  are  selling  a  valuable  farm  and  stock  medical  book 
to  farmers.  To  what  buying  motives  would  you  appeal?  What  would 
be  the  special  problems  of  selling  this  kind  of  a  product  to  farmer 
prospects  ? 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

RETAIL  STORE  SELLING  TO  THE  CONSUMER 

Individuality  of  Retail  Selling. — Perhaps  the  most 
sharply  differentiated  and  individual  of  all  the  types  of  personal 
salesmanship  is  retail-store  selling,  "over-the-counter"  selling 
to  the  consumer.  Many  of  the  principles  and  methods  which 
have  been  discussed  have  no  application  to  this  type  of  selling, 
and  many  must  be  sharply  adapted.  Effective  selling  by  sales- 
people in  retail  stores,  however,  is  of  such  importance  that 
these  necessary  omissions  and  adaptations  will  be  presented 
in  some  detail. 

Principal  Characteristics  of  Retail  Selling. — The  out- 
standing differences  between  "retail-store  selling  and  the  other 
types  of  personal  salesmanship  are  principally  these.  In  selling 
"over-the-counter,"  preliminary  prospecting  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  true  that,  in  the  case  of  steady  customers,  retail 
salespeople  can  secure  prospecting  information  in  the  suc- 
cessive sales  interviews,  but,  on  the  whole,  prospecting  is  rela- 
tively impossible.  Then,  too,  in  this  type  of  selling  there  is 
no  problem  of  obtaining  the  interview.  Shoppers,  attracted  by 
advertising  or  counter  display,  come  to  the  store  and  to  a 
particular  counter.  Again,  the  actual  sales  talk  is  very  much 
restricted  in  retail  store  selling.  All  the  steps  are  usually 
present,  but  very  much  reduced  in  extent  and  not  so  confined 
to  one  particular  product  or  line.  The  prospective  customer, 
too,  takes  more  actual  part  in  the  interview  than  does  the 
prospect  in  other  types  of  selling.  The  salesperson  does  not 
dominate  the  interview  to  the  extent  that  is  usual  in  other 
cases. 

35i 
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Retail  Selling  Is  Not  Easy  Selling. — It  must  not  be  as- 
sumed, however,  that  retail  selling  to  the  consumer  is  an  easy 
method  of  salesmanship.  Anyone  experienced  in  shopping  at 
retail  stores  knows  that  effective  retail  selling  is  all  too  seldom 
met  with.  This  is  probably  due  in  most  cases  to  the  facts  that 
the  compensation  of  the  retail  clerk  is  limited,  being  entirely 
or  largely  a  fixed  salary,  and  that  retail  managerial  attention 
has  been  devoted  far  more  to  the  control  of  salespeople — 
record  keeping — than  to   education   and   stimulation. 

Retail  salesmanship  should  not  consist  of  mere  order  taking 
and  filling.  It  should  be  just  as  much  sales  making  as  any  other 
kind  of  personal  salesmanship.  With  these  considerations  in 
mind,  let  us  examine  the  adaptations  necessary  in  presenting 
the  various  steps  of  the  sale  "over-the-counter." 

Attention  in  the  Retail  Sale. — The  attention  step  is  im- 
portant to  the  retail  clerk.  The  salesperson  must  either  estab- 
lish a  pleasing  impression  of  willingness  to  serve  or  actually 
introduce  the  goods.  In  other  words,  attention  in  this  type  of 
selling  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  securing  attention  as  it  is 
of  holding  favorable  attention  until  interest  can  be  developed. 
The  prospective  customer  may  be  momentarily  attracted  by 
a  counter  display  and  stop  before  the  clerk  can  give  him  serv- 
ice, and  this  favorable  attention  needs  to  be  held  until  interest 
can  be  aroused  and  developed. 

Attitude  and  Manner  of  the  Clerk. — The  salesperson's 
every  action  must  create  the  idea  of  readiness  to  serve.  Dis- 
agreeable mannerisms  of  dress  or  action  must  be  avoided. 
Some  sort  of  instant  and  cheerful  recognition  must  be  given 
to  the  customer,  though  it  is  but  a  genial  look  or  a  nod. 

Phrasing  the  Opening  Remark. — The  salesperson's  open- 
ing words  have  been  the  subject  of  much  concern  by  the  retail 
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stores.  Recently  Women's  Wear  reported  Dr.  Stanley  Krebs 
as  saying  that  "wait"  and  "assist"  are  two  words  which  should 
be  dropped  from  the  clerk's  vocabulary.  His  discussion  holds 
that  "May  I  wait  on  you?"  and  "May  I  assist  you?"  are  both 
bad  forms  and  that  the  best  wording  of  the  approach  is,  "Beg 
your  pardon,  may  I  be  of  service?"  Certainly  most  retail 
clerks  start  off  with  weak  openings  of  the  "Don't  you  want  to 
buy?"  variety.  A  suggestion  to  buy  is  usually  resisted  by  the 
customer.  The  sales  clerk  should  attempt  to  get  at  the  subject 
from  the  customer's  point  of  view  by  appealing  to  taste,  com- 
fort, pride,  or  some  such  feeling,  if  he  wishes  to  hold  and 
develop  favorable  attention. 

But  holding  favorable  atttention  goes  farther  than  the  first 
greeting  of  the  prospect.  A  salesperson  cannot  continue  to 
hold  a  prospective  customer's  favorable  attention  unless  he 
gives  close  attention  to  what  the  prospect  says  and  does.  "It 
is  the  finest  kind  of  courtesy  to  listen  attentively  to  the 
customer." 

The  Interest  Step. — Care  and  tact  are  essential  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  interest  step.  The  sales  clerk  must  get  informa- 
tion about  the  buyer's  needs.  Merely  to  hand  out  and  display 
an  article  the  prospect  asks  for  is  not  an  effective  means  of 
arousing  interest.  The  particular  article  may  not  tie  up 
directly  with  a  need  or  desire.  The  sales  clerk  should  attempt 
to  find  out  just  what  use  the  prospect  intends  to  make  of  the 
article.  Then  more  specific  and  definite  suggestions  can  be 
made,  and  a  demonstration  begun.  Customers  want  and 
appreciate  helpful  suggestions  from  salespeople. 

Securing  Information  of  Needs.— This  information 
should  be  secured  by  tactful  questioning.  However,  care 
should  be  exercised  not  to  ask  too  many  questions.  What  the 
salesperson  wants  to  find  out  is  just  what  use  the  prospect 
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wants  to  make  of  an  article.  Then  different  sizes,  styles,  and 
qualities  can  be  shown  until  the  need  is  exactly  fitted.  Too 
many  questions  will  shake  the  prospect's  confidence  in  the  sales- 
man's knowledge  of  the  goods.  Notice  the  following  inter- 
view in  a  men's  furnishing  department. 

Customer:    I  should  like  to  look  at  some  hats. 

Salesman:  What  kind? 

Customer:    Oh,   felt,  certainly. 

Salesman:  What   size? 

Customer:    I  really  don't  know.     Let  me  try  a  7%. 

Salesman:  Won't  a  7  do? 

Customer:    Perhaps. 

Salesman:  What  color   do  you  prefer? 

Customer:    Gray,   I  think. 

Salesman:  Would  you  like  one  of  the  new  "Personality 

Brims"? 

Such  a  method  of  procedure  is  annoying  to  the  customer. 
It  is  hardly  conducive  to  holding  favorable  attention  and  arous- 
ing interest.  It  would  have  been  better  for  the  salesman  to 
have  asked  the  question,  "Are  you  interested  in  an  attractive 
straw  or  a  felt  for  informal  wear?"  while  he  measured  the 
man's  head  or  examined  the  old  hat  to  find  the  size.  This 
could  have  been  followed  by  presenting  a  hat  with  a  remark 
like  this: 

Here  is  one  of  our  latest  felts  with  the  Personality  Brim 
in  an  attractive  gray.  Try  it  on  for  size.  If  you  don't  care 
for  the  style  or  color,  I  have  a  wide  variety  of  numbers  here. 
We  will  find  one  that  you  won't  be  able  to  resist. 

The  fewer  questions  the  salespersons  ask,  the  more  con- 
fidence the  buyer  is  apt  to  have  in  their  ability  to  help,  and 
confidence  is  an  important  factor  in  closing  retail  sales. 

Importance  of  Knowledge  of  Goods. — This  discussion 
leads  right  into  a  consideration  of  the  salesperson  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  goods  he  sells.     Knowledge  of  the  goods, 
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detailed  and  specific,  is  what  the  customer  demands  and  has  a 
right  to  expect.  No  retail  clerk  can  hope  to  develop  a  buying 
interest  in  a  shopping  customer  unless  he  can  give  that  customer 
specific  information  about  the  article  that  is  being  shown.  The 
sort  of  thing  that  occurred  in  the  following  incident  kills  a 
buying  interest. 

A  customer  in  a  high-class  men's  furnishings  store  stopped 
in  front  of  a  rack  of  handsome  cravats.  He  felt  one,  reflec- 
tively, and  turned  to  the  salesman  with  "What  is  it  ?"  "Pure 
silk,"  answered  the  man  behind  the  counter.  "Is  it  wood- 
fiber  silk?"  queried  the  customer,  detecting,  as  he  thought, 
that  the  cravat  had  a  somewhat  different  texture  from  those 
made  of  the  product  of  the  silkworm.  "Pure  silk,"  repeated 
the  cravat  salesman  in  exactly  the  same  tone  he  had  used 
before. 

The  customer's  question  was  a  perfectly  proper  one.  His 
reference  to  wood-fiber  silk  revealed  that  he  was  aware  that 
cravats,  hosiery,  and  other  goods  are  nowadays  sometimes 
made  of  wood  fiber,  that  looks  much  like  silk,  gives  good 
service,  and  is  often  spoken  of  as  silk,  artificial  silk,  or  wood- 
fiber  silk.  In  this  case  he  either  knew  more  about  the  sales- 
man's stock  than  the  salesman  knew  or  he  was  subjected  to 
curt  treatment  in  not  having  his  question  met.1 

Knowledge  of  the  goods  also  includes  knowledge  of  where 
the  goods  are.  The  salesman  needs  to  devote  some  of  his 
leisure  time  to  studying  his  stock  so  that  he  can  fix  in  his  mind 
a  sort  of  location  chart.  When  the  customer  asks  for  a  certain 
article  by  trade-name,  let  us  say,  it  is  far  more  effective  for  the 
salesman  to  say,  "Yes,  indeed.  Right  here — there — that  is  a 
fine  line  of  goods,"  than  to  fumble  about  and  half-heartedly 
apologize  for  himself  by  saying,  "Well,  we  did  have  some  of 
that.  Now,  let  me  see !  I'll  be  glad  to  show  it  to  you  if  I  can 
find  it.    Um  !    I'm  pretty  sure  we  have  it." 

You  cannot  demonstrate  your  goods  effectively  unless  you 

1  Retail  Advertising  and  Selling,  Hall,  S.  Roland,  pp.  407-408,  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co.,  Inc.,   1924. 
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produce  them  quickly  and  confidently.  I  hindering  and  aimless 
searching  are  almost  certain  to  cause  suspicion  or  a  lessening 
of  the  customer's  interest. 

An  Example  of  Developing  Interest. — Note  how  the 
salesgirl  developed  interest  in  the  following  interview.  Notice, 
too,  how  well  she  knew  her  stock. 

Customer:  Do  you  have  a  guaranteed  stocking? 

Girl  :  No,  but  we  have  something  just  as  good,  and  if  you 
do  not  find  it  satisfactory,  we  will  give  you  another  pair,  and 
that  is  as  good  as  a  guarantee. 

Customer:  Yes.     I  should  like  to  see  some  silk  stockings 

Girl:  These  have  a  cotton  top  and  cotton  heel.  The 
cotton  top  wears  better  with  the  garter.  We  never  have  any 
trouble  with  this  stocking. 

Customer:  Do  they  come  in  other  colors?  I  might  like 
something  for  a  Christmas  gift. 

Girl:  Yes,  25  different  colors.  The  price  is  $1.35.  This 
is  an  excellent  all-silk  stocking.  Has  a  spliced  heel.  Good- 
shaped  toe.     $1.50. 

Customer:  Have  you  something  a  little  bit  cheaper? 

Girl:  We  have  a  good  stocking  at  $1.  These  also  have 
a  spliced  heel.     You  see  the  toe  is  reinforced. 

Customer:  I  will  take  a  couple  of  pairs  of  these.  Have 
you  anything  cheaper  than  $1  ? 

Girl:  Yes,  some  nice  lisles.  This  is  a  new  winter  lisle 
with  double  knee.  This  is  something  we  haven't  had  until 
recently.  You  will  find  it  very  satisfactory.  These  are 
50  cents. 

Customer:  I  will  take  a  pair  of  these. 

Demonstration  in  the  Interview. — Demonstration  is  es- 
sential to  the  development  of  a  buying  interest  in  retail-store 
selling.  Merchandise  needs  to  be  shown  as  nearly  as  possible 
under  conditions  of  actual  use  and  service.  As  has  been  stated 
several  times  before,  most  people  are  quicker  to  understand 
through  eye  appeals  than  through  the  ear  appeal.     Then,  too, 
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retail  salespeople  do  not  often  possess  the  ability  to  create  at- 
tractive and  compelling  word  pictures.  It  is  far  more  efficient 
practice  for  them  to  try  to  improve  their  methods  of  physical 
demonstration. 

Handling  Merchandise  Persuasively. — The  salesman 
should  handle  merchandise  with  the  utmost  care  in  presenting  it 
across  the  counter.  The  very  way  in  which  he  touches  an 
article  can  show  how  he  regards  it  more  clearly  than  dozens  of 
adjectives.  The  story  is  current  that  a  certain  manufacturer 
of  hats  told  his  salesmen  to  handle  each  hat  as  if  it  represented 
a  value  of  a  million  dollars.  And  there  is  a  great  deal  of  selling 
truth  in  the  statement.  Rough  and  crude  handling  does  not 
create  a  favorable  impression  on  the  customer  as  to  the  value 
of  the  merchandise. 

Almost  any  product  can  be  demonstrated.  Breaking  a 
piece  of  thread  to  show  its  strength,  manipulating  a  cravat 
about  the  hand  to  show  its  appearance  when  tied,  wrinkling 
dress  goods  to  show  its  firmness  and  that  it  will  stay  pressed, 
all  these  maneuvers  and  many  more  are  simply  phases  of  dem- 
onstration. "You  may  be  a  fine  talker.  If  so,  thank  God  for 
the  gift,  but  don't  try  by  talk  to  make  a  small  boy  feel  the  joys 
of  having  his  velocipede.  Demonstrate  !  Put  him  on  the  thine 
and  roll  him  around." 

Notice  the  wording  and  handling  of  the  following  demon- 
stration. 

This  is  a  plum-color  corduroy.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  materials  for  afternoon  wear,  $2.50  a  yard  and 
40  inches  wide.  The  satin  finish  will  last  for  several  seasons. 
Make  this  one  up  in  one  of  the  new  models  with  a  cut-steel 
buckle  and  Hudson  Sable  furs. 

Or  take  this  material,  one  of  the  newest.  Kitten's  eye, 
it  is  sometimes  called.  It  is  so  soft.  Silk  and  wool,  $5  a 
yard.  It  takes  the  place  of  velvet.  This  color  is  peau  de 
souri,  or  mouseskin. 
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Leading  into  Desire. — In  demonstrating  the  salesman 
should  keep  the  customer  foremost  in  his  mind.  Get  the  cus- 
tomer to  exert  some  physical  action  toward  the  product.  Ask 
him  to  feel  the  product  or  try  it  on.  Once  get  the  customer 
imagining  himself  owning  and  using  the  product,  and  the 
sale  is  almost  certain. 

Throughout  the  interest  stage  take  care  to  bring  the  cus- 
tomer into  the  interview  as  much  as  possible.  At  all  costs 
avoid  talking  the  sale  to  death  at  this  stage.  Take  the  follow- 
ing comments  as  a  guide. 

Personally,  I  do  not  do  much  talking  other  than  what  is 
necessary  to  demonstrate  the  character  of  the  goods  I  am 
selling.  Now  and  then  a  good  sale  may  be  made  on  the 
strength  of  insistence,  but  when  the  customer  gets  home  she 
begins  to  feel  doubtful  and  to  wonder  if  she  was  not  over- 
persuaded  by  the  smooth-talking  salesman.  But  when  you 
give  the  buyer  full  opportunity  to  ask  questions  and  to  take 
part  in  the  discussion,  she  feels  that  the  deal  has  been  put 
through  on  her  own  initiative,  and  is  satisfied.2 

Desire  in  the  Interview. — Desire  in  retail-store  selling  is 
not  usually  a  definite,  hard-and-fast,  isolated  step  in  the  inter- 
view. It  is  sprinkled  in  and  through  the  physical  demonstra- 
tion to  the  prospect.  Nevertheless,  it  should  not  be  neglected  by 
the  retail  clerk.  People  do  not  ordinarily  buy  simply  merchan- 
dise, but,  as  some  one  has  said,  they  buy  "the  thought  beyond.'' 
A  picturing  appeal  which  shows  the  pleasure  and  comfort  the 
prospect  will  get  out  of  using  the  product  is  very  effective,  if 
it  is  not  extended  too  much  at  one  time. 

He  who  can  see  in  a  thermos  bottle  only  a  mechanical 
creation  with  a  double  wall  that  keeps  the  temperature  of  a 
liquid  inside  the  bottle  hot  or  cold  for  a  long  time  is  not 
destined  to  become  a  star  salesman  for  thermos  bottles.  He 
must  be  able  to  picture  in  his  own  mind  the  use  of  thermos 

"Ti^rk.  of    Paul   Gielsehnan,  one  of   the  heads  of   a  department  store   in   Macon. 
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bottles  on  picnics,  automobile  trips,  and  the  like,  and,  when 
occasion  requires,  he  must  be  able  to  suggest  these  pictures 
skilfully  to  prospective  customers.3 

Example  of  Desire  Creation. — Notice  how  the  salesperson 
in  the  following  interview  attempts  to  arouse  desire  by  creat- 
ing a  picture  of  the  prospect  owning  and  washing  the  gloves. 

Customer:  I  want  a  pair  of  gloves.  I  don't  know  what 
kind. 

Girl:  A  shopping  glove  or  a  dress  glove? 

Customer:  I  don't  know.  I  guess  I  want  an  everyday 
glove. 

Girl:  Then  I  would  suggest  a  Renier  kid  glove.  A  real 
kidskin  is  the  very  best  thing  you  can  get.  Lambskin  has 
a  tendency  to  roughen.  The  real  kid  is  flexible  and  holds 
its  shape  well  and  has  not  the  tendency  to  roughen,  that  is, 
if  you  get  the  best  kid.  The  Renier  kid  is  the  best.  The  little 
kids  are  put  into  stalls  and  are  taken  the  best  care  of,  and 
if  a  kid  is  not  well  it  is  taken  out  and  treated.  Then  perhaps 
one  pair  of  skins  will  go  through  60  hands  before  it  comes 
to  us.  They  are  all  handmade.  The  second  best  skins  are 
made  up  into  gloves,  which  do  not  have  the  same  price,  and 
into  bags.  These  gloves  can  be  washed.  Just  put  them  in 
cold  water  and  wash  with  Ivory  or  Castile  soap.  Be  sure  in 
washing  to  rinse  thoroughly— get  off  all  the  soap.  There  is 
only  one  woman  in  ten  who  can  wash  gloves.  Put  the  soap 
on  a  sponge  and  wash  carefully.  Then  rinse  them  off  and 
hang  them  up  and  then  manipulate  them  a  little.  So  many 
people  make  a  fizzle  of  it.  These  gloves  are  $2.25.  They 
come  at  $1.50  and  $2. 

Closing  the  Sale. — Closing  the  sale  in  retail  selling  is  usu- 
ally a  matter  of  overcoming  indecision.  The  moment  a  cus- 
tomer gives  an  indication  of  desire,  the  clerk  should  begin  mak- 
ing out  the  sales  slip  and  conclude  the  selling  talk.  Many 
salespeople  make  the  mistake  at  this  point  of  showing  more 
goods.     In  fact,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  put  away  or  to  push  aside 

3  Retail  Advertising  and  Selling,  Hall,  p.  463. 
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some  of  the  articles  shown  as  you  talk  desire  about  one,  and 
so  reduce  the  number  of  items  before  the  prospect.  The  fol- 
lowing discussion  of  the  close  is  valuable  and  suggestive. 

When  Mrs.  Smith  stands  before  the  counter  hesitating, 
wavering,  unable  to  make  up  her  mind,  after  inspecting 
almost  the  entire  stock,  and  as  the  store  gradually  grows 
crowded,  it  is  up  to  the  salesperson  to  help  her  decide  and 
thus  close  the  sale.  To  do  this,  I  used  to  try  various  little 
plans  and  it  interested  me  to  see  how  successfully  they  worked. 
First  of  all,  during  the  sale,  whenever  Mrs.  Smith  found  a 
particular  little  dress  that  interested  her  or  when  she  com- 
mented favorably  on  a  bit  of  trimming  on  the  baby  frock, 
I  tried  to  remember  these  remarks.  I  always  found  it  profit- 
able to  get  customers  to  make  definite  statements.  Then  later, 
after  seeing  all  our  stock,  when  she  still  stood  undecided,  I 
used  to  bring  back  the  little  frock  she  had  liked,  and  recall 
her  comment.  "You  liked  this  simple  little  frock,  you  will 
remember,"  or  "Perhaps  you  want  this  one  with  the  fine 
Madeira  embroidery,"  I  would  suggest  pointedly.  This  would 
invariably  narrow  Mrs.  Smith's  choice  down  considerably. 

With  undecided,  wavering  customers  like  Mrs.  Smith  it  is 
always  best  to  assume  that  they  have  decided  to  buy.  Work- 
ing along  that  line,  I  used  to  try  various  little  ways  of  urging 
a  definite  decision. 

After  seeing  dress  after  dress,  when  Mrs.  Smith  stood 
vacillating,  I  sometimes  brought  forth  the  little  frock  she  had 
admired  particularly  and  laid  it  down  in  front  of  her— push- 
ing the  rest  away:  "Here's  the  one  you're  taking,  isn't  it?" 
That  pointed  inquiry  frequently  drew  an  instant  decision  from 

Mrs.  Smith. 

Or  if  she  still  hesitated— and  I  felt  comparatively  sure 
that  she  would  ultimately  buy— I  would  open  my  sales  book 
and  start  writing  my  number,  the  date,  etc.,  on  the  sales  slip- 
all  the  preliminaries  except  those  which  required  Mrs.  Smith  s 
decision  to  enter.  This  invariably  woke  her  up  to  exclaim- 
ing:  "Goodness,   I   must  make   up   my   mind.     Now   let   me 

see,"  etc. 

Sometimes,  by  particular  questions,  I  would  convey  my 
impression  that  she  had  already  decided-when  T  knew  that 
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she  really  had  not.  This  frequently  made  her  ashamed  of 
her  indecision  and  hastened  the  sale: 

How  many  yards  did  you  want?"  I  would  ask,  holding 
the  bolt  of  ribbon.  Or  "Do  you  want  to  carry  these  little 
blankets  or  shall  we  send  them?"— even  when  Mrs.  Smith 
had  not  actually  decided  on  the  blanket  she  wanted.  Such 
indirect  questions  invariably  accomplished  the  closing  of  the 
sale. 

Another  time,  with  an  undecided  customer,  without  waiting 
for  her  slow  forthcoming:  "I'll  take  three  yards  of  this" — 
I  would  start  to  measure  off  the  ribbon  that  during  the  sale 
she  had  found  most  satisfactory.  Or,  with  a  little  dress, 
I  would  often  lift  it  toward  the  parcel  carrier  as  if  she  had 
decided.  Frequently,  I  tried  the  little  plan  of  starting  to 
wrap  up  the  article — and  this  brought  a  quick  decision. 

Let  me  explain  here  that  these  little  plans  of  closing  a  sale 
must  be  followed  with  exquisite  tact.  If  Mrs.  Smith  feels 
for  an  instant  that  you  are  trying  to  hurry  her  (than  which 
there  is  no  worse  offense  to  a  woman  shopping)  she  will  walk 
off  indignantly  from  the  counter.  It's  only  when  you  have  a 
wavering,  undecided  customer  that  these  little  closing  plans 
succeed— with  other  types,   they   frequently  offend. 

The  idea  behind  these  little  closing  plans  is  merely  to  let 
your  customer  assume  that  she  has  already  decided.  This 
usually  wakes  her  up  to  the  necessity  of  making  up  her  mind 
and  she  will  instinctively  follow  your  lead.4 

Suggesting  Additional  Purchases— There  is  one  very  im- 
portant phase  of  retail-store  salesmanship  which  comes  into 
the  interview  just  after  the  sale  is  made.  That  is,  of  course, 
the  suggestion  of  other  purchases  of  related  or  unrelated 
goods.  The  retail  clerk  should  seek  every  opportunity  to  sug- 
gest additional  purchases.  He  should  constantly  remember 
that,  when  a  customer  buys  a  shirt,  a  tactful  suggestion  may 
get  him  to  buy  a  tie  and  some  collars  as  well.  When  a  woman 
buys  the  material  to  make  a  dress,  a  pertinent  suggestion  may 
sell  her  such  notions  as  thread  or  buttons.    There  are  just  two 

4  "Helping  a  Customer  Decide,"  by  a  saleswoman. 
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ways  for  a  retail  clerk  to  capitalize  on  an  interested  and  desir- 
ing customer.  One  is  to  sell  the  customer  a  larger  quantity  of 
the  article  in  which  he  is  interested  than  he  intended  purchas- 
ing-, and  the  other  is  to  sell  him  items  which  he  did  not  intend 
to  purchase  but  which  he  may  need.  The  latter  method  is  the 
better.  The  great  danger  of  the  former  is  that  the  salesperson 
may  fall  into  the  habit  of  unconsciously  encouraging  overbuy- 
ing, and  overstocking  a  buyer  does  not  make  for  permanent 
trade. 

These  suggestions  of  additional  items  available  for 
purchase  should  not  be  confined  entirely  to  such  related  articles 
as  those  suggested  above.  The  sales  clerk  should  suggest 
other  items  as  well,  such  as  seasonal  goods,  advertised  lead- 
ers, or  novelties.  In  these  cases  the  suggestion  should  be  so 
worded  as  to  give  an  exact  indication  of  the  location  of  the 
suggested  goods — the  particular  counter  where  they  can  be 
purchased.  Care  should  be  exercised,  however,  not  to  carry 
this  matter  of  suggestion  too  far.  The  salesman  who  waits 
on  a  customer  on  a  rainy  day  and  notices  that  the  customer 
has  no  umbrella  may  be  touching  a  mighty  tender  spot  by  sug- 
gesting that  durable  umbrellas  at  a  low  price  are  available  at 
the  counter  just  inside  the  main  entrance.  The  prospect  may 
not  have  money  enough  to  buy  the  umbrella,  or  may  have  come 
to  the  store  in  a  car,  or  may  not  be  interested  in  cheap  um- 
brellas. Judgment  should  govern  suggestions  of  additional 
purchases. 

After-the-Sale  Courtesy. — After  the  sale  is  completed  and 
while  the  parcels  are  being  wrapped  or  the  cashier  is  making 
change,  the  sales  clerk  should  chat  with  the  customer  about  the 
merchandise  she-has  just  purchased  or  about  other  merchandise. 
The  salesman  should  not  leave  the  customer  or  disappear  the 
moment  the  sales  slip  is  filled  out  unless  another  customer  is 
waiting.    Even  in  such  cases  the  clerk  should  take  time  for  a 
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cheery  word  or  two  when  she  comes  back  to  the  customer  with 
the  wrapped  parcel  or  the  change. 

Allow  the  "Shopper"  to  Look. — "Shoppers"  should  be  al- 
lowed to  feel  that  they  are  perfectly  free  to  look  about.  Too 
many  salespeople  in  retail  stores  drive  business  away  from 
their  store  by  continually  pestering  the  prospect  who  is  just 
looking.  It  is  human  nature  to  want  to  look  about  at  attrac- 
tive merchandise  and  to  compare  prices.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
reasons  why  people  come  into  large  retail  and  department 
stores  in  such  numbers  is  the  opportunity  to  see  so  many  dif- 
ferent items — to  "shop,"  in  other  words. 

With  prices  of  all  merchandise  climbing  to  dizzy  heights, 
people  are  not  buying  quite  so  recklessly  as  they  did  formerly. 
They  are  buying  as  much,  but  they  are  buying  more  care- 
fully. They  are  comparing  prices  and  merchandise.  They 
are  investigating  more  closely.  In  other  words,  they  are 
doing  systematic  shopping. 

Time  was  when  only  the  idler  or  the  chronic  bargain 
hunter  shopped  from  store  to  store.  Now,  when  nearly  every 
woman  is  trying  to  make  one  dollar  do  the  work  of  two,  shop- 
ping is  the  usual  occurrence. 

How  would  you  like  it  if  you  came  to  shop  and  a  clerk 
immediately  stepped  up  and  dogged  your  footsteps,  even 
though  you  had  confessed  that  you  just  wanted  to  look 
around  ? 

There  is  one  store  where  it  is  almost  impossible  to  look 
at  the  stock  unless  you  state  definitely  that  you  want  such  and 
such  an  article.  Now  everyone  realizes  that  it  takes  the 
time  of  the  salespeople  to  show  merchandise.  Everyone 
knows,  too,  that  the  principal  business  of  the  salesman  is  to 
sell  goods.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  a  selling  oppor- 
tunity has  been  lost  and  time  wasted  just  because  the  pur- 
chaser does  not  conclude  the  deal  on  the  spot. 

Frequently,  there  are  many  good  and  legitimate  reasons 
why  a  sale  cannot  be  closed  immediately.  Some  people  are 
better   satisfied   in  the  long   run   if   they   can   go  home   and 
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quietly  decide  on  their  purchase.  Sometimes  a  woman  wants 
to  consult  her  husband  or  one  of  the  home  folks  before 
investing  a  considerable  sum  of  money.5 

The   Peculiar   Characteristics   of   the   Woman   Buyer. — 

One  more  essential  fact  to  keep  in  mind  in  considering  retail- 
store  selling  is  that  the  majority  of  purchases  are  made  by  the 
woman  buyer.  The  salesman  who  wishes  to  be  successful  in 
this  type  of  selling  can  well  afford  to  give  some  thought  to  the 
peculiarities  and  characteristics  of  the  woman  buyer  and  to 
plan  methods  of  selling  which  will  meet  these  peculiarities  and 
characteristics. 

While  it  is  dangerous  to  generalize  on  this  point,  some  of 
the  principal  characteristics  of  the  woman  buyer  would  seem 
to  be  these : 

1.  She  does  not  like  to  hurry  in  making  decisions. 

2.  She  likes  to   "shop" — to  examine  many   different  kinds, 

sizes,  shapes,  and  qualities. 

3.  She  appreciates  courteous  personal  attention  and  service. 

4.  She  likes  subtle  flattery. 

5.  She  demands  higher  quality  than  she  did  formerly. 

6.  She  is  pronounced  and  definite  in  her  likes  and  dislikes. 

7.  She  likes  beauty  and  correctness  of  style  first  and  foremost. 

8.  She  likes  to  save  small  amounts. 

9.  She  is  proud  of  her  own  appearance  and  that  of  her  home. 
10.  She  has  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  in  the  interview. 

Personality  in  Retail  Selling. — Personality,  too,  has  its 
place  in  this  type  of  selling.  Patience  and  tact  are  probably 
the  two  principal  requisites.  The  attention  of  retail  clerks 
often  has  to  be  forced  upon  this  matter  of  personality  as 
expressed  in  attitude  and  mannerisms.  It  seems  to  be  difficult 
to  inspire  the  clerk  to  give  any  real  thought  and  time  to  the 
cultivation    of   a   pleasant   selling   personality.      Consequently, 
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many  retail  establishments  approach  the  problem  negatively 
through  a  series  of  don'ts  in  an  employee's  handbook  or 
through  talks  to  employee  groups. 

The  following  extract  from  an  address  by  an  experienced 
saleswoman,  Charlotte  Mish,  entitled,  ''What  Every  Customer 
Knows,"  gives  some  valuable  suggestions  with  reference  to 
the  more  personal  side  of  retail-store  selling. 

Don't  stand  down  the  aisle  from  your  customers  and  call 
to  ask  them  what  they  want — go  to  where  your  customer 
is  standing.     Don't  expect  them  to  come  to  you. 

Be  friendly  with  your  patrons,  but  not  too  friendly.  Don't 
tell  them  your  troubles,  your  hopes,  your  joys,  your  fears,  or 
your  woes — they  are  there  to  buy — your  business  is  selling 
not   talking. 

Never  keep  a  customer  waiting  while  you  converse  with 
a  friend. 

Never  feel  too  "good"  for  your  job — at  least,  don't  act  as 
though  you  were.  Your  customer  doesn't  care  a  rap  whether 
or  not  you  are  a  prince,  a  princess,  or  a  millionaire  in  dis- 
guise; she  doesn't  care  if  you  "have"  to  work  or  if  you  "only 
do  it  for  pin  money,"  or  if  you  are  a  writer  getting  local 
color,  or  if  you  are  just  a  plain  working  person.  A  "superior" 
salesperson  is  an  affront  to  a  customer. 

Keep  clean,  especially  if  you  are  handling  bakery  goods 
or  food  of  any  sort.  Keep  your  fingernails  clean,  but  don't 
clean  them  in  public. 

Never  make  a  remark  or  give  a  shrug  or  sneer  behind 
a  customer's  back;  there  are  sometimes  mirrors  in  which 
the  customer  can  see  your  actions,  and  then  if  one  customer 
sees  you  ridiculing  another  she  is  liable  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  you  will  do  the  same  when  she  has  departed. 

Don't  show  your  annoyance  when  a  customer  does  not  buy. 

Don't  force  customers  to  buy  when  they  are  not  exactly 
pleased  and  don't  hurry  their  decisions.  I  have  in  mind  a 
saleswoman  in  Portland,  Ore.,  who  should  be  taken  for  a 
model  in  this  respect.  She  first  shows  the  customers  all  the 
stock  she  feels  would  please  them;  if  they  hesitate  about 
purchasing  she  tells  them  to  be  sure  they  like  it  before  they 
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do,  as  she  wants  her  customers  always  to  be  satisfied.  The 
consequence  is  that  they  always  are,  and  they  return  to  her 
again  and  again,  as  they  know  they  will  not  be  forced  into 
taking  anything  they  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with.  As  she 
knows  her  stock  thoroughly  and  gives  each  customer  indi- 
vidual attention,  they  always  go  away  with  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction — and  what  is  more  important  return  when  they 
need  anything  in  that  line. 

Problems 

1.  Pay  particular  attention  to  your  next  three  purchases  in  a  large 
retail  store.  Analyze  each  interview  shortly  after  it  occurs  and  criticize 
each  salesman  on  the  following  points  : 

(a)  Approach. 

(b)  Interest. 

(c)  Close. 

(d)  Suggestion  of  additional  purchase. 

(e)  Personality. 
Report  to  the  class. 

2.  Read  "How  to  Sell  at  Retail,"  Charters,  W.  W.  Summarize  the 
book  and  report  to  the  class. 

3.  Criticize  the  clerk's  part  in  the  following  conversation,  overheard  in 
a  department  store : 

Customer:  Good  morning,  I  want  to  know  where  the  millinery 
department  is. 

Clerk  :     First  floor,  rear. 

Customer  :     I  thought  there  was  some  on  the  second  floor. 

Clerk  :     Yes.     French  millinery  on  the  second  floor. 

Customer:     Is  there  any  in  the  basement? 

Clerk  :     Yes,  the  cheaper  hats  are  in  the  basement. 

Customer:     Where  is  the  underwear? 

Clerk  :     What  kind  of  underwear  ? 

Customer  :     Oh,  woolen. 

Clerk  :  Main  floor  rear  under  balcony.  Cheaper  underwear  in  the 
basement. 

Customer:     Is  it  good  value   for  your  money  down  there? 

Clerk  :     Yes,   the   things   are   cheaper,   but   they  are   good. 

4.  Substitute  better  expressions  for  the  following  phrases,  often  used 
by  retail  salespeople : 

(a)  What's  yours? 

(b)  Have  I  got  yours? 

(c)  I  don't  get  you? 
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(d)  What  is  it,  lady? 

(e)  Is  that  all? 

(f)  You'll  like  this. 

(g)  I'll  show  you  something  cheaper. 

5.  Choose  any  article  commonly  sold  in  a  retail  store.  Work  out  a 
demonstration  of  this  article  to  a  woman  buyer  and  be  prepared  to  present 
the  article  and  its  demonstration  orally. 

6.  How  would  you  deal  with  the  following  situation?  You  are  selling 
in  the  shoe  department.  A  mother  and  daughter  come  in  for  a  pair  of 
shoes  for  the  daughter.  The  daughter  wants  a  pair  of  high-heeled  shoes. 
The  mother  says  "No."  She  says  that  the  daughter  is  too  young  and  that 
high-heeled  shoes  aren't  proper   for  a  school  girl  anyhow. 

7.  Write  a  short  paper  on  "The  Differences  Between  Selling  Men's 
Ties  and  Men's   Socks."     Use  originality  in  gathering  your  material. 

8.  Suppose  a  man  bought  an  umbrella  for  a  present  at  a  reduced 
price.  He  told  his  wife  that  it  had  cost  the  original  price.  She  brings  it 
back  for  credit,  demanding  the  original  amount.  How  would  you  handle 
this  situation? 

9.  Suppose  a  number  of  customers  have  been  waiting  for  a  while,  and 
another  comes  in  who  says  she  must  catch  a  train.  Would  you  wait  on  her 
at  once? 

10.  Criticize   the   following  demonstration: 

(Clerk  (holding  up  slipper)  :  This  is  a  "comfy"  slipper.  It's  wool — 
not  cotton.  Made  by  a  well-known  firm.  We  sell  many  of  them.  They 
come  in  other  pretty  shades — old  rose,  pink,  red,  and  orchid.  We  have 
some  with  cord  around  them.     At  $1.50. 

(Holding  up  another)  :  This  is  a  moccasin.  Real  elk  skin.  It  is 
an  Indian  design.  Called  arrow  head.  Makes  a  very  nice  Christmas 
present.     This  is  $2. 

(Holding  up  another) :  This  is  called  a  Kimona  slipper.  Very 
pretty.  It  matches  a  kimona  we  have  upstairs.  You  can  take  these 
ribbons  out  and  put  fresh  ones  in.  Very  handy  for  traveling.  Folds 
up.     Is  washable.     Only  $2.     Very  soft. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

TYPES  OF  SELLING  POSITIONS  AND 
HOW  TO  SECURE  ONE 

Survey  of  Different  Types. — In  this  brief  survey  of  dif- 
ferent selling  positions  we  shall  offer  a  discussion  of  the  fol- 
lowing questions : 

1.  How  should  one  analyze  and  judge  the  nature  and  oppor- 

tunities of  different  types  of  selling? 

2.  How  should  he  estimate  his  capacity  to  fill  them? 

3.  How  should  he  proceed  to  secure  a  selling  position? 

This  necessarily  involves  a  certain  degree  of  job  analysis 
and  self -analysis,  although  we  shall  not  attempt  to  go  tech- 
nically into  the  subject  here.  We  have  elsewhere  described  the 
general  divisions  of  selling  as  specialty  selling  and  staple  sell- 
ing. All  selling  positions  will  fall  under  the  one  or  the  other 
of  these  general  divisions  but  there  are  grades  in  each  division. 
Let  us  first  consider  the  different  grades  of  specialty  selling. 

High-Grade  Specialty  Selling. — This  includes,  among 
others,  the  following  classes  of  selling : 

1.  Large  insurance  policies  to  executives. 

2.  High-grade  securities  to  large  investors. 

3.  Expensive  systems  of  office  equipment. 

4.  Real  estate  in  tracts  or  subdivisions. 

5.  Real  estate  in  downtown  business  sections. 

6.  Large  installments  of  factory  machinery. 

7.  Business  educational  courses  to  executives. 

8.  Advertising  contracts  with  large  concerns. 

All  selling  propositions  which  involve  a  considerable  outlay 
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of  money  and  which  require  the  salesman  to  deal  with  people 
of  more  than  ordinary  experience  and  standing  may  be  termed 
high-grade  specialties. 

Qualifications. — Inasmuch  as  this  salesman  is  required 
to  handle  men  of  more  than  ordinary  capacity,  it  is  essential 
that  he  possess  to  a  reasonable  degree  the  following  qualities : 

1.  A  favorable  appearance.  His  dress,  manners,  and  vo- 
cabulary should  suggest  a  personality  above  the  ordinary. 

2.  An  active  intelligence.  He  should  have  sufficient  intel- 
lectual resourcefulness  to  enable  him  to  meet  and  overcome 
arbitrary  opinions,  sudden  adverse  decisions,  pointed  objec- 
tions, and  run-away  discussions  offered  by  men  of  ability. 

3.  The  art  of  personal  contacts.  We  have  elsewhere  de- 
fined this  art  as  "the  ability  to  adjust  oneself  quickly  and  easily 
to  other  personalities."  This,  in  substance,  is  the  art  of 
diplomacy.     He  should  possess  this  art  to  a  degree. 

4.  The  ability  to  make  quick  impressions.  This  means 
that  he  should  know  how  to  come  quickly  to  the  point  and 
express  himself  in  a  pungent,  logical,  and  convincing  fashion. 

Advantages. — There  are  distinctive  advantages  in  this 
kind  of  selling,  the  most  important  of  which  are  as  follows : 

1.  Daily  contacts  with  executives.  This  salesman  must 
meet  executives  upon  their  own  level.  This  puts  him  on  his 
mettle.  It  tends  to  develop  caliber  on  his  part.  Daily  asso- 
ciation with  men  of  capacity  stimulates  personal  development. 

2.  A  larger  income.  A  salesman  of  this  type  is  usually 
compensated  upon  a  commission  basis.  He  prefers  this  ar- 
rangement. The  possibilities  are  large.  This  matter  of  com- 
pensation will  be  discussed  later  in  this  chapter. 

3.  Openings  into  executive  jobs.  It  is  not  an  unusual 
thing  for  executives  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  men  of  this  type 
to  fill  important  positions.  Not  infrequently  a  sales  interview 
will  terminate  with  a  question  like  this  from  the  prospect :    "By 
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the  way,  may  I  ask  whether  you  happen  to  be  foot-loose?" 
This  is  not  to  say  that  one  should  take  on  a  selling  position 
with  that  end  in  view.  A  salesman  who  is  fond  of  his  work 
is  more  than  likely  to  turn  down  such  offers,  but  they  fre- 
quently occur. 

Ordinary  Specialty  Selling. — In  this  class  may  be  in- 
cluded : 

i.  Bonds,   insurance,   or   real   estate   to   small   or   moderate 
buyers. 

2.  Inexpensive  office  equipment  and  supplies. 

3.  Household  accessories  or  supplies  from  house  to  house. 

4.  Branded  staples  sold  by  manufacturers  direct  to  retailers 

and  shipped  through  jobbers. 

5.  Subscription  books,  encyclopedias,  etc. 

6.  Dental  supplies  sold  directly  to  dentists. 

In  fact,  all  special  offerings  which  do  not  involve  any  con- 
siderable expense  and  which  bring  the  salesman  into  contact 
with  the  common  run  of  dealers  or  individuals  may  be  termed 
ordinary  specialty  selling. 

Qualifications. — Inasmuch  as  such  sales  are  smaller  in 
volume  and  value  and  the  prospects  are  not  in  the  same  class 
as  those  approached  by  high-grade  specialty  men,  salesmen  for 
these  lines  need  not  possess  so  high  a  degree  of  sales  ability. 
However,  it  is  a  matter  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind.  He 
needs  the  same  qualities  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent.  He 
needs  intelligence,  appearance,  and  personality.  He  should  be 
able  to  make  quick  impressions  and  should  possess  the  art  of 
personal  contacts.  He  should  be  a  "good  mixer"  and  a  person 
of  industry.  All  these  qualities,  however,  he  needs  to  possess 
only  in  a  moderate  degree.  His  job  is  not  such  a  high-powered 
one  as  that  of  the  high-grade  specialty  salesman. 
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Advantages. — There  are  certain  distinct  advantages  in 
this  class  of  selling. 

1.  It  is  easier  to  obtain  the  position  and  easier  to  make 
good.  The  prospects  are  more  easily  accessible,  and  the  sales 
are  more  easily  made. 

2.  A  selling  job  of  this  kind  offers  excellent  training  for 
a  higher  sales  position;  it  serves  as  a  valuable  apprenticeship. 
The  salesman  gets  good  training  in  self-confidence,  personal 
contacts,  and  sales  arguments. 

3.  Such  a  job  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  young 
man  to  find  himself.  In  the  course  of  a  very  few  months  he 
can  form  a  sound  judgment  as  to  his  sales  ability.  Even  if  he 
discovers  that  selling  is  not  the  kind  of  work  to  which  he  is 
best  adapted,  his  selling  experience  will  prove  to  be  of  value 
in  subsequent  work  of  a  different  character. 

High-Grade  Staple  Selling. — A  salesman  of  this  type 
usually  represents  a  manufacturer  or  a  large  jobber.  In  sell- 
ing for  the  manufacturer  he  deals  with  jobbers  or  large  retail- 
ers. He  meets  experienced  buyers  who  purchase  in  quantity. 
These  are  usually  men  of  business  ability  and  well  posted  on 
the  markets.     A  few  instances  may  be  mentioned  here : 

1 .  Salesmen  for  the  American  Woolen  Company  calling  upon 

jobbing  trade. 

2.  Salesmen  for  Heinz  Pickle  Company  calling  upon  jobbers, 

chain  stores,  and  department  stores. 

3.  Salesmen  for  Sprague  Warner  and  Company  of  Chicago 

calling  upon  the  fancy  grocery  trade. 

4.  Salesmen  for  Simmons  Hardware  Company  of  St.  Louis 

or  Hibbard  Spencer  Bartlett  Company  of  Chicago  calling 
upon  the  large  retail  hardware  stores. 

5.  Salesmen  for  Phenix  Cheese  Company  calling  upon  job- 

bers, chain  stores,  and  department  stores. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  rule  that  in  all  staple  lines,  such  as 
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hardware,  shoes,  dry  goods,  groceries,  drugs,  paints,  and  fur- 
niture, those  salesmen  who  represent  the  manufacturer  and 
sell  to  the  jobbing  trade  or  to  the  large  retail  trade  and  also 
those  salesmen  who  represent  the  large  jobbers  and  call  prin- 
cipally upon  the  high-class  retail  trade  may  rightly  be  termed 
"high-grade  staple  salesmen." 

Qualifications. — Such  a  salesman  calls  regularly  upon 
his  trade  at  stated  intervals,  and  hence  it  is  important  that  he 
possess  to  a  degree  the  following  qualities  : 

1.  Friendliness. — There  should  be  an  element  of  sociability 
in  his  make-up.  He  should  have  the  capacity  to  make  and  hold 
friends  and  should  be  fond  of  people  as  such.  He  should  be 
a  "good  mixer."  Such  a  man  inspires  loyalty  on  the  part  of 
his  customers,  whose  personal  good-will  helps  to  protect  him 
against  competition. 

2.  Business  Knowledge. — He  should  possess  the  ambition 
and  the  ability  to  master  thoroughly  the  best  principles  and 
methods  of  the  particular  business  in  which  his  customers  are 
engaged.  Whether  he  be  selling  to  the  jobber  or  to  the  retail 
trade,  he  should  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  prob- 
lems and  requirements  of  his  customers.  He  should  be  quali- 
fied to  offer  valuable  suggestions  regarding  costs,  turnover, 
mark-up,  advertising,  sales  methods,  and  so  forth.  He  should 
know  how  to  help  his  customers  move  his  goods.  Business 
knowledge  is  more  important  to  such  a  salesman  than  quick 
intelligence  or  diplomatic  talent. 

3.  Capacity  for  Hard  Work. — This  salesman  has  special 
need  for  health  and  industry.  He  should  possess  both  the 
energy  and  disposition  to  drive  things.  The  law  of  general 
average  should  be  his  chief  reliance.  His  showing  will  depend 
in  a  large  measure  upon  the  thoroughness  and  rapidity  with 
which  lie  covers  his  territory.     A  good  motto  for  him  is  the 
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English  motto :  "It's  dogged  as  does  it."  This  qualification,  of 
course,  applies  to  all  kinds  of  selling  but  especially  to  staple 
selling,  because  competition  of  all  kinds  is  unusually  keen. 

4.  Common  Sense.— He  should  possess  a  soundness  of 
judgment  which  will  inspire  confidence.  His  customers  will 
often  seek  his  advice  not  only  upon  business  questions  but  also 
upon  problems  of  a  personal  nature.  Common  sense  is  of  more 
value  to  such  a  salesman  than  wit,  brilliancy,  or  the  ability 
to  make  quick  impressions.  However,  it  may  be  said  that,  in 
addition  to  the  foregoing  qualities,  it  would  be  an  advantage 
if  he  possessed  in  a  moderate  degree  the  qualities  of  a  high- 
grade  specialty  man  also.  However,  the  "wearing  qualities" 
outlined  above  are  of  greater  importance  to  him. 

Advantages. — There  are  several  distinctive  advantages 
in  a  sales  position  of  this  kind : 

1.  The  salesman  gradually  works  up  a  personal  clientele 
which  constitutes  a  valuable  business  asset.  His  personal 
friendships  can  be  likened  to  an  investment  of  capital  from 
which  he  derives  a  steady  income.  He  "capitalizes"  his  cus- 
tomers— using  this  term  in  its  legitimate  sense.  However,  a 
wise  salesman  will  not  endeavor  to  organize  his  customers 
around  his  own  personality  to  the  exclusion  of  his  company. 
Loyalty  to  his  company  is  one  mark  of  a  good  salesman,  but 
every  efficient  staple  salesman  is  bound  to  gain  a  personal  fol- 
lowing among  his  customers  which  constitutes  a  real  in- 
vestment. 

2.  He  often  acquires  a  financial  interest  in  his  company 
through  purchase  of  stock  or  otherwise.  His  years  of  success- 
ful association  with  the  company  incline  them  to  let  him  in  on 
the  business.  Thus  he  gradually  comes  in  a  measure  to  repre- 
sent himself.  He  sometimes  becomes  an  officer  in  the  com- 
pany.    As  an  instance,  a  salesman  for  a  Chicago  coffee  and 
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spice  mill  at  the  end  of  six  years  of  successful  selling  owned 
about  $15,000  of  stock  in  the  company.  At  the  end  of  twelve 
years  he  became  vice-president  in  charge  of  the  sales. 

Such  opportunities  are  not  unusual  among  high-grade  staple 
salesmen.  It  should  be  stated  here  that  often  there  will  be 
found  in  the  same  company  both  classes  of  salesmen — high- 
grade  and  ordinary — each  working  a  different  class  of  pros- 
pects. This  gives  the  industrious  and  ambitious  ordinary  sales- 
man a  chance  to  work  his  way  up  into  the  higher  class.  It  is 
usually  from  the  lower  ranks  that  the  high-class  salesmen  are 
recruited. 

Ordinary  Staple  Selling. — This  grade  of  staple  selling 
bears  the  same  relation  to  high-grade  staple  selling  as  ordinary 
specialty  to  high-grade  specialty  selling.  These  salesmen  usu- 
ally represent  the  small  jobber  and  call  upon  the  small  retail 
trade.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  larger  part  of  the  wholesale 
trade  of  the  country  is  carried  on  by  the  smaller  jobbers.  If 
you  will  go  into  the  typical  American  city  of  about  100,000 
population,  you  will  find  that  about  five  jobbing  houses  out  of 
six  in  staple  lines  are  small  concerns.  Their  salesmen  go  to 
the  small  towns  and  cities  in  the  surrounding  territory  and  call 
upon  small  shop  or  general  store  trade.  Their  orders  are 
small  in  volume,  competition  is  keen,  and  profits  are  limited. 

Qualifications. — Salesmen  of  this  class  need  to  possess 
the  same  qualifications  as  those  of  high-grade  staple  salesmen, 
but  not  in  the  same  degree.  They  are  more  numerous.  In 
fact,  where  there  is  one  man  well  adapted  to  high-grade  staple 
selling,  there  are  dozens  who  are  adapted  only  to  ordinary 
staple  selling.  These  lower  positions,  however,  must  be  filled, 
and  when  a  man  finds  that  he  is  especially  adapted  to  a  certain 
kind  of  job,  he  should  be  satisfied  to  fill  that  position. 
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Advantages. — 

1.  Opportunities  for  Sales. — While  it  is  true  that  the 
orders  are  usually  small  and  the  profits  narrow,  yet  the  pros- 
pects are  numerous  and  the  sales  more  easily  made.  Prospect- 
ing is  a  much  more  simple  matter  than  in  the  case  of  a  specialty. 

2.  Continuous  Employment. — A  good  ordinary  staple  sales- 
man has  no  difficulty  in  holding  his  position  or  in  obtaining 
a  new  one  if  he  so  desires.  His  circle  of  customers  and  ac- 
quaintances is  continually  widening  and  constitutes  the  same 
kind  of  capital  investment  as  in  the  case  of  the  high-grade 
staple  salesman,  although  of  lesser  value.  However,  such  a 
job  does  contain  a  certain  element  of  stability  and  certainty. 
That  is  why  one  will  frequently  encounter  traveling  salesmen 
for  such  lines  as  paints,  groceries,  canned  goods,  soaps,  shoes, 
who  have  been  with  the  same  company  and  have  covered  the 
same  territory  for  a  period  of  years. 

3.  Contentment.— The.  responsibilities  of  such  a  job  are 
comparatively  light,  and  hence  the  salesman  is  relieved  from 
the  anxieties  incident  to  a  higher  position.  He  finds  more 
satisfaction  in  this  job  than  if  he  were  endeavoring  to  handle 
a  more  ambitious  work  for  which  he  might  not  be  so  well 
qualified.  Furthermore,  the  territory  of  such  a  salesman  is 
usually  more  restricted,  so  that  he  can  run  home  on  Saturday 
and  spend  the  week-end  with  his  family. 

The  Personal  Problem. — Turning  now  to  the  personal 
problem  confronting  one  who  is  considering  the  occupation 
of  selling,  let  us  take  it  up  in  the  following  order :  ( 1 )  Shall 
I  sell?  (2)  What  shall  I  sell?  (3)  For  whom  shall  I  sell? 
and  then  consider  in  greater  detail,  (4)  How  shall  I  proceed  to 
secure  the  job? 
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1.  Shall  I  Sell. — One  good  way  to  answer  this  question 
is  to  ask  and  answer  a  few  other  preliminary  questions,  viz. : 

(a)  Do  I  really  wish  to  sell? 

(b)  If  I  had  my  choice  of  several  different  kinds  of  jobs 

would  I  select  a  selling  job? 

(c)  Is  there  anything  in  my  previous  experience  or  training 

which  indicates  that  I  could  sell? 

(d)  Have  I  investigated  the  requirements  of  a  selling  job 

enough  to  form  an  intelligent  judgment  regarding  my 
own  capacity  for  it? 

In  order  to  answer  the  foregoing  questions  intelligently, 
one  should  have  a  fair  working  knowledge  of  what  a  selling 
job  requires.  We  have  given  a  brief  survey  of  these  require- 
ments in  the  foregoing  pages.  He  should  also  have  had  suffi- 
cient personal  experience  or  sufficient  training  to  exercise  a 
fair  judgment  as  to  his  own  personal  qualities  or  capacities. 
He  should  then  carefully  check  himself  up  against  the  re- 
quirements of  the  job,  and,  if  he  still  wishes  to  sell  and  sin- 
cerely believes  that  he  could  sell,  such  desire  and  belief  would 
be  good  evidence  that  he  is  adapted  to  that  kind  of  work.  Let 
him  also  consult  with  some  business  friend,  preferably  a  sales- 
man, in  whose  judgment  he  has  confidence.  Place  all  the  facts 
before  him  and  ask  his  frank  opinion  and  advice.  Assuming 
that  the  decision  is  in  favor  of  selling,  then  comes  the  question : 

2.  What  Shall  I  Sell? — This  necessitates  first  a  general 
choice  between  staple  and  specialty  selling.  Here,  again,  one 
should  answer  some  preliminary  questions  : 

(a)  Which  do  I  prefer? 

(b)  Is  my  preference  based  upon  a  reasonable  knowledge  of 

what  that  type  of  selling  requires  of  a  salesman  ? 

(c)  Is   it   based   upon  a   careful   estimate   of   my   personal 

qualification  for  that  type  of  selling? 

In  answering  these  questions  one  should  again  carefully 
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examine  the  distinctions  between  the  two  types  of  selling  given 
in  this  chapter  and  then  check  himself  up  against  the  require- 
ments indicated. 

In  order  to  check  himself  up  intelligently  he  should  make 
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Figure  8.— Self-Analysis   Chart  for   Salesmen 
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a  careful  analysis  of  himself.  To  assist  the  student  in  doing 
this,  we  offer  the  "Self-Analysis  Chart,"  taken  by  permission 
from  Dartnell  Sales  Data,  1922  (Figure  8). 

In  making  the  final  estimate  of  his  capacity  to  handle  a 
certain  type  of  job  the  student  should  base  his  decision  not 
only  upon  his  natural  characteristics  but  also  upon  those  that 
can  be  acquired  or  developed  by  means  of  study  and  training 
on  the  job.  It  is  not  alone  what  one  now  is  that  fits  him  for 
a  job  but  also  what  he  may  reasonably  expect  to  become.  Let 
him  seek  also  the  counsel  of  some  friend  in  whose  judgment 
he  has  confidence. 

Assuming  now  that  the  man  has  decided  to  sell  and  has 
also  chosen  either  a  staple  line  or  a  specialty,  then  comes  the 
further  question : 

3.  For  Whom  Shall  I  Sell? — In  deciding  this  point 
one  would  do  well  to  select  a  number  of  concerns  in  the  chosen 
line  which  are  reasonably  accessible.  He  should  then  gather 
information  regarding  each  of  them,  so  that  he  can  approxi- 
mate an  answer  to  the  following  questions : 

(a)  What  about  the  history  and  standing  of  this  company 

in  the  trade  ? 

(b)  How  about  its  personnel,  its  organization,  its  facilities, 

and  its  general  business  policies? 

(c)  How    about    its   methods    of    sales    training    and    sales 

direction  ? 

(d)  What  are  the  company's  relations  to  its  salesmen?    Are 

the  salesmen  loyal  and  enthusiastic?     Do  they  stick? 

(e)  How  about  compensation?    What  are  the  future  oppor- 

tunities in  that  regard? 

In  arriving  at  an  answer  to  these  questions  one  should,  so 
far  as  possible,  follow  the  method  of  company  analysis  pre- 
sented in  Chapter  II. 

It  is  a  good  plan  for  one  to  make  a  connection,  if  possible, 
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with  a  leading  concern  in  the  line.  The  prestige  of  one's  com- 
pany constitutes  a  valuable  backing.  Such  a  connection,  how- 
ever, is  not  an  essential.  A  small  company  often  provides 
a  better  opportunity  for  advancement,  but  one  should  take 
reasonable  pains  to  start  with  a  responsible  concern.  It  is  a 
serious  handicap  to  be  identified  with  a  company  of  doubtful 
standing.  Yet,  one  should  not  spend  too  much  time  "picking 
and  choosing."  Even  though  it  often  happens  that  he  must 
take  what  he  can  get,  he  should  not  rush  blindly  into  an  em- 
ployment. Salesmen  who  are  constantly  shifting  about  because 
of  unsatisfactory  connections  are  not  considered  very  desirable. 

4.  How  Shall  I  Secure  a  Selling  Job? 

(a)  Co-operation. — First  of  all,  one  should,  if  possible, 
obtain  co-operation.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  most 
effective  way  to  secure  a  selling  position  is  through  the  assist- 
ance of  some  friend  or  acquaintance  who  is  connected,  or  who 
has  some  influence,  with  the  desired  concern,  preferably  one 
of  their  salesmen.  This  method  secures  one  a  favorable  inter- 
view with  the  advantage  of  a  strong  presumption  in  his  favor. 
It  gives  him  a  clear  right-of-way  over  others  who  are  not  so 
recommended.  In  a  company  with  which  the  writer  was  con- 
nected there  were  four  new  salesmen  employed  during  a  certain 
typical  year.  One  of  these  obtained  the  job  through  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  secretary  of  the  company;  another  was  pro- 
moted from  an  office  position  to  the  sales  force ;  the  other 
two  were  recommended  by  salesmen  of  the  company.  How- 
ever, more  often  than  otherwise,  one  is  obliged  to  seek  a  posi- 
tion without  the  benefit  of  co-operation. 

(b)  Advertisements. — He  should  then  carefully  examine 
advertisements  in  the  "Help  Wanted"  columns  of  the  daily 
press  or  of  trade  journals.  He  will  find  plenty  of  advertise- 
ments for  salesmen.  In  a  recent  Sunday  issue  of  a  metropoli- 
tan newspaper  there  were  bona  fide  advertisements  for  over 
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140  salesmen  in  different  lines.  This  is  not  an  unusual  instance. 
One  should  then  eliminate  all  those  that  are  vague  or  general 
in  their  nature — also  those  which  make  extravagant  state- 
ments or  offer  unreasonable  inducements.  Then  select  from 
the  remainder  those  which  approximate  the  kind  of  staple  or 
specialty  which  one  prefers  to  sell.  Usually  these  advertise- 
ments invite  the  applicant  to  respond  by  letter  before  an  inter- 
view is  granted. 

Seeking  the  Interview  by  Letter.— This  calls  for  a  real 
sales  letter.  The  competition  is  usually  keen.  It  often  happens 
that  there  are  several  hundred  applicants  for  an  attractive  sell- 
ing job;  hence,  in  order  to  obtain  an  interview,  the  applicant 
should  send  as  good  and  strong  a  sales  letter  as  he  can  con- 
struct. In  his  interesting  book,  "How  to  Choose  and  Get  a 
Better  Job"  (Harper  and  Brothers),  Edward  J.  Kilduff  gives 
the  following  illustration  (we  quote  in  substance)  : 

An  acquaintance  of  mine  was  advertising  manager  of  a 
company  that  manufactures  a  nationally  advertised  roller 
bearing.  He  wished  to  secure  a  technically  trained  man  for 
assistant.  He  advertised  the  position  in  Iron  Age  and  re- 
ceived by  mail  about  three  hundred  applications.  Those  letters 
which  showed  that  the  applicant  could  not  be  considered  were 
placed  in  one  pile — possibilities  in  another,  and  so  forth.  He 
discovered  26  possibilities.  After  a  careful  rereading,  17 
were  eliminated.  This  left  9  and  each  of  these  9  letters  were 
typewritten.  He  granted  interviews  to  these  9  men  and 
finally  selected  from  them  the  man  he  wanted. 

Please  note  that : 

1.  The  letters  of  only  nine  applicants  out  of  three  hundred 

received  serious  attention. 

2.  These  nine  applicants  were  selected  for  interviews  on  their 

letters  alone. 

3.  The  nine  letters  were  typewritten. 

4.  The  letters  secured  interviews — not  the  job. 
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The  point  made  by  Professor  Kilduff  is  that  in  the  case  of 
applicants  who  wrote  a  good  letter  the  chances  were  not  one  in 
three  hundred,  but  one  in  nine  or  thereabouts.  Such  a  letter 
should  carry  a  neat  and  attractive  appearance,  and  preferably 
it  should  be  typewritten. 

It  should  contain  brief,  pointed  statements  as  to  those  par- 
ticular facts  about  the  applicant  which  the  employer  would 
naturally  wish  to  know,  viz.,  his  age,  race,  education,  personal 
qualities,  experience,  adaptability  to  the  job,  salary,  and  so 
forth. 

It  should  have  a  confident  but  not  boastful  or  egotistic  tone. 

It  should  give  the  reasons  why  the  applicant  is  making  a 
change. 

It  should  courteously  solicit  an  interview. 

Assuming  that  the  applicant  receives  a  favorable  response, 
then  comes  the  very  important  question  of  how  to  prepare  for 
the  interview. 

A  Sales  Process. — It  will  help  if  the  applicant  will  look 
upon  it  as  a  sales  process  pure  and  simple,  which  it  really  is. 
The  employer  is  the  prospect.  The  applicant  is  the  salesman. 
The  offering,  or  line  of  goods,  is  the  applicant  himself  (his 
capacity  or  qualifications  for  the  job). 

Preapproach. — First  of  all  the  applicant  should  prepare 
to  attract  favorable  attention  by  giving  care  to  such  personal 
details  as  cleanliness,  neatness,  dress,  and  so  forth.  His  hands, 
nails,  and  shoes  should  be  clean,  neat  and  polished.  His 
clothes  should  be  brushed  and  pressed  and  should  show  as 
good  style  and  quality  as  may  be.  It  is  an  advantage  if  one's 
attire  indicates  a  reasonable  degree  of  success.  He  should  also 
carefully  prepare  to  interest  the  prospect.  He  should  under- 
stand the  prospect's  problem,  i.e.,  what  qualities  this  employer 
would  naturally  need  in  a  salesman.    The  applicant  should  care- 
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fully  think  through  each  element  of  this  problem.    The  follow- 
ing would  probably  cover  the  ordinary  case : 

1.  Capacity  for  hard  work  (health,  vigor). 

2.  A  fair  grade  of  intelligence  (mental  capacity  to  master  the 

details  of  the  line). 

3.  A  reasonable  intellectual  training    (enough  education  to 

furnish  a  fair  prospect  for  advancement). 

4.  A   dependable    moral   character    (a    reasonable   basis    for 

personal  trust). 

5.  A  fair  degree  of  sales  personality  (appearance,  confidence, 

conversation,  tact). 

6.  Enough  business  knowledge  or  experience  to  form  a  fair 

basis  for  exercising  good  judgment. 

He  should  then  make  a  list  of  his  own  selling  points 
(clearly  suggested  by  the  foregoing  elements  of  the  prospect's 
problem),  viz. : 

1.  Health. 

2.  Intelligence. 

3.  Education. 

4.  Character. 

5.  Personality. 

6.  Experience. 

He  should  then  proceed  to  analyze  each  selling  point,  i.e., 
answer  the  question,  "Why  is  this  a  selling  point  in  my  case?" 
indicating  the  answer  in  catchwords  only.  Take  the  selling 
point  of  education;  an  ordinary  analysis  would  be  something 
like  this:  "Graded  school — high  school — average  standing — 
present  habits  of  reading  and  study."  Then,  on  the  basis  of 
the  analysis,  let  the  applicant  think  out  a  brief  pointed  talk 
upon  each  selling  point,  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  present  each 
in  the  most  convincing  manner. 

It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  gain  in  advance  as  much  detailed 
information  about  the  company  and  its  offering  as  possible. 
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Sometimes  this  can  be  done  by  getting  hold  of  pamphlets, 
booklets,  house  organs,  and  other  advertising  matter.  A  favor- 
able impression  is  often  made  in  an  interview  where  the  appli- 
cant shows  more  or  less  familiarity  with  the  line. 

The  Interview. — He  is  now  prepared  for  the  interview. 
In  his  approach  let  his  manner  and  language  be  deferential  but 
not  obsequious.  Let  him  act  naturally  and  be  as  courteous  as 
he  can  without  affectation.  He  should  not  offer  to  shake 
hands  unless  the  prospective  employer  offers  to  do  so.  He 
has  now  attracted  favorable  attention.  The  next  stage  of  the 
process  is  to  arouse  and  develop  a  genuine  interest.  As  we 
have  shown  elsewhere  (Chapter  VII),  the  gist  of  arousing 
interest  is  making  the  prospect  see  his  difficulty  or  problem 
more  clearly.  However,  in  this  case  the  prospect  (employer) 
is  already  clearly  aware  of  the  details  of  his  problem;  hence 
the  salesman  (applicant)  need  only  be  prepared  to  develop 
interest  by  showing  that  his  offering  (himself — his  qualifica- 
tions) supplies  the  prospect's  needs  or  solves  his  problem.  In 
a  sale  of  this  kind  the  initiative  is  usually  taken  by  the  employer 
who  conducts  it  by  means  of  questions.  The  salesman's 
answers  constitute  his  selling  talk.  The  employer  is  quite  cer- 
tain to  ask  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  following  questions : 

1.  How  old  are  you,  and  where  do  you  make  your  home? 

2.  Are  you  married  or  single? 

3.  Have  you  had  any  business  employment  and  what  was  it? 

4.  Why  do  you  wish  to  make  a  change? 

5.  Have  you  ever  sold  anything?   If  so,  what  and  how  long? 

What  success  did  you  have? 

6.  What  education  did  you  receive? 

7.  What  do  you  mostly  read  ?    Are  you  in  the  habit  of  study  ? 

If  so,  what? 

8.  What  physical  exercise  do  you  take?  What  games  do  you 

play  ?    What  are  your  amusements  ? 
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9.  Why  do  you  wish  to  come  with  our  company?     What 

makes  you  think  you  could  sell  our  line? 
10.  If  you  had  your  choice  of  a  selling  line,  what  would  you 
select  and  why  ? 

It  will  be  noticed  that  satisfactory  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions would  include  almost  all  the  six  selling  points  listed 
above.  Just  how  much  of  his  prepared  selling  talk  he  should 
give  will  depend  upon  the  circumstances.  His  answers  should 
be  brief  and  pointed,  his  language  natural  and  conversational. 
His  manner  should  be  confident  but  not  boastful. 

Assuming  that  the  applicant  has  successfully  developed 
interest,  he  may  pass  over  the  stage  of  desire.  In  a  sale  of 
this  kind  no  description  or  word  picture  is  needed.  Further- 
more, as  to  closing  the  sale,  it  is  not  wise  to  attempt  to  push 
the  employer  to  an  immediate  decision  unless  he  shows  a 
disposition  to  close  at  once.  Ordinarily,  he  will  take  it  under 
advisement.  However,  it  sometimes  speeds  up  the  decision 
if  the  applicant  will  tactfully  suggest  some  special  reason  that 
necessitates  early  action — such,  for  instance,  as  this : 

I  would  prefer  this  position,  Mr.  Johnson,  to  any  other, 
but  I  have  an  offer  which  I  must  decide  before  Wednesday. 
I  don't  care  to  look  any  further  until  I  hear  from  you.  I 
wonder  if  it  would  be  convenient  for  you  to  give  me  your 
decision  tomorrow? 

Sometimes  the  employer  will  test  the  applicant's  persistence 
or  courage  by  flatly  turning  him  down  o'r  by  'giving  reasons 
why  he  probably  would  not  "fill  the  bill."  In  such  a  case  the 
applicant  would  do  well  to  make  a  quick  recanvass  on  some 
favorable  point  and  insist  upon  his  ability  to  handle  the  job. 
If  the  employer  takes  it  under  consideration,  it  is  sometimes 
helpful  for  the  applicant  to  show  persistence  by  letter  or  tele- 
phone. If  he  shows  courage,  persistence,  and  tact  by  keeping 
after  this  prospect,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  he  would 
do  the  same  in  going  after  business. 
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A  "Cold  Call." — Let  us  now  assume  a  case  where  the  ap- 
plicant is  making  a  "cold  call"  in  search  of  a  selling  position. 
He  has  selected  the  company  with  which  he  desires  a  connec- 
tion and  has  obtained  an  interview.  This  is  more  like  an 
ordinary  sale  than  the  case  considered  above.  The  applicant 
must  use  more  salesmanship  in  securing  favorable  attention 
and  also  in  arousing  (as  well  as  developing)  interest.  He 
can  do  no  better  than  to  consider  carefully  the  principles  and 
methods  presented  in  Chapters  VI  and  VII  of  this  book.  He 
should,  of  course,  make  the  application  to  this  prospect's  busi- 
ness and  problems.  Here  he  should  take  special  pains  in 
advance  to  gain  as  thorough  a  knowledge  as  possible  of  the 
details  of  that  business  and  those  problems.  His  special  reason 
for  calling  should  be  his  desire  to  sell  .this  particular  line,  and 
he  should  be  prepared  to  give  good  reasons.  The  writer  recalls 
an  instance  where  a  young  man  secured  a  selling  job  on  a 
"cold  call"  upon  the  president  of  a  company  by  disclosing  a 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  company  and  its  products — a  knowl- 
edge which  could  only  have  been  gained  by  a  careful  investi- 
gation in  advance.  The  applicant  must  take  the  initiative  here. 
He  must  carry  the  attack  to  the. employer.  He  should  do  this 
tactfully,  but  he  must  take  the  "laboring  oar."  When  he  has 
aroused  the  prospect's  interest,  the  interview  will  then  move 
substantially  along  the  same  lines  as  where  he  has  answered 
an  advertisement.  He  will  find  that  the  prospect,  when  his 
interest  is  aroused,  will  begin  to  ask  questions. 

The  Contract. — If  the  prospect  decides  to  employ  the  appli- 
cant who  is  a  young  man  without  much,  if  any,  sales  or  busi- 
ness experience,  it  is  not  wise  for  the  latter  to  quibble  over 
terms,  territory,  or  compensation.  The  most  that  he  can 
reasonably  expect  is  a  fair  chance  to  show  what  he  can  do. 
Most  concerns  will  gladly  afford  him  all  reasonable  opportuni- 
ties in  the  way  of  training  and  territory.     As  to  compensation, 
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most  employers  realize  the  importance  of  having  satisfied  sales- 
men. It  is  coming  to  be  the  usual  practice  to  pay  them  on  a 
commission  basis  wherever  the  offering  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  an  equitable  basis  can  be  reached.  In  staple  lines  where 
this  is  not  practicable,  the  usual  method  is  salary  and  bonus. 
In  either  case  the  modern  tendency  is  to  keep  the  salesmen 
satisfied  by  giving  them  fair  treatment.  After  a  man  has 
shown  sales  ability,  he  will  have  little  trouble  in  securing  a  fair 
adjustment.  There  are  few  occupations  which  offer  so  favor- 
able a  chance  to  get  all  that  one  earns  as  that  of  salesmanship. 
The  following  rates  of  compensation  gathered  from  per- 
sonal investigation  will  give  a  fairly  definite  idea  of  what  a 
beginner  may  expect  in  different  classes  of  selling : 

i.  A  manufacturer  of  a  machine  for  office  use,  which  is 
sold  direct  to  the  ultimate  user  at  $150  (ordinary  specialty 
selling),  allows  a  new  salesman  a  drawing  account  of  $25 
per  week.  The  salesman  is  paid  on  a  commission  basis.  A 
salesman  who  makes  good  will  average  about  $40  per  week 
during  the  first  year.  Ultimately  he  may  expect  to  earn 
about  $80  per  week. 

2.  A  well-known  insurance  company  gives  its  new  sales- 
men a  thorough  course  in  sales  training  at  its  own  expense 
and  pays  them  a  commission  on  sales  made  during  the  train- 
ing period.  It  then  starts  the  salesmen  out  exclusively  on 
a  commission  basis.  Those  who  make  good  will  average 
about  $50  per  week  in  commission  during  the  first  year. 
Within  a  few  years  many  of  them  push  up  into  the  high- 
grade  selling  division,  and  their  commissions  rapidly  in- 
crease— in  some  cases  they  reach  $10,000  to  $20,000  a  year. 
However,  more  than  40  per  cent  of  them  drop  out. 

3.  A  coffee  and  spice  mill  which  sells  direct  to  the  institu- 
tion trade  and  which  sends  salesmen  throughout  the  country 
starts  a  new  salesman  at  about  $1,500  per  year,  expenses 
paid.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  if  he  has  shown  sales 
ability,  he  will  be  placed  upon  a  commission  basis.  Most  of 
them  will  earn  about  $2,000  the  second  year  and  will  steadily 
increase  until  many  of  them  reach  about  $4,000 — which  with 
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one  or  two  exceptions  appears  to  be  the  maximum  figure. 
Their  average  is  about  $3,500.  Their  traveling  expenses  are 
paid.     These  would  be  rated  as  ordinary  staple  salesmen. 

4.  A  large  concern  which  produces  a  business  vocational 
course  employs  a  sales  force  of  over  200  men.  It  pays  the 
new  salesman's  expenses  to  reach  his  territory  and  then  places 
him  upon  a  commission  basis.  He  has  many  advertising 
leads  and  usually  has  co-operation  from  local  subscribers. 
If  he  develops  sales  ability,  he  will  average  about  $50  per 
week  from  the  start  and  within  two  years  will  often  push 
this  up  to  $100  per  week.  Within  a  few  years  some  of  these 
men  become  high-grade  salesmen  earning  commissions  of 
about  $8,500  per  year;  a  few  will  reach  as  high  as  $15,000. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  fail  to  get  beyond  $4,000. 

5.  In  a  report  just  issued  by  the  National  Electric  Light 
Association,  showing  the  basis  of  paying  salespeople  in  159 
member  companies,  the  following  distinct  payment  methods 
were  disclosed: 

(a)  Straight  salary,  33. 

(b)  Straight  commissions,  26. 

(c)  Straight  salary  plus  commissions,  69. 

(d)  Commission  with  guaranteed  salary  or  drawing  ac- 

count,   18. 

(e)  Various  bonus  plans,   13. 
Total,  159. 

We  quote  from  the  report : 

(a)  A  far-western  company:  "Our  range  and  water  heater 
salesmen  during  the  past  year  have  been  paid  $150  per 
month  with  automobile  transportation  provided  by  the  com- 
pany. .  .  .  More  money  than  this  would  be  justified  to  good 
appliance  salesmen.  .  .  .  These  salaries  may  be  considered 
as  'starting  salaries.'  " 

(b)  An  Iowa  company:  "At  the  present  we  pay  all  our 
appliance  salesmen  on  a  basis  of  $135  per  month.  Our  house- 
to-house  salesmen  are  also  paid  on  a  straight  salary  basis — 
$24.50  weekly." 

(c)  An  eastern  central  company:  "All  our  salesmen  are 
paid  on  a  straight  salary  basis.  .  .  .  Our  salaries  range  from 
$15   to   $50   per   week." 
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(d)  A  New  England  company:  "We  pay  our  salesmen 
a  salary  of  $15  per  week  plus  a  commission  of  5  per  cent 
on  sales  price.  .  .  .  On  this  basis  they  are  able  to  earn 
$40  to  $50  per  week,  which  is  good  pay  for  salesmen  in  a 
small  New  England  town." 

(e)  The  committee  from  whose  report  we  quote  makes 
the  following  general  statement  regarding  a  typical  company: 
"Your  committee  after  analysis  of  the  figures  submitted  finds 
that  $200  per  month  seems  to  be  the  top  figures  with  $60  per 
month  as  a  minimum  for  straight  salary  schedules.  The 
average  payment  is  a  little  less  than  $150  per  month." 

The  foregoing  are  good  illustrations  of  the  methods  and 
rates  of  compensation  to  be  expected  by  salesmen  in  typical 
lines. 

Problems 

1.  Carefully  check  yourself  up  on  the  qualities  outlined  in  the  chart 
for  self-analysis  given  in  this  chapter.  Then,  using  that  result  as  a  basis, 
check  yourself  up  on  the  qualifications  for:  (a)  high-grade  specialty 
selling,  (b)  ordinary  specialty  selling,  (c)  high-grade  staple  selling,  (d) 
ordinary  staple  selling,  and  then  give  your  decision  as  to  what  class  of 
selling  you  are  best  adapted.  State  in  detail  your  reasons  for  arriving  at 
your   conclusion. 

2.  Select  some  business  concern,  either  a  manufacturing  or  a  jobbing 
company.  Get  all  available  information  and  make  an  analysis  of  the  com- 
pany along  the  lines  suggested  in  this  chapter  with  a  view  of  determining 
whether  or  not  this  company  would  be  a  desirable  sales  connection.  Give 
in  detail  the  result  of  your  investigation  and  analysis  and  give  the  reasons 
for  your  conclusion. 

3.  You  are  endeavoring  to  secure  a  selling  position  with  some  company 
which  you  may  select  and  describe  in  a  general  way.  Assume  that  you 
have  secured  an  interview  with  the  sales  manager  and  that  he  asks  you 
each  of  the  questions  outlined  on  page  383  of  this  chapter.  Construct  an 
answer  to  each  of  these  questions. 

4.  Buy  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  leading  newspaper  in  your  city  and 
carefully  examine  the  "Help  Wanted"  columns— especially  those  containing 
advertisements  for  salesmen.  Select  one  and,  assuming  that  the  reader  is 
invited  to  write  a  letter  applying  for  an  interview,  construct  a  letter  which 
in  your  judgment  would  obtain  the  interview. 

5.  Assuming  that  you  will  be  able  to  obtain  the  interview  referred  to 
in  the  foregoing  problem,  construct  a  selling  talk  on  your  own  personality, 
which,  in  your  opinion,  should  be  sufficient  to  secure  the  job. 


APPENDIX  A 

A  BOND   SALE 

The  following  bond  sale  is  presented  not  as  a  model  but 
as  an  illustration  of  how  a  sale  was  made  to  a  certain  type  of 
prospect.  We  have  frequently  stated  in  this  book  that,  while 
the  basic  principles  of  selling  are  utilized  in  nearly  every  suc- 
cessful sale,  the  particular  methods  of  applying  those  principles 
are  seldom  the  same  in  any  two  sales — depending  upon  the 
personality  of  the  prospect  and  the  circumstances  of  the  sale. 
However,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  with  the  usual  type 
of  prospect  there  are  certain  effective  methods  which  can  be 
employed  to  advantage.  Hence  the  following  sale,  if  carefully 
studied,  will  prove  suggestive  and  helpful. 

A  Bond  Sale 

The  Offering. — A  first  and  refunding-  6  per  cent  mortgage  gold 
bond,  Series  B.  Authorized  issue,  $74,000,000;  outstanding,  Series  A 
5  per  cent,  $16,665,000,  Series  B  6  per  cent,  $18,000,000.  These  bonds 
are  issued  by  an  electric  light  and  power  company  which  does 
the  entire  commercial  electric  lighting-  and  industrial  power  business 
in  a  mid-western  city  having  800,000  population  and  also  in  an  adjacent 
territory  with  an  estimated  population  of  over  400,000.  These  first 
and  refunding  bonds  are  secured  by  direct  first  mortgage  upon  a 
steam-generating  station  with  a  present  capacity  of  170,000  kw.  They 
are  also  secured  by  mortgage  upon  all  the  remainder  of  the  company's 
property,  subject  only  to  $14,000,000  underlying  (closed  mortgage) 
bonds.  The  valuation  of  the  property  made  by  engineering  experts 
of  the  state  railway  commission  shows  a  net  of  over  1  3/5  times  the 
principal  amount  of  all  mortgage  bonds  outstanding.  On  the  basis  of 
present  market  values,  the  junior  securities  represent  an  equity  of 
more  than  $40,000,000  over  and  above  the  mortgage  debt.  The  fran- 
chises are  not  limited  in  point  of  time.  These  bonds  were  authorized 
by  the  State  Public  Utilities  Commission. 

The  Company  Underwriting  and  Offering  the  Bond. — This  com- 
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pany  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  concerns  in  the  country, 
having  been  engaged  in  the  bond  brokerage  business  for  fifty  years 
and  having  specialized  in  public  securities.  It  has  branches  in  the 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States,  also  foreign  branches. 

The  Company  Issuing  the  Bond. — The  company  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing electric  light  and  power  companies  in  the  Middle  West,  having 
been  in  successful  operation  for  twenty  years.  Its  gross  earnings 
increased  from  about  $685,000  in  1904  to  over  $21,000,000  in  1920. 
The  population  served  by  the  company  increased  from  about  426,000 
in  1904  to  over  1,300,000  in  1920.  The  salesmen  offering  the  bond 
carry  circulars  containing  complete  information  and  data  concerning 
the  company,  the  property,  and  the  details  of  this  bond. 

The  Prospect. — The  prospect  whom  this  salesman  is  approaching 
is  advertising  manager  of  a  company  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  furniture.  He  is  40  years  of  age,  married,  has  two  children,  owns 
his  own  home,  and  receives  a  salary  of  $6,500.  He  makes  occasional 
investments  but  cannot  be  considered  an  experienced  investor. 

The  Salesman's  Preparation. — The  salesman  has  had  long  experi- 
ence in  selling  securities.  He  prepared  to  sell  his  bond  by  first  making 
a  list  of  the  main  selling  points  as  follows:  (1)  the  company  offering 
the  bond,  (2)  the  company  issuing  the  bond,  (3)  the  inherent  nature 
of  this  bond  (a  public  utility),  (4)  the  assets  (tangible  and  intangible) 
back  of  the  bond,  (5)  the  position  of  this  bond  (yield,  priority, 
restrictions,  marketability,  redemption).  He  then  made  an  analysis 
of  each  selling  point,  and  on  the  basis  of  this  analysis  he  constructed 
a  plain  pointed  selling  talk  on  each  selling  point.  He  then  thought 
out  a  brief  talk  on  the  details  of  each  element  of  the  prospect's  in- 
vestment problem.  The  main  elements  were  as  follows :  ( 1 )  safety, 
(2)   yield,    (3)   diversity,   (4)  available  funds,    (5)  marketability. 

Prospecting. — The  prospecting  done  by  the  salesman  in  this  case 
was  as  follows :  He  had  sold  five  of  these  bonds  to  a  friend  of  this 
prospect  and  had  obtained  from  him  the  prospect's  name  and  other 
personal  information.  He  had  also  obtained  permission  to  refer  to  the 
prospect's  friend  as  being  interested  in  the  security  and  as  having 
suggested  that  the  salesman  call  upon  the  prospect. 

The  Sale. — 

(Approach  and  attention.) 

GlLSON  :     Mr.  Thompson,  my  name  is  Mr.  Gilson.     I  am  calling 
upon  you  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Oliver.     May  I  sit  down? 
Thompson:     Certainly,  take  a  seat.     What  can  I  do  for  you? 
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(Arousing  interest.) 

Gilson  :  It  isn't  so  much  what  you  can  do  for  me  as  what  I 
can  do  for  you.  Your  friend,  Mr.  Oliver,  has  been  very  much 
interested  in  an  issue  of  public  utility  bonds  that  we  are  offering. 
Yesterday  he  bought  five  of  them  and  suggested  that  I  come  and 
see  you  about  them.  He  thought  that  you  would  be  as  much 
interested  as  he  is. 

(Objection.) 

Thompson  :  No,  Mr.  Gilson,  I  am  not  at  all  interested  in 
securities  just  now.  You  would  be  wasting  your  time.  I  am  not 
in  the  market. 

(Handling  objection  and  continuing  to  arouse  interest.) 

Gilson  :  Possibly  you  are  not  interested  in  buying  any  securities 
just  now,  but  as  an  occasional  investor  you  will  be  interested  in  a 
plan  for  judging  securities  and  diversifying  investments  that  is 
exciting  a  good  deal  of  attention.  By  the  way,  have  you  any 
definite  plan  that  you  follow? 

(Another  objection.) 

Thompson  :  No,  and  I  haven't  time  to  go  into  the  matter  today. 
I'm  too  busy. 

(Meeting   objection  and  continuing   to  arouse  interest.) 

Gilson  :  I  see  you  are  busy,  Mr.  Thompson,  and  really  that 
is  one  reason  why  I  am  here.  It  is  busy  men  that  we  deal  with. 
I  will  take  only  a  few  minutes  of  your  time,  and  then  I  will  leave 
the  matter  with  you. 

(Making  prospect  see  his  problem.) 

This  matter  of  judging  securities  and  properly  diversifying  in- 
vestments, Mr.  Thompson,  is  usually  neglected  by  the  average 
investor.  Most  men  who  make  only  occasional  investments  take  a 
fancy  to  some  certain  kind  of  securities  and  get  their  investments 
all  out  of  proportion.  Then,  too,  they  have  no  system  by  which 
to  judge  the  soundness  of  securities.  That  is  why  more  than 
$100,000,000  of  worthless  securities  are  sold  every  year  in  greater 
New  York  alone.  Now  we  have  worked  out  a  system  which  will 
enable  an  ordinary  investor  to  exercise  a  sound  judgment  of 
securities  and  how  to  diversify  them.  Most  men  are  interested 
in  this  whether  or  not  they  are  in  the  market  to  buy,  and  it  makes 
friends   for  us.     Now,    for   instance,    Mr.   Thompson,   what   would 
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say  is  the  matter  with  an  investment  position  like  this.     (Here 
salesman  shows  the  prospect  the  following  list : 

18  per  cent  railroad  first  mortgage  bonds. 
12  per  cent  real  estate  first  mortgage  bonds. 
10  per  cent  public  utility  bonds. 
18  per  cent  railroad  preferred  stock. 
16  per  cent  industrial  bonds. 
18  per  cent  industrial  stock. 
8  per  cent  railroad  common  stock.) 

Now,  assuming  that  all  those  securities  are  well  regarded,  what 
is  the  matter  with  that  line  of  investment? 

Thompson  :  Oh,  I  am  no  expert,  Mr.  Gilson,  but  it  looks  like 
a  very  good  line  to  me. 

Gilson  :  So  it  would  to  the  average  business  man,  but  notice 
that  there  are  42  per  cent  of  railroad  securities,  and,  of  course, 
they  carry  quite  a  large  element  of  hazard  in  these  days  of  political 
agitation  against  railroads.  Also  notice  that  there  are  34  per  cent 
of  industrials,  which,  of  course,  are  dependent  upon  general  business 
conditions.  Here  then  one  has  76  per  cent  of  his  holdings  carrying 
a  considerable  element  of  hazard.  Then  notice  that  there  are  no 
government  securities. 

Thompson  :  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Gilson,  that  railroads 
and  industrials  are  poor  investments? 

Gilson  :    By  no  means,  Mr.  Thompson.    Every  line  of  invest- 
ment   should    contain   them.      But    it    is    a    matter    of    proportion. 
Every  business  man  should  have  a  good  working  knowledge  of  what 
constitutes  a  sound  diversity  in  his  investment.     That  is  a  service 
which  we  are  now  rendering  to  you.    Now  here  is  a  well-diversified 
investment  position — one  that   is   being   followed  by  the  most   ex- 
perienced investors.     Perhaps  you  saw  a  discussion  of   it  recently 
in   the   financial   journals.     It   is   a  valuable   piece   of    information, 
Mr.  Thompson  (showing  prospect  the  following  list)  : 
16  per  cent  real  estate  first  mortgage  bonds. 
18  per  cent  public  utility  bonds. 
12  per  cent  industrial  preferred  stock. 
8  per  cent  railroad  preferred  stock. 
14  per  cent  railroad  first  mortgage  bonds. 
12  per  cent  industrial  bonds. 
8  per  cent  industrial  common  stock. 
6  per  cent  U.  S.  Liberty  bonds. 
6  per  cent  Dominion  of  Canada  bonds.   • 
I  am  going  to  leave  this  with  you.     It  will  be  a  big  help  to  you 
in  keeping  your  investments  soundly  diversified. 
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Thompson  :  Very  well,  I  will  look  it  over  when  I  get  time- 
much  obliged  to  you.  . 

Gilson  :  But  that  isn't  all,  Mr.  Thompson.  There  is  the  ques- 
tion of  safety— what  securities  to  buy.  We  perform  a  similar  service 
for  you  in  that  respect. 

(Objection) 

Thompson:  Oh,  I  usually  follow  my  banker's  advice  about 
that.  I  haven't  time  to  go  into  all  that  when  I  want  to  make 
an  investment. 

(Meeting  the  objection.) 

Gilson  :  Naturally  a  man  trusts  his  banker,  but  every  man  who 
invests  should  also  be  in  a  position  to  trust  partly  to  his  own 
judgment.  It  isn't  safe  to  put  ourselves  entirely  into  any  man's 
hands.  Furthermore,  you  ought  occasionally  to  deal  with  some 
well-established  bond  house  like  ours  and  avail  yourself  of  our 
large  staff  of  investment  experts,  which  your  banker  does  not  have. 
Then,  too,  it  is  entirely  possible  for  a  busy  man  like  yourself  to 
have  a  plan  for  judging  securities  which  in  most  cases  you  can 
safely  follow  without  paying  a  commission  to  a  banker.  Here  is 
a  method  of  testing  securities  which  will  be  worth  a  whole  lot  to 

you. 

(The  salesman  here   points   out   to  the   prospect  the   following 
tests  to  apply  in  judging  a  security.     The  student  will  notice  that 
these  are  the  main  selling  points  of  his  offering,  viz. : 
i.  The  company  underwriting  or  selling  the  security. 

2.  The  company  issuing  the  security. 

3.  The  inherent  nature  of  the  security. 

4.  The  assets  back  of  the  security. 

5.  The  position  of  the  security). 

It  isn't  a  difficult  matter  at  all,  Mr.  Thompson,  for  the  average 
investor  to  apply  every  one  of  these  tests  when  he  buys  a  security. 
It  isn't  necessary  for  him  to  consult  a  banker. 

Thompson  :  Possibly  so,  but  how  could  I  intelligently  apply  all 
those  tests  without  taking  a  lot  of  time  to  investigate  the  companies 
and  the  assets?  That  is  precisely  what  I  don't  have  time  to  do? 
Gilson:  That  is  a  fair  question,  Mr.  Thompson.  Let  me 
answer  it  by  showing  you  how  it  would  take  only  a  very  few 
moments  of  your  time. 

Up  to  this  point  the  salesman  has  attracted  the  favorable  attention 
of  the  prospect  and  has  aroused  his  interest.  Let  us  now  stop  and 
analyze  this  sale  up  to  this  point,  and  notice  how  the  salesman  applied 
the  principles  which  govern  those  stages  of  the  sale. 
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i.  Attention.— He  secured  the  prospect's  favorable  attention  by 
appealing  to  the  motives  of  good-fellowship  and  self-interest.  He  did 
this  by  referring  to  the  prospect's  friend,  Mr.  Oliver.  Naturally, 
the  prospect  would  assume  that  if  Mr.  Oliver  wished  him  to  meet 
this  man,  there  must  be  something  worth  his  attention,  and  he  accord- 
ingly gives  it  without  hesitation. 

2.  Interest. — He  aroused  the  prospect's  interest  by  making  him 
conscious  of  certain  difficulties  in  his  investment  problem.  He  did 
this  by  presenting  details  concerning  two  elements  of  that  problem: 
(a)  safety,  (b)  diversity.  He  got  the  prospect  to  admit  that  he  had 
no  particular  plan  for  determining  the  soundness  of  securities  or  the 
best  way  to  diversify  them.  He  showed  the  prospect  that  there  are 
sound  methods  for  doing  this  and  gave  him  details.  The  prospect 
saw  at  once  his  own  need  of  greater  information  along  this  line.  In 
other  words,  he  became  more  clearly  conscious  of  his  need.  His 
interest  was  now  aroused. 

3.  Objections— The  objections  offered  by  the  prospect  ("I  am  not 
interested,"  "I'm  too  busy")  are  the  usual  objections  offered  at  the 
outset  of  a  bond  sale.  Ordinarily,  they  are  frivolous.  The  sales- 
man treated  them  as  such  in  this  instance.  He  courteously  admitted 
the  facts  and  then  brushed  them  aside  and  went  on  with  his  talk  and 
proceeded  to  arouse  the  prospect's  interest.  The  prospect  showed  that 
the  objections  were  frivolous  by  not  insisting  upon  them.  The  sales- 
man now  proceeded  to  develop  the  prospect's  interest  into  a  buying 
interest  as  follows: 

(Selling  talk  on  selling  points.) 

Gilson  :  Now  take  the  first  test— the  company  underwriting 
and  offering  the  bond.  Isn't  it  a  fact,  Mr.  Thompson,  that  you  know 
our  company  to  be  one  of  the  leading  bond  houses  of  the  country? 

Thompson  :    Yes,  everybody  knows  your  company. 

Gilson  :  Very  well,  and  if  you  should  wish  any  further  assur- 
ance, you  could  turn  to  your  Bradstreet  and  find  our  rating  to  be 
A 1.  So  you  can  see  that  this  security  stands  up  under  the  first  test 
all  right,  without  taking  half  a  minute  of  your  time.  Now  let's 
take  the  second  test,  the  company  issuing  this  bond.  I  guess  you 
must  know  about  that  company— it  has  been  operating  for  twenty 
years.  Bradstreet  gives  it  the  highest  kind  of  a  rating.  Here  is  a 
record  of  its  growth  and  annual  earnings  since  1904.  Take  the 
increase  in  its  gross  earnings  alone:  In  1904  they  amounted  to 
$685,504.      In    1920  they  were  $21,900,352.     It  only  needs  a  glance 
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to  show  that  the  company  is  prosperous  and  well  established.  Now 
take  the  third  test — the  inherent  nature  of  this  bond.  This,  as  you 
see,  is  a  public  utility  bond,  and  you  know — 

(Serious  objection  on  the  merits.) 
Thompson  :  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Gilson,  but  there  is  no  use  talking 
a  public  utility  bond  to  me.  I  prefer  real  estate  mortgage  bonds. 
Whatever  I  invest  this  year  is  going  into  real  estate  mortgages. 
Furthermore,  I  don't  care  for  public  utilities.  There  is  too  much 
risk — too  much  politics. 

(Meeting  objection  on  the  merits.) 
Gilson:  You  are  perfectly  right  about  real  estate  mortgages 
being  a  good  investment.  Every  investor  should  carry  a  certain 
number  of  them,  but  he  should  be  careful  and  not  get  overloaded. 
They  are  not  marketable.  If  a  man  wishes  to  sell  one,  he  must  go 
and  find  a  purchaser  who  wants  that  particular  bond.  They  are  not 
listed  on  the  Exchange.  There  is  no  open  market  such  as  there  is 
for  utilities.  Another  thing,  Mr.  Thompson,  real  estate  values  are 
pretty  high  just  now.  The  best  judges  are  looking  for  a  slump. 
Furthermore,  I  dare  say  that  if  you  will  examine  your  line  of 
investments,  you  will  find  that  you  already  have  more  than  your 
full  quota  of  real  estate  mortgages  and  much  less  than  your  quota 
of  public  utilities. 

(Answering  objection  in  detail  by  giving  selling  talk  on 
public  utilities.) 
Now  what  you  say  about  utilities  being  hazardous  would  have 
been  perfectly  true  ten  years  ago,  but  not  so  today.  These  public 
service  commissions  and  the  increase  of  public  ownership  of  stock 
have  taken  public  utilities  out  of  politics.  Did  you  notice  what 
Moody  recently  said — that  public  utilities  are  now  regarded  as  the 
most  desirable  form  of  investment?  William  Rockefeller  thought 
so.  Maybe  you  noticed  that  when  his  estate  was  recently  probated, 
it  developed  that  over  20  per  cent  of  his  investments  were  in  public 
utilities.  The  big  banks  and  insurance  companies  think  well  of  them. 

The  banks  are  now  carrying  more  than  $2,000,000,000  of  public 
utilities.  The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  alone  carries 
over  $18,000,000.  There  are  some  mighty  good  reasons  why  public 
utilities  are  so  well  regarded  by  investors.  In  the  first  place,  electric 
lighting  and  industrial  power  are  essential  industries.  People  must 
have  light  and  power,  and  when  once  they  begin  to  use  electricity, 
they  never  go  back  to  the  old  methods.  That  is  why  the  growth 
of  a  company  like  this  always  keeps  pace  with  the  industrial  devel- 
opment of  the  territory  which  it  serves.    You  will  see  by  this  table 
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that  in  the  past  18  years  the  population  in  this  territory  has  increased 
three  times  over,  and  the  gross  earnings  of  this  company  have  also 
increased  350  per  cent.  Then,  too,  there  are  no  inventory  losses 
in  a  business  like  this.  The  generating  output  can  be  adjusted  to 
the  demand.  There  is  no  accumulation  of  dead  stock.  The  sales 
also  are  on  a  cash  basis— there  are  no  losses  on  accounts,  and  the 
labor  hazard  is  small.  Statistics  show  that  in  the  ordinary  industry 
the  labor  cost  is  about  58  per  cent  of  the  overhead,  but  in  public 
utilities  it  is  only  about  14  per  cent.  That  is  why  there  are  so  few 
strikes  or  labor  troubles  in  public  utility  operations.  Another  im- 
portant fact  is  that  the  rates  are  usually  fair  and  steady— they  are 
regulated  by  a  public  service  commission,  and  the  public  ownership 
of  stock  is  rapidly  increasing.  In  the  year  1922  alone  over 
$175,000,000  of  stock  in  public  utilities  was  sold  to  customers  and 
employees  of  companies  in  the  United  States.  In  the  case  of  this 
company  a  large  part  of  the  stock  is  owned  by  local  business  men 
and  bankers  as  well  as  by  local  employees.  This  establishes  local 
good-will  and  protects  the  company  from  political  attack.  So  you 
can  see  why  public  utility  securities  are  coming  to  the  front.  They 
make  a  mighty  attractive  investment,  wouldn't  you  say  so,  Mr. 
Thompson  ? 

(Another  objection  on  the  merits.) 
Thompson:     Possibly  so,   but  a   whole   lot   depends   upon   the 
property  back  of  such  a  security.     That  is  why  I  like  real  estate 
mortgages— the  property  is  there  in  plain  sight,  and  you  can  easily 
get  at  its  value. 

(Meeting  objection  by  giving  selling  talk  on  assets  back  of  the  bond.) 
Gilson:  Precisely— and  that  brings  up  the  question  of  the 
assets  back  of  this  bond,  which  is  really  an  acid  test,  just  as  you 
indicate.  This  bond,  as  you  will  see  by  this  statement,  is  secured 
by  a  mortgage  on  all  the  property  of  the  company,  subject  only  to 
an  underlying  mortgage  of  $14,000,000.  This  property  includes  all 
the  real  estate  and  plants,  with  all  the  machinery  and  equipment, 
and,  according  to  a  recent  report  of  the  State  Railroad  Commission,' 
this  property  has  a  replacement  value  of  over  $78,000,000— which  is 
over  2%  times  the  principal  amount  of  all  the  mortgage  bonds  out- 
standing, including  this  issue.  In  addition  to  these  real  properties, 
the  bonds  are  secured  by  a  pledge  of  all  the  securities  of  two  sub- 
sidiary companies  having  assets  of  a  total  value  of  $750,000.  Then 
there  are  the  cash  assets  of  the  main  company,  which  by  legal 
requirement  exceed  $4,000,000,  as  well  as  the  new  construction  to 
be    built    with    the    proceeds    of    this    issue.      These   assets   all    told 
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represent  an  equity  of  over  $40,000,000  above  the  mortgage  debt. 
Then  there  are  the  intangible  assets,  such  as  franchises,  contracts, 
and  good-will  built  up  by  all  these  years  of  good  service.  So  you 
can  see  why  a  bond  house  like  ours  is  willing  to  put  its  name  and 
reputation  back  of  this  security.  You  can  also  see  why  these  bonds 
are  permitted  as  legal  investments  for  savings  in  several  of  the 
states. 

Thompson  :    What  is  the  yield  on  this  bond? 

Gilson  :  We  are  offering  them  at  103.  The  yield  is  a  trifle 
under  6  per  cent. 

(Objection  on  the  merits.) 

Thompson  :  I  can  get  a  better  return  on  a  real  estate  mortgage. 
(Meeting  the  objection.) 

Gilson  :  You  can  no  doubt  get  a  6  per  cent  return  on 
good  real  estate  security,  but  hardly  better  than  that.  The  differ- 
ence in  yield  is  not  worth  considering.  This  bond  will  be  listed 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  You  can  convert  it  into  cash 
at  any  time.  Besides,  there  is  less  of  a  speculative  chance  in  this 
bond  than  in  real  estate  security  at  present  inflated  values.  The 
fact  is,  as  you  can  readily  see,  that  there  is  no  element  of  specu- 
lation whatever  in  this  security,  and,  as  an  investor  of  some 
experience,  you  will  agree  that  this  rate  of  return  ranks  high 
for    a   gilt-edge    security. 

(Stimulating  desire  by  word  picture.) 

Now  just  fancy  yourself  with  five  of  these  bonds  locked  up 
in  your  safety  deposit  box.  No  bother — no  anxiety — no  need  to 
watch  anything  except  the  date  for  cutting  the  coupons.  An 
open  market  any  time  you  wish  to  dispose  of  one  for  cash,  and 
meanwhile  you  have  a  sense  of  satisfaction  because  you  are  pro- 
tecting yourself  and  your  family  against  economic  dependence 
when   the   time   comes    that   your    earning   capacity   will   be    gone. 

(Objection  on  the  merits.) 

Thompson  :  It  appears  to  be  a  good  security,  Mr.  Gilson, 
but  frankly  I  have  no  funds  available  for  investment  just  now. 
We   will    have    to   pass    it    up    at   present. 

(Meeting    this    objection.) 

Gilson  :  I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  you  say  that,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son. An  investment  usually  requires  us  to  dig  up  funds  that 
are  not  in  sight.  But  have  you  stopped  to  think  that  the  lack 
of   available   funds   is  usually  the  best  reason  why  a  man   should 
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proceed  to  invest?  The  trouble  with  most  of  las  American  people 
is  that  we  never  form  the  habit  of  systematic  thrift  and  investment. 
That  is  why  90  per  cent  of  our  population  at  the  age  of  60  is,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  dependent  upon  others  for  support.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  only  about  10  per  cent  is  economically  independent 
at  that  age,  which  is  just  the  time  when  we  begin  to  lose  our 
earning  capacity.  What  we  need  is  some  kind  of  compulsory 
thrift— something  that  starts  us  into  the  habit  of  saving.  Now 
our  company  has  worked  out  a  plan  that  a  good  many  business 
men  are  adopting.  It  is  a  deferred-payment  plan.  We  take  a 
partial  payment  down— one  that  can  be  easily  arranged.  We 
transfer  the  bonds  to  you.  We  take  your  note  for  the  balance, 
payable  in  instalments.  The  note  draws  6  per  cent  interest.  We 
,  hold  the  bonds  as  collateral  security.  The  income  from  the  bonds 
practically  provides  for  the  interest  on  the  note.  It  is  an  admir- 
able way  to  cultivate  thrift  and  make  an  investment  at  the  same 
time.  The  advantage  to  us  is  that  we  make  a  customer.  The 
lack   of   available   funds    will   not   stand   in   your    way   at   all. 

{Attempting    to    close.) 
Supposing  that  we  transfer  to  you  five  of  these  bonds  on  that 
basis.      That    would    be    about    right,    would    it    not? 

(Dilatory   objections.) 
^  Thompson  :  I  am  not  ready  to  go  into  it  right  now.     I  wish  to 
think   it   over.     Come   in   and   see   me   in   about  two   weeks. 

{Meeting    objection.) 

Gilson:  Naturally,  Mr.  Thompson,  you  would  wish  to  think 
the  matter  over  carefully,  but  then  that  is  just  what  you  have 
been  doing  for  the  past  hour,  and  you  have  all  the  facts  fresh 
in  your  mind.  I  wonder  if  you  realize  how  rapidly  a  first-class 
issue  like  this  is  absorbed.  One  of  my  clients  took  25,000  of  them 
yesterday.  Your  friend,  Mr.  Oliver,  took  5,000.  The  chances  are 
that  the  whole  issue  will  be   sold  within  three  or   four  days. 

Thompson:  That  may  be  true,  but  you  said  they  will  be 
listed  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  I  can  buy  some  through  my  banker 
at   any   time. 

Gilson  :  Of  course,  you  could,  but  probably  not  at  this  price.  As 
an  investor,  you  know  what  usually  happens  when  a  high-grade 
issue  like  this  is  offered  on  the  Exchange.  It  nearly  always 
advances.  This  bond  would  be  an  excellent  buy  at  105.  It  will 
probably  go  beyond  that.  Then,  again,  the  time  to  start  on  a 
plan  of  systematic  thrift  is  today.  That  is  the  word  for  you, 
Mr.    Thompson— not    tomorrow    but    today. 
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(Final  attempt  at  close.) 

Let  me  telephone  the  company  to  reserve  you  five  of  these 
bonds   and   start   the  thing   going   right   now. 

Thompson:  All  right— you  may  reserve  me  five  of  them. 
Come  in  tomorrow  morning.  I  can  probably  arrange  to  pay 
half  down. 

Gilson:  Thank  you.  I  will  take  care  of  it  right  away,  and 
you  will  be  just  as  much  obliged  to  me  as  I  am  to  you,  which  is 
a  whole  lot. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  when  the  prospect  offered  his  objection  to 
the  method  of  judging  securities  by  stating  that,  when  making  an 
investment,  he  would  have  no  time  to  look  into  all  these  tests,  the 
salesman  apparently  started  to  meet  the  objection  by  showing  how  easily 
this  could  be  done.  But  in  reality  this  objection  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  start  his  selling  talk  on  his  selling  points.  This  he  proceeded 
to  do  taking  them  up  one  by  one.  Then  when  the  prospect  broke  in 
with  an  objection  to  public  utilities  and  expressed  a  preference  for  real 
estate  mortgages,  this  disclosed  that  his  chief  buying  motive  would 
be  that  of  caution.  The  salesman  accordingly  devoted  the  most  of 
his  selling  talk  to  two  points,  i.e.,  (i)  the  soundness  of  public  utilities, 
(2)  the  soundness  of  the  assets  back  of  this  bond— pointing  out  the 
facts  in  detail.  Thus  he  directed  his  main  selling  talk  toward  the 
motive  of  caution.  When  the  prospect  asked  about  the  yield,  this 
indicated  that  he  was  quite  convinced  as  to  the  soundness  of  the 
security.  The  status  of  this  sale  was  then  as  follows:  The  prospect 
had  been  made  to  see  his  need  of  (1)  systematic  investment,  and 
(2)  a  sound  diversity— hence  a  sound  basis  of  safety.  He  had  also 
been  made  to  see  that  this  offering  met  both  of  these  requirements. 
He  now  recognized  a  beneficial  relation  between  the  salesman's  offer- 
ing and  his  own  needs.  Hence  his  interest  was  both  aroused  and 
developed.  Logically,  then,  the  next  step  in  the  sale  was  to  stimulate 
his  desire  for  this  bond  by  giving  a  brief  pungent  word  picture  of 
the  prospect  holding  five  of  these  bonds.  The  salesman  then  attempted 
to  close  by  directly  suggesting  the  amount  of  the  purchase.  When 
the  prospect  attempted  to  delay  immediate  decision,  the  salesman 
courteously  conceded  the  apparent  reasonableness  of  his  objection 
and  then  met  it  by  pointing  out  a  new  fact,  viz.,  the  rapidity  with 
which  a  desirable  issue  like  this  would  be  absorbed  and  the  prob- 
ability of  an  advance  in  market  price.  This  clearly  indicated  the 
need  for  immediate  action.  The  salesman  then  made  a  final  attempt 
to  close  by  repeating  the  direct  suggestion. 
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SELLING  TALK  TO  DEALER  IN 
AUTOMOBILE  ACCESSORY 

The  following  selling  talk  is  not  presented  as  a  complete 
sale.  No  attempt  is  made  to  reproduce  the  conversation  which 
actually  took  place.  No  objections  are  mentioned.  The  pur- 
pose is  merely  to  present  the  gist  of  the  sales  talk  of  a  skilful 
salesman  as  presented  in  actual  sales  transactions. 

Selling  Talk  on  Advertised  Automobile  Accessory  to  a  Dealer 

Miniature   Electric  Lights   for  Flashlights   and  Automobiles 

(Salesman  is  a  jobber's  salesman  selling  to  a  dealer 
in  auto  supplies  and  accessories) 

Mr.  Dealer,  I  wonder  if  you  have  heard  of  the  new  merchandising  idea 
that  the  Borton  Auto  Service  Repair  Shop  in  the  West  End  district  thought 
of  a  couple  months  ago?  It  is  a  crackerjack.  Many  of  the  garages  and 
repair  shops  are  now  doing  the  same  thing.  It  is  a  profit  builder.  You 
see,  to  each  car  that  comes  in  for  repairs  they  add  a  lamp  kit  and  a  set 
of  properly  selected  lamps.  When  the  repaired  car  is  delivered  to  the 
owner,  mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that  a  lamp  kit  has  been  added  to  the 
car  equipment.  The  car  owner  usually  is  glad  to  pay  the  additional  charge 
and  feels  that  a  service  has  been  given  him. 

You  know  this  lamp  kit  arrangement  is  a  sure  means  of  increasing 
automobile  lamp  business,  Mr.  Dealer.  It  makes  possible  the  sale  of  six 
lamps  at  a  time  with  scarcely  more  sales  effort  than  is  required  to  sell  one 
lamp. 

Mr.  Dealer,  if  you  will  put  in  a  stock  of  these  kits  and  lamps  and  display 
some  of  them  in  the  front  of  your  store,  you  will  find  that  the  lamp  buyers 
almost  without  exception  will  be  enthusiastic  purchasers  of  the  kit  and 
the  complete  set  of  six  lamps.  Probably  no  automobile  accessory  on  the 
market  is  of  more  actual  worth  to  the  car  owner  than  the  lamp  kit  and 
set  of  spare  lamps. 

And,  Mr.  Dealer,  anyone  who  handles  our  brand  of  miniature  lamps 
brings  to  himself  as  a  dealer  some  very  definite  advantages  over  competi- 
tors—advantages which  are  practical  and  not  merely  theoretical,  in  that 
they  tangibly  aid  him  in  making  sales. 
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Miniature  lamps  embody  an  exceptional  quality  which  is  known  to  the 
car  manufacturer  and  to  the  car-owning  public.  This  quality  is  the  result 
of  our  process  of  manufacture,  the  use  of  only  the  best  raw  materials, 
and  the  maintenance  of  extremely  high  standards  in  the  uniformity  of  the 
finished  product.  As  a  result  these  lamps  are  the  most  dependable  on  the 
market,  are  the  most  uniform  in  rating  and  in  performance.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  poorer  quality  lamps  can  be  purchased  at  considerably  lower 

prices,  car  manufacturers  almost  universally  equip  new  cars  with lamps, 

and  progressive  automobile  accessory  jobbers  or  dealers  handle  them  even 
though  the  price  is  higher  than  that  of  other  lamps  which  they  might 
handle.  Their  dependability  is  an  immense  asset,  and,  as  you  know,  a  dealer 
can't  afford  to  sacrifice  his  good  name  by  handling  an  inferior  lamp. 

Now,  Mr.  Dealer,  our  company  is  doing  much  for  the  dealer  to  help 
him  to  sell.  You  are  familiar  with  our  national  advertising.  Just  look 
at  these  window  trims,  attractive  and  easy  to  install. 

Any  distributor  may  obtain  free  on  request  the  material  for  a  good 
window  display  with  suggestions  as  to  how  to  install  it. 

Then  we  will  furnish  newspaper  advertisements  in  plate  form  for.  one, 
two,  three,  or  more  columns,  lantern  slides  for  advertising  in  motion  picture 
theaters,  and  folders  or  blotters  for  counter  distribution  or  for  enclosure 
in  letters  or  monthly  statements.  All  these  helps  will  contain  your  name 
and  location  prominently  displayed.- 

Then,  if  you  wish  it,  we  will  prepare  and  outline  a  direct-mail  campaign 
for  you  and  send  you  suggested  sales  letters.  These  letters  will  be  especially 
prepared  to  fit  your  particular  selling  needs,  Mr.  Dealer. 

You  have  a  big  opportunity,  Mr.  Dealer,  in  handling  these  lamps. 
Remember  an  extremely  wide  profit  margin  to  you  and  remember  also  that 
your  profit  margin  can  be  increased  as  rapidly  as  your  volume  of  sales 
becomes  sufficiently  great  to  make  you  eligible  for  the  next  higher  basis  of 
compensation.  Stock  this  line  of  lamps,  and  when  you  look  over  your 
profit  and  loss  statement  next  month,  Mr.  Dealer,  you  will  find  some  figures 
that  will  warm  the  cockles  of  your  heart.  Establish  yourself  and  pride 
yourself  on  your  miniature  light  sale.  Advertise  yourself  as  equipped 
to  put  the  spark  of  life  into  dead  auto  lights  and  flashlights. 

Now,  Mr.  Dealer,  the  selected  stock  of   100   automobile  lamps 

packed  in  a  display  container  and  the  similar  selected  stock  of  100  flash- 
light lamps  are  ideally  suited  as  a  means  of  getting  started  in  this  lamp 
business.  Each  of  these  lamp  stocks  will  enable  you  to  meet  practically 
all  demands,  and  the  guide  which  accompanies  each  stock  makes  it  a  simple 
matter  for  you  to  supply  the  correct  lamp  for  any  consumer's  requirement. 
All  the  lamps  in  this  stock  are  ones  for  which  there  is  wide  demand,  so 
that  you  will  be  able  to  move  the  entire  stock  rapidly. 

Your  initial  investment  is  small  and  your  profit  generous.  This  cabinet 
on  your  front  counter  will  be  an  automatic  salesman.     What  do  you  say? 
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A  RETAIL  SALE 

The  following  retail  sale  is  offered  as  a  typical  sale  which 
actually  took  place  in  one  of  our  leading  department  stores. 
Please  notice  how  in  this  brief  transaction,  the  following 
points  of  salesmanship  stand  out  clearly:  (i)  courtesy,  (2) 
tact,  (3)  expert  knowledge  of  goods,  (4)  artistic  taste,  (5) 
knowledge  of  human  nature. 

Retail  Sale  of  Chiffon  for  an  Evening  Gown 

Customer  :  I  want  something  for  an  evening  gown.  Don't  know  what 
I  want  to  pay. 

Girl:  Won't  you  sit  down?  This  is  one  of  the  new  flowered  meta\ 
materials. 

Customer:     Very  pretty. 

Girl:  I  will  show  you  this  over  a  color  (over  blue).  Or  over  this 
(pink).    With  this  material  you  will  need  no  trimming. 

Customer  :     It  would  soil  quickly. 

Girl  :     It  can  be  dry-cleaned  nicely. 

Girl  :     (Shows  several  designs  in  various  colors  on  chiffon.) 

Customer:     They  are  beautiful  designs. 

Girl:  These  silks  (holds  up  gorgeous  colored  silks)  are  imported. 
Our  buyer  went  to  Paris  and  bought  the  entire  lot.  They  are  selling  at 
$15.50.     Original  value  $25. 

Customer  :    Wonderful. 

Girl:  These  silks  (holds  up  bright  colored  silk)  are  made  here  in  this 
country.     It  is  the  first  time  silks  of  this  kind — moire — have  been  made  here. 

Customer:     (Looking  at  metal  flowered  silk.) 

Girl:  These  metals  will  not  tarnish.  Of  course,  you  must  take  care 
of  the  dress— you  must  not  hang  it  in  a  steam-heated  closet,  and  when 
you  put  it  away,  wrap  it  in  black  tissue  paper. 

Customer:     (Looks  pleased  with  the  information.) 

Girl:  They  are  combining  colors  this  year — blue  and  pink  is  used  a 
good  deal.  (Shozvs  blue  chiffon  over  pink  taffeta— pink  chiffon  over  blue 
taffeta.) 

CUSTOMER:     Will  this  taffeta  crack? 
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Girl:  No,  not  this  taffeta.  It's  Swiss  taffeta.  Taffeta  cracks  because 
of  the  dressing  used  in  the  manufacture.  This  is  a  natural  silk  made 
without  dressing.  It  is  almost  as  soft  as  satin.  You  won't  find  these 
exquisite  colors  in  cheap  materials.  These  colors  are  made  by  means  of  a 
little  thread  that  you  can  scarcely  see— a  little  fine  thread. 

Girl  :    (Shows  a  gold  figured  chiffon  over  blue  and  over  pink.) 

Customer  :     Lovely. 

Girl:  We  are  using  satins  to  drape  over  more  than  taffetas — satin  is 
more  durable  and  softer.  You  can  get  slippers  to  match  these  shades 
in  our    Shoe   Department. 

Customer  :  How  much  of  this  do  you  sell  for  an  evening  dress  (takes 
up  gold  flowered  chiffon)  ? 

Girl:     Six  yards  without  sleeves. 

Customer:     I  will  take  this. 
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Action,  138-151 
during  "call-back,"  149 
general  principle  of,  140- 141 
judging  time  for,  i39-!40 
psychological  moment  for,  138-139 
relative  importance  of,  138 
specific  methods,  142-148 

Activities, 

classification  of  business,  16-17 
interrelation  of  business,  18 

Administration,  functions  of  depart- 
ment of,  17 

Advertising,  264-280 
cost  of,  277-278 _ 
dealer  co-operation  with,  269-274 
not  in  competition,  264 
objections  to,  275 
profitable  use  of,  266 
relative  importance  of,  265 
talking  points  concerning,  267-269 

Altruism, 

personality  appeal  of,  243 
program  for  developing,  244-245 

Analyses,  necessary  selling,  15 

Antagonistic  prospect,  239 

Appeals,  to  buying  motives,   I73~I7S 

Appearance,  103 

Approach  (See  "Attention") 

Attention,  102-112 

general  principles  of,  103-104 
house-to-house  selling,  336 
nature  of,  102-103 
psychological  factors  in,  108-111 
retail  selling,  352 

wholesale  selling  to  consumer,  323 
wholesale    selling    to    dealer,    307, 
314 


B 


Background,  selling  too  much,  27- 

Broker,  definition  of,  51 

Buying  habits  of  consumer,  78-79 

Buying  motives, 
appeals  to  dominant,  173-174 
appeals  to  secondary,  174-175 


Buying  motives — (Continued) 
determine  order,  171-172 
house-to-house  selling,  341-342 
repetition  of  appeals  to,  175 
wholesale  selling  to  consumer,  326 
wholesale    selling    to    dealer,    312, 
3I5-3I6 


Claims,  handling  customer's,  299-301 

Closing  the  sale   (See  "Action") 

Collections,  298-299 

Commission  man,  definition  of,  51 

Company, 

analysis  chart  of  the,  16 

business  policy  of,  25-26 

history  of  the,  26-27 

specific  facts  for  analysis,  16 

talking  points  about,  20 
Competition,  35,  196 
Complaints,   handling  customer's, 

299-301 
Confidence,  4 
Consumer, 

buying  habits  of,  78-79 

definition  of,  53 

financial  worth  of,  76-77 

hobbies  of,  80-81 

house-to-house  selling  to,   335-35^ 

needs  of,  75-76 

occupation  of,  78 

prejudices  of,  78-79 

prospecting  the,  74-81 

retail-store  selling  to,  351-367 

sex  of,  77 

wholesale  selling  to,  321-334 
Contacts,  234-246 

justification  of  art  of,  234-235 

methods  of  making,  237 

prerequisite  knowledge,  235 
Container  (See  "Package") 
Contract,  the  salesman's,  385-386 
Co-operation,  with  salesman, 

accounting,  24 

administrative,  21-22 

credit,  23-24 

production,  22-23 
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Credit, 
information  concerning,  297-298 
responsibility  of  salesman,  295-296 
sound  basis  of,  295-297 

Courtesy,  personality  appeal  of,  241- 
242 

Curiosity,  103 


Dealer, 

customer  listing  of,  72 

financial  standing  of,  71 

fitness  of,  72 

listing  logical  prospects,  71 

prospecting  the,  70-74 

selling  to  the,  305-320 
Demonstration, 

house-to-house,  342-343 

participation  of  prospect  in,  177 

technique  of,  175-180 

time  for,  176-177 

use  of  diagrams  in,  177-178 
Department  store,  selling  to  the,  317- 

319 
Desire,  129-137 

conflict  in,  129 

imagination  in  stage  of,  130 

nature  of,  130 

order  of  presentation  of,  135 

suggestion  and,  130 
Direct  selling, 

limitations  on,  55-56 

manufacturer's,  54-57 
Distribution, 

functions  of  department  of,  17 

justification  of  method,  61-63 

mixed  policies  of,  58-59 

modern  tendencies  in,  53 

use  as  a  talking  point,  59-61 
Dominant  traits, 

classification  of,  236 

methods  of  handling,  237-241 


E 


Emphasis  in  selling  talk,  183-185 
Enthusiasm, 

contagion  of,  135 

general  personality  appeal  of,  240- 
241 
Enunciation,  185 
Exercise,  230-231 
Expenses,  handling  selling,  286-290 


Food,  moderation  in  eating,  230 
Friendliness,  methods  of  cultivating, 
237-238 


Gain,  buying  motive  of,  173-174 
Good-will,  importance  of,  238 
Greeting,  retail  clerk's,  353 

H 

Hawkins,  Norval,  analysis  of  prod- 
uct, 41-43 
Health, 

exercise,  230-231 

food,  229-230 

oxygen,  227 

power  in  personality  appeal,  224 

program  for  developing,  225 

relaxation,  231-232 

water,  227-229 
History,  of  salesman's  company,  26- 

27 
House-to-house  selling,  335-350 

desire  in,  342 

growth  of,  335 

interest  in,  337-341 

kinds  of,  336 

personality  in,  348 

prospecting  in,  337~33^ 

special  nature  of,  336 


Ideo-motor  law,  220 

Indecision  of  woman  buyer,  360-361 

Initiative,  selling,  204 

Instincts,  appeals  to  the,  173-174 

Institutional  selling,  328-333 

Interest,  1 13-127 
general  principle  of,  113-114 
methods  for  arousing,  113-116 
methods  for  developing,  116-117 
nature  of,  113 
precautions  in  handling,  126 

Interview,  154-165 
general  rule  for  obtaining,  155 
methods  of  obtaining,  160-164 
motives  in  granting,  154 


Jobber, 

co-operation  of,  312-313 
definition  of,  52 
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Jobber —  (  Continued  ) 
kinds  of,  306 
principal  interests  of,  308 
wholesale  selling  to,  306-313 

K 

Knowledge,  of  product,  30 

L 

Language  of  presentation,  180-185 
Letters  to  customers,  291-292 

M 

Mannerisms  of  retail  clerks,  352 
Manufacturer,  definition  of,  50-51 
Memorizing  sales  talk,  90-91 
Motives  (See  "Buying  Motives") 

N 

Needs  of  prospects,  113-114 
Negative  attitude,  220 


Objections     (See    also     "Sales     re- 
sistance") 

assembling,  197-198 

grouping,  197-198 

types  of,  189 
Offering,  30-48 

analysis  of  nature  of,  38-40 

classification  of,  33-34 

importance  of  knowledge  of,  30 

physical  characteristics  of,  34-35 

sources  of  information,  46-47 

specific  vs.  general  knowledge,  31- 
32 

uses  of,  39 
Opportunity  in  salesmanship,  12-14 
Organization     of     salesman's     time, 
281-285 


Package,  analysis  of,  40-41 
Personality, 

affirmative  mental  attitude,  219-220 

elements  in,  219 

ideo-motor  law  and,  220 

importance  of,  217-218 

mental  and  physical  elements,  217- 
230 

overemphasis  on,  218 

program  for  building,  221 

vital  energy  in,  221 


Pitkin,  selling  ladder,  344-347 
Presentation,    166-188 

action  in,  186 

adaptation  to  prospect,  182 

appeals  to  motives  in,  171-175 

arranging  selling  points  in,  169-171 

choice  and  use  of  words,  180 

clearness  in,  180- 181 

economy  of  words,  181 

emphasis  in,  183-185 

demonstration  in,  175-179 

order  of  steps  in,  167-169 

use  of  voice  in,  185 
Price, 

modern  competition  in,  247 

standardization  of,  247 
Price-cutting, 

definition  of,  249 

how  to  meet,  250-253 

necessary  on  occasions,  254-255 

poor  salesmanship,  250 
Price  problem,  the  salesman  and  the, 

.  247-263 
Price  tactics,  256-261 
Product,  knowledge  of,  41-43 
Product  policies,  analysis  of,  37-38 
Production, 

analysis  of  methods  of,  35-37 

functions  of  department,  17 
Prospect,  64-86 

needs  and  problems  of,  114-116 
Prospecting, 

nature  of,  64-66 

records,  84-86 

special  problems  of  consumer,  74- 
81 

special  problems  of  dealer,  70-74 
Psychological  moment,  action  at  the, 
138-139 


Quality,  selling,  193,  256-261 
Questions  (See  "Sales  tactics") 


Relaxation,   relation  to   health,   230- 

231 
Reports,  handling,  291-295 
Retailer, 

definition  of,  52-53 

problems  of,  314 

selling  to  the,  313-319 
Retail-store  selling,  351-367 

additional  purchases,  361-362 
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Retail-store  selling —  (  Continued) 

characteristics  of,  351 

closing  sales  in,  359-360 

desire  in,  358-359 

interest  in,  353-357 

personality  in,  364-366 

securing  attention  in,  352 
Road,  the  salesman  on  the,  281-304 

S 

Sale,  definition  of  a,  4 

Sales  factor,  producer  to  consumer, 

49-63 
Sales  initiative  (See  "Sales  tactics") 
Sales   principles,  distinguished   from 

methods,  6-7 
Sales  resistance,  189-203 

general  principles,  193 

handling  frivolous,  190 

handling  genuine,  191 

types  of,  189 
Sales  routes,  49-63 

normal  channels,  50 

steps  in  analysis  of,  50 

variations  from  normal,  53 
Sales  tactics,  204-216 

avoiding  turn-downs,  213-214 

controlling  interview,  209-211 

getting  away,  215 

questioning  prospect,  208-209 

sales  initiative,  204 

special  service,  211-213 

specializing,  206-207 
Sales  training,  importance  of,  1 
Salesman,  place  in  modern  business, 

18 
Salesmanship,  definition  of,  3 
Samples,  use  of,  301-303 
Self-analysis,  program  for,  377 
Selling, 

impersonal,  10- 11 

personal,  10-11 

retail,  9,  351-367 

specialty,  10,  371-375 

staple,  9-10,  368-37 1 

types  of,  8-1 1,  305,  367-375 

wholesale,  8-9,  305-320,  321-334 
Selling  points, 

analyzing,  92-93 

classification  determines,  34 

developing,  93-94 

distinguished  from  talking  points, 

.  44-45 
listing,  91 
methods  of  fixing  in  memory,  99 


Selling  positions,  368-389 
judging  fitness  for,  368-375 
methods  of  securing,  379-385 
types  of,  368-375 

Selling  talk,  87-101 
importance  of,  87 
method  of  construction,  89-91 
presenting  the,  166-188 

Service, 
essence  of  salesmanship,  4-5 
selling   intangible  products,   43-44, 

348-349 
Specializing   (See  "Sales  tactics") 
Standard  presentation, 

advantages  of,  88 

disadvantages  of,  89 
Suggestion, 

construction  of,  132 

definition  of,  130 

effectiveness  of,  131 

presentation  of,  132 


Talking    points,    distinguished    from 
selling  points,  44-45 

Temperament, 
phlegmatic,  236-237 
sensitive,  237-238 

Territory,  64-86 
general  survey  of,  66 
methods  of  covering,  67 
physical  characteristics  of,  66 
principal  nationalities  in,  68-69 
principal  occupations  in,  69 
principal    religious    tendencies    in, 

6q 
Time,     organization    of    salesman's, 
281-285 


W 


Wholesale, 

selling  to  consumer,  321-334 

action  in,  327 

attention  in,  323 

desire  in,  326 

interest  in,  323-326 

prospecting  in,  322-323 
selling  to  dealer,  305-320 

action  in,  312,  316 

attention  in,  307,  314 

desire  in,  312,  315-316 

interest  in,  307-311,  314-315 
Wholesaler,  definition  of,  52 
Woman  buyer,  characteristics  of,  364 
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